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On a mountaintop in Hawai where the night skies are dark and clear, the University of 


California and Caltech are building what promises to be the world’s largest and most pow erful 
telescope. The innovative design uses a mosaic of 36 hexagonal glass pieces (like the one a 
scientist is examining below) to function as a highly efficient light- collectin g mirror 10 meters 
wide. Astronomers regard the telescope's site—1i will be part of the W.M. "Keck Obser: atory 





just below the summit of the 4200-meter peak Mauna Kea—as the best sky-viewing spot on 
Earth. Located far from the glow of cities and above much of the atmospheric water vapor that 
can absorb celestial light, the Keck Observatory’s telescope will be four times stronger than any 
existing telescope when operations begin in 1991. By using it to study light from distant stars, 
astronomers believe they may learn much more about hou galaxies were formed and about 
what really happened at the time of the Big Bang and the creation of the universe. 
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By Jerry Z. Muller 


Aiming at economic growth, governments of the Right and the 
Left are rediscovering the virtues of the market. 





As an economic theory capitalism now 
seems more fashionable than ever. 
—. Governments of diverse political 

< affinity have begun to recognize, or 
J. appreciate anew, the fact that profit 

motives and market solutions are more 
. successful in creating wealth than is 
^. comprehensive economic planning. 
What does this worldwide trend 

toward capitalism mean for cultural and 
political institutions? Traditionalist 
critics of capitalism have theorized that it 
would replace associations built on 
custom and shared belief with those based 
. on contract and self-interest, that it 
. would replace community with 
-. corporation. In this article, Jerry Z. 

`. Muller maintains that recent history 
rebuts this theory. While each member 
of society is an economic man, as 
traditional economists would have it, 
people act from a variety of other loyalties 
and motives as well. Because it 1s 
compatible with a wide range of values, 
capitalism provides a basis for both 
cultural and political pluralism. The. 
author argues that capitalism is ` 
| actually less destructive of traditional 
institutions than are other forms of — 
modernization. 

Jerry Z. Muller teaches modern 
European history at Catholic University 
in Washington, D.C. He is the author 
of The Other God That Failed: Hans 
Freyer and the Deradicalization of 
German Conservatism. 






Imost from the moment that 
capitalism came to dominate 
nodern economic life, intellec- 
tual observers pronounced its immi- 
nent demise. Karl Marx, who did so 
much to develop the concept and 
trace the history of what hec alled the 
"capitalist mode of production," be- 
lieved that the day of capitalism was 
already at dusk, and that the socialist 
dawnapproached. And since the turn 
of the century the end of capitalism 
has been regularly predicted by its op- 
ponents on both Left and Right, and 
sometimes by anxious friends as well. 
Thus, the German political econo- 
mist Werner Sombart, whose book 
Modern Capitalism (1902) helped 
spread the term capitalism beyond the 
political Left, divided it into "early," 
"high" and "late" stages, and assumed 
that he was living in the third. (Som- 
bart himself looked to socialism, and 
later to National Socialism [Nazism], 
to supersede capitalism.) Similarly, 






.. the German social-democratic theo- 
-. rist Rudolf Hilferding argued in 1910 


that the most recent stage of capital- 
ism, to which he devoted a book enti- 
tled Finance Capital, would be its last. 
In The Accumulation of Capital (1913) 
Rosa Luxemburg wrote: “Though im- 
perialism is the historical method for 
prolonging the career of capitalism, it 
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is also a sure means of bringing it to a 
swift conclusion." From his Swiss ex- 
ile, Lenin invoked somewhat differ- 
ent arguments to arrive at the same 
conclusion in Imperialism: The Last 
Stage of Capitalism (1916). 

The period between the two world 
wars saw a fresh succession of pro- 
phetic analysts heralding capitalism's 
passing. The worldwide depression 
that began in 1929 was regarded by 
communists as "the general crisis of 
capitalism"—a crisis that was sup- 
posed to create the objective precon- 
ditions for communist revolution. On 
the other side of the spectrum, Ferdi- 
nand Fried, a leading young journal- 
ist of the German radical Right, pub- 
lished The End of Capitalism in 1930. In 
the United States, Howard Scott's 
Technocracy movement came into 
vogue in the early 1930s demanding 
the replacement of the "price system" 
by government planning based upon 
engineering expertise. In. England, 
the sociologist Karl Mannheim assert- 
ed in Man and Society im an Age of Re- 
construction, published in 1940, that 
democracy could be salvaged only if it 
cut its links with capitalism. 

At the end of World War II, yet an- 
other wave of predictions of the end 
of capitalism flooded the intellectual 
marketplace. Speaking on the BBC in 
November 1945, the historian A.J.P. 
Taylor assured his radio audience: 
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“Nobody in Europe believes in the 
American way of life—that is, in pri- 
vate enterprise; or rather those who 
believe in it are a defeated party and a 


. party which seems to have no more 


future than the Jacobites in England 
after 1688." Richard Lowenthal, later 
a leading figure in the German Social 
Democratic party, pleaded the case 
for a federation of European socialist 
states in his Beyond Capitalism of 1946. 
Even the economist Joseph Schum- 
peter, no enemy of capitalism, 
seemed to be saying in his Capitalism, 
Socialism, and Democracy that changes 
brought about by capitalism itself 
would result in its decline. 

That the days of capitalism. were 
numbered was also, of course, an on- 
going contention of postwar commu- 
nist ideologists. In the 1960s, the Eu- 
ropean New Left began to refer to 
contemporary Western societies as 
exemplars of "late capitalism" —a re- 


- o vival of Sombart's term. The West 


German political theorist Jürgen Ha- 
bermas followed this usage when he 
entitled his book of 1973, Problems of 
Legitimation in Late Capitalism. 


Although these interpretations 
were often rooted in a Marxist philos- 


ophy of history beyond the reach of 
mere events, they were given a certain 
plausibility by historical facts. In the 
West, all the liberal democracies had 
moved in the decades after 1945 to- 
ward some form of welfare state, in 
which governmental transfer pay- 
ments and fiscal policies intended to 
maintain full employment became 
widely accepted. Whether they wel- 


-comed or abhorred it, leading ana- 


lystson both the Left and the Right of- 
ten portrayed the welfare state as a 
temporary way station on the road to 
socialism. 

Meanwhile, the spread of commu- 
nism through all of Eastern and much 
of Central Europe, as well as indige- 
nous revolutions in China, Vietnam 
and North Korea, appeared to offer 
even more striking confirmation of 
the "late capitalism" thesis. As for the 
newly decolonizing nations of Asia 
and Africa, there a native leadership, 
often educated in the anticapitalist in- 
tellectual milieu of interwar Europe, 


similarly abjured the market, the 
profit motive and private property in 
favor of purported native traditions 
of solidarity, married to statist models 
of development. 

Yet for all these confident predic- 
tions, the 1970s and '80s have seen 
not the demise of capitalism but the 
adoption of its central mechanisms in 
vast areas of the globe where they for- 
merly played a minor role or no role at 
all. Dramatic instances have occurred 
in the Pacific Rim nations of South 
Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Hong 
Kong, which have had spectacular 
rates of economic growth. India and 
Egypt, two of the most populous na- 
tions on Earth, both formerly gov- 
erned by leading exponents of Third 
World socialism (Nehru and Nasser), 
have also moved in a capitalist 
direction. 

Perhaps even more significant has 
been the hesitant but unmistakable 
movement toward a greater reliance 
on the elements of capitalism in much 
of the communist world: first in Hun- 





from country to country. It has also 
had decidedly mixed results. Yet it 
has already progressed beyond the 
early stages, when capitalist measures 
were adopted in a de facto and almost 
surreptitious manner. Today, while 
maintaining verbal allegiance to the 
disembodied ideal of socialism, Chi- 
nese and Soviet officials are increas- 
ingly explicit in their criticisms of its 
institutional foundations. 


REVIVAL OF THE MARKETPLACE 

At the same time, in the West the 
economic stagnation of the 1970s 
served to remind many on both Left 
and Right that the welfare state rested 
on a capitalist basis, whose ongoing 
expansion could no longer be taken 
for granted. In England, West Ger- 
many and the United States—all 
three governed in the late 1970s by 
parties of the moderate Left—simul- 
taneous stagnation and inflation led 
to electoral shifts that brought to pow- 


er leaders pledged to expand the role _ 
of the market and shrink the role of — 
the state. In the 1980s the govern- — 
ments of Margaret Thatcher, Ronald 
Reagan and (toa more limited extent) 
Helmut Kohl tried to restimulate eco- 
nomic growth by relying more heavily 
upon the market and appealing to the 
profit motive through measures in- 
tended to increase corporate profit- 
ability and decrease taxation rates. All 
have had considerable success in re- 
straining inflation and reviving the 
growth of their economies. Yet de- 
spite the ideological predilections and 
expressed intentions of all three lead- 
ers, none has pared back government 
spending as a proportion of gross na- 
tional product or substantially dimin- 
ished total expenditures on social wel- 
fare in real terms. 

The cases of England, the United 
States and West Germany thus dem- 
onstrate both the possibility of refuel- 
ing welfare-state capitalism through 
market-centered, profit-oriented strat- 
egies and the limits of any challenge 
to welfare-state capitalism from the 
Right. The case of France is iluminat- 
ing in another way: it demonstrates 
the failure of the most radical attempt 
to go beyond “late capitalism” that we 
are likely to see for some time, capped 
by a remarkable reversal of economic 
policy. 

In France, it was the Center-Right 
that presided over the economic stag- 
nation of the 1970s. Then in 1981 a 
government of the Left came to pow- 
er for the first time in the history of 
the Fifth Republic. Unlike many of its 
counterparts in Western Europe, the 
French Socialist party under Francois 
Mitterrand scorned the purported 
constraints of welfare-state capital- 
ism. The 1979 party convention was 
dominated by the theme of "breaking 
with capitalism"; during the 1981 
election campaign, Mitterrand pro- 
claimed his party's intention to "break 
with the logic of profitability." 

Once elected, Mitterrand moved 
quickly in the opposite direction from 
the Thatcher, Reagan and Kohl gov- 
ernments. To combat unemploy- 
ment he enacted a program of redis- 
tributive reflation, including large 
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In most Western democracies, parties of the Left nowadays are 
distinguished from those on the Right more on questions of defense, foreign 
policy and culture than on economic grounds. 
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increases in family allowances and 
old-age pensions, and a 10-percent 
rise in the minimum wage (to which 
most other wages were linked). His 
government raised taxes on persons 
with high incomes. Most strikingly of 
all, the government nationalized ma- 
jor steel, aircraft, electronics and 
chemical firms, as well as the 25 per- 
cent of French banks sull remaining 
in private hands. Within a very short 
time the share ofthe French economy 
owned by the government went from 
15 percent to over 30 percent. Reve- 
nues taxed from the private economy 
were channeled into the nationalized 
sector. 

The effects of these policies were 
soon felt. The purchasing power in- 


».,jected into the economy by govern- 


ment social spending was used pri- 
marily to buy imported goods, and 
J hence made little mark on the level of 
` unemployment. Labor costs, already 
. high compared with France's major 

` trading partners, went even higher, 
rendering French exports still less 
competitive. 

Mitterrand now faced the choice of 
pursuing socialist policies behind a 
high tariff wall—this would cut 
France off from participation in the 
European market, upon which its 
prosperity had been built—or revis- 
ing his policies to make France com- 
petitive in the international market. 
He chose the latter course. Under a 
slogan of economic “modernization,” 
the Mitterrand government reversed 
many of its previous policies and 
transformed its rhetoric. 

A speech by Mitterrand in 1984 
conveys the extent of the change: 
“The French are beginning to under- 
stand that it is enterprise that creates 


wealth, that it is enterprise that cre- 
ates jobs, and that it is enterprise that 
determines our standard of living and 
our place in the world." And Prime 
Minister Laurent Fabius observed: 
"The state has encountered its outer 
limits; it should not move beyond 
them." 

Since the collapse of the initial 
French Socialist strategy in 1983, no 
major Western party of the Left has 
articulated a principled, detailed al- 
ternative to the market-oriented poli- 
cies ultimately adopted both by gov- 
ernments with a free-market ideology 
and by those with very different pre- 
dilections. Indeed, in most Western 
democracies, parties of the Left are 
nowadays distinguished from those 
on the Right (or are split internally) 
more on questions of defense, foreign 
policy and culture than on economic 
grounds. 


CAPITALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


This is not to say, of course, that a 
perfect consensus exists in the West 
on the virtues and future prospects of 
capitalism. On the Right, some purist 
defenders of the “free market" insist 
that only those societies in which gov- 
ernment plays no role in economic 
life can be regarded as "capitalist." 
(By this criterion, capitalism does not 
now exist and never has.) On the Left, 
where historically the most potent in- 
tellectual weapon against capitalism 
has been the notion of an ideal alter- 
native system, the failures of what the 
communists call “real existing social- 
ism" have often led intellectuals to re- 
define socialism by its ideal attributes 
of equality and solidarity, without 
specifying the organizational mecha- 
nisms through which such attributes 


are to be realized. This strategy of re- 
trenchment through redefinition has 
served to prevent many left-wing in- 
tellectuals from coming to terms with 
the political and economic arguments 
in favor of the market. The funda- 
mental premise upon which the capi- 
talist economy rests—that the pursuit 
of individual self-interest can ulti- 
mately serve the collective interest— 
is also regarded as morally scandalous 
by many intellectuals, for whom the 
only legitimate social order would be 
one based upon universal altruism. 

Despite such intellectual demurrals 
on both Right and Left, capitalism is 
increasingly the only ballgame in 
town. What do we know about the 
rules of this game? What, if anything, 
can we learn from history and from 
recent experience about the relation- 
ship of capitalism to politics and 
culture? 

Let us begin with capitalism and lib- 
eral democracy. Historian Richard 
Hofstadter described the United 
States in 1948 as a “democracy in cu- 
pidity,” yet the lesson of modern his- 
tory would seem to be no democracy 
without cupidity. Or, to put it more 
neutrally, a capitalist economy ap- 
pears to be a necessary condition for 
liberal democracy. 

The tensions between democracy 
and capitalism are real enough. In- 
equalities of wealth may create un- 
equal opportunities for political in- 
fluence in a system of government 
based upon formal equality of partici- 
pation. The use of government by or- 
ganized interest groups to distort 
market competition comes at the ex- 
pense of overall economic growth, 
and also at the expense of consumers 
who are the primary beneficiaries of a 
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well-functioning competitive market. 

This problem is as old as capitalism 
itself, and is a recurring motif in 
Adam Smith's The Wealth of Nations. 
On the one hand, the book is about 
how the pursuit of self-interest can be 
channeled through the competitive 
market to create wealth, or what 
Smith calls "universal opulence." "It 
is not from the benevolence of the 
butcher, the brewer or the baker, that 
we expect our dinner, but from their 
regard to their own interest," wrote 
Smith in one of his most epigrammat- 
ic passages. "We address ourselves, 
not to their humanity but to their 
self-love, and never talk to them 
of our own necessities but of their 
advantages." 

But on the other hand, Smith's 
book is replete with remarks on the 
tendency of merchants and members 
of trade guilds to conspire against the 
market, and of those with political 
power to do the same through legal 
privilege and monopoly. “People of 
the same trade seldom meet togeth- 
er," he writes, “even for merriment 
and diversion, but the conversation 
ends in à conspiracy against the pub- 
lick, or in some contrivance to raise 
prices." 

Smith thus exposed a tension be- 
tween the market, which depends 
upon the motive of self-interest, and 
noncompetitive means of pursuing 
that same self-interest. For self-inter- 
est could be made to serve the gen- 
eral interest only when channeled 
through the competitive market with 
its attendant risks. Yet the desire to 
maximize gain while minimizing risk 
led individuals and economic groups 
to pursue their self-interest in ways 
that circumvented or suppressed the 
competitive market. 

ThegovernmentofSmith's day was 
liberal but not democratic: political 
participation and influence were lim- 
ited to relatively few, who, as Smith 
pointed out, used their political pow- 
er to benefit their pocketbooks at the 
cost of their politically impotent 
countrymen. With the transition to 
liberal democracy, the temptation to 
use political power to circumvent 
market competition did not disap- 
pear; instead it was diffused more 


widely. When numerous groups use 
their political power to enforce their 
economic interests, the result is some- 
times economic stagnation or decline. 

There are, however, worse things 
than economic stagnation. There can 
be pernicious political effects as well, 
particularly in places where political 
democracy has been accepted only 
conditionally, as a means to pursue 
economic goals. There, the frustra- 
tion of those goals may lead to a with- 
drawal of support for democratic in- 
stitutions themselves, and in this way 
the political expression of economic 
conflicts within a market economy 
can lead to the destruction of liberal 
democracy. 


COMMUNITY OR CORPORATION 

In any event, while capitalism 
seems to be a necessary condition of 
political democracy, it is not a suffi- 
cient one: historical experience and 
recent scholarship make it painfully 
clear that a capitalist economy is com- 
patible with a wide range of polities, 
many of them neither liberal, nor 
democratic, nor pacific. Historically, 
what moved authoritarian rulers— 
from the “enlightened absolutists” of 
I8th-century Europe through the 
Meiji restorationists of 19th-century 
Japan—to adopt capitalist measures 
was principally the desire to provide 
for military defense or expansion. For 
the market can be used by govern- 
ment to create guns as well as butter. 
Indeed, although the old belief that 
the captains of German industry 
brought Hitler to power and provid- 
ed the direction for his expansionist 
foreign policy has now been put to 
rest, an important recent book on the 
German firm I.G. Farben by historian 
Peter Hayes shows in detail how the 
Nazis used the profit motive and 
structured the market to create eco- 
nomic incentives for German indus- 
trial managers to assist in carrying out 
the government's expansionist and 
genocidal aims. 

Thus liberal democracy appears to 
require a market economy, but the re- 
verse is not true. 

Butif capitalism does not inevitably 
lead to democracy in the political 
sphere, what of its requirements, and 


The Future of Capitalism 


its effects, inthe realm of culture? © 

Sociologist Max Weber tried to de- 
termine why, of all the great world 
civilizations, it was the Christian West 
that gave birth to capitalism; he con- 
cluded that there was an elective af- 
finity between the psychological 
needs created by Calvinism and the 
rationality of modern capitalism. 
Whether Weber was right or wrong 
on the question of origins—the logic 
and evidence of his argument have 
frequently been called into ques- 
tion—today the rise of Japan and the 
smaller trading nations of East Asia 
demonstrates that the development 
of a capitalist economy is compatible 
with a much wider range of cultural 
traditions than many had previously 
suspected. 

The other side of this particular 
coin is the recurring claim since the 
18th century that capitalism erodes 
traditional cultures and institutions. 
Thisis a point on which conservatives 
and radicals have agreed, though 
from differing points of view. Eigh- 
teenth-century conservatives criti- 
cized "luxury" for “confounding 
ranks" and destroying the firm sense 
of place hitherto provided by a society 
in which social status was hereditary 
and institutionalized in law. By en- 
couraging new patterns of consump- 
tion, by creating new possibilities for 
upward or downward mobility, and 
by legitimating the pursuit of self-in- 
terest, the market loosened older cul- 
tural patterns of identity and solidari- 
ty. “The age of chivalry is gone,” 
Edmund Burke complained in his Re- 


flections on the Revolution in France, 


“that of sophisters, economists, and 
calculators has succeeded, and the 
glory of Europe is extinguished 
forever.” 

What conservatives lamented, 
some radicals approved, at least con- 
ditionally. As the Communist Manifesto 
famously has it: 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has 
got the upper hand, has put an 
end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyl- 
lic relations.... Constant revolu- 
tionizing of production, uninter- 
rupted disturbance of all social 
conditions, everlasting uncer- 
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The diversity of ultimate ends to which one can put the 
wealth generated through the market makes capitalism compatible 
with a wide range of cultural practices. 





tainty and agitation distinguish 
the bourgeois epoch from all ear- 
lier ones....All that is solid melts 
into air, all that is holy is pro- 
faned, and man 15 at last com- 
pelled to face with sober senses his 
real conditions of life, and his re- 
lations with his kind. 


A recurrent theme in modern so- 
cial thought is that capitalism tends to 
replace small, intimate communities 
based on custom and shared belief 
with more anonymous forms of asso- 
ciation based upon law and the pur- 
suit of self-interest: status is replaced 
by contract, Gemeinschaft by Gesell- 
schaft, community by corporation. 
Thus the late C.B. Macpherson, in an 
influential book entitled The Political 
Theory of Possessive Individualism, 
claimed that a capitalist economy cre- 
ates “economic man,” a possessive in- 
dividualist free of “any but self-inter- 
ested relations with others.” 
Variations on this theme appear in re- 

cent analyses of the “cultural contra- 
dictions of capitalism” (Daniel Bell), 
the “depleting moral legacy” of capi- 
talism (Fred Hirsch) or what Jürgen 
Habermas calls the “system-induced 
pathologies of the life-world,” by 
which he means that standards ap- 
propriate to the realm of production 
and exchange come to undermine 
other, more intimate realms based on 
shared understandings. 

This once-perennial lament of in- 
tellectual conservatives has lately 
been adopted more and more by 
thinkers on the Left, such as Haber- 
mas or, in the American context, 
Christopher Lasch. “It is the logic of 
consumerism,” writes historian 
Lasch, “that undermines the values of 


loyalty and permanence and pro- 
motes a different set of values that is 
destructive of family life—and much 
else besides." 

Now, a society in which the logic of 
self-interest and consumerism really 
did apply to all realms would sooner 
or later succumb to internal disinte- 
gration or external attack. Thus intel- 
lectuals sympathetic to capitalism 
have long argued that a capitalist soci- 
ety depends in part upon the continued 
existence of institutions that cultivate 
types of human relations at odds with 
the self-interested individualism of 
the market. 


TRANSCENDING THE CONTRACT 

Adam Smith, for example, set out 
to explain in his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments how individuals endowed with 
the instinct of self-love so crucial to 
the functioning of the market could 
develop into beings capable of sympa- 
thy and self-sacrifice. Virtue and con- 
science, he argued, are developed 
through belonging to some small 
group whose members will demon- 
strate their approval or disapproval of 
our actions. In The Wealth of Nations, 
Smith was particularly concerned 
that the morals of the poor would be- 
come corrupted as they moved from 
the village, where their behavior was 
closely observed by those around 
them, into the anonymous city, where 

"conduct is attended to by no one." 

One antidote to the problem, Smith 
thought, lay in the new varieties of re- 
ligious community springing up in 
the cities. Though he regarded the 
beliefs promulgated by these sects as 
superstition, and abhorred their fa- 
naticism, Smith judged that they 
would provide a functional substitute 


for older forms of character-building 
institutions being eroded — by 
capitalism. 

One institution which most observ- 
ers of capitalism have regarded as a 
necessary counter or complement to 
the market is marriage and the family. 
"Though marriage begins in con- 
tract," wrote Hegel, "it is precisely a 
contract to transcend the standpoint 
of contract." It was in the family, he 
thought, that the individual first im- 
bibed the experience of intense altru- 
ism on which the diffuse altruism 
of political citizenship ultimately 
depends. 

A host of contemporary thinkers 
have similarly insisted on the need 
within capitalist society for communi- 
tylike institutions which furnish the 
individual with a sense of belonging 
and identity. Thus four decades ago 
the economist Friedrich Hayek at- 
tacked “the false individualism which 
wants to dissolve all these smaller 
groups into atoms,” and maintained 
that “true individualism affirms the 
value of the family and all the com- 
mon efforts of the small community 
and group." This venerable notion 
has been reformulated in our day 
most trenchantly by Peter Berger in 
his The Capitalist Revolution. “Individ- 
ual autonomy,” he writes, “depended 
historically on a subtle balancing act 
between liberties and responsibilities, 
between liberation from communal 
ties and security within communities 

..Individual autonomy depended 
upon balancing institutions, whose 
function it was to provide the individ- 
ual with a secure ‘base’ to venture out 
into the turbulent public w orld creat- 
ed by capitalist modernity.” Using a 
different vocabulary, the German so- 


ciologist and politician Ralf Dahren- 
dorf has called on liberals to balance 
their traditional concern with increas- 
ing human options with an awareness 
of the importance of “ligatures,” that is, 
bonds that give meaning to the place 
which the individual occupies. “Liga- 
tures without options are oppressive,” 
he writes, “whereas options without 
bonds are meaningless.” 

It is no wonder, then, that the fate 
of nonmarket institutions in contem- 
porary capitalist societies has re- 
emerged as a central concern of con- 
servatives, liberals and radicals alike. 

However, those who seek to judge 
the influence of capitalist economic 
forms upon culture and upon preca- 
pitalist institutions such as the family 
or the church need to distinguish the 
effects of capitalism from concurrent 
trends such as urbanization, the divi- 
sion of labor and technological 
changes—all of which occur in mod- 
ern noncapitalist economies as well. In 
this perspective, it is far from clear 
that the market economy is more anti- 
pathetic than its alternatives to tradi- 
tional culture, the family or other non- 
economic institutions of solidarity. 

In fact, after 200 years of Western 
capitalism one might properly ask the 
opposite question: how is it that so 
much of precapitalist culture and so 
many institutions not governed by the 
pursuit of individual self-interest 
have survived? One answer is that old 
institutions take on new functions, 
and new institutions take on old func- 
tions. The family was once an agency 
of production; it has long since lost 
that function, but it has assumed new 
ones. The Protestant sects about 
which Smith wrote surrounded the 
individual with a small circle of others 
who helped preserve his morality 
amid the anonymity of urban life. 

In any case (as Hayek argued acute- 
ly in The Mirage of Social Justice, and as 
contemporary social theorist Michael 


Novak has emphasized in The Spirit of 


Democratic Capitalism), to regard capi- 
talist society as populated by utility- 
maximizers, possessive individualists 
and addicts of consumption is to con- 
fuse real people with ideological cari- 


catures. Very few who participate in 
the capitalist market do so because 
their ultimate purpose in life is the ac- 
cumulation of money, nor have most 
forgotten the purposes for which they 
do seek wealth. For most profit seek- 
ers, profit is a means to some other 
end. 

Insum, just as there is nosingle pol- 
ity necessarily associated with a capi- 
talist economy, there is no single cul- 
ture, either. It is precisely the 
diversity of ultimate ends to which 
one can put the wealth generated 
through the market that makes capi- 
talism so compatible with a wide 
range of cultural practices. As Vol- 
taire wrote some two-and-one-half 
centuries ago in his Letters on England: 


Come into the London Ex- 
change, a place more respectable 
than many a court. You will see as- 
sembled representatives of every 
nation for the benefit of man- 
kind. Here the Jew, the Mohame- 
tan, and the Christian deal with 
one another as if they were of the 
same religion, and reserve the 
name “infidel” for those who go 
bankrupt. Here the Presbyterian 
puts his trust in the Anabaptist, 
and the Anglican accepts the 
Quaker's promissory note. And 
all are content. 


The Exchange also had room for anti- 
clerical libertine writers like Voltaire 
himself, a frequent speculator in fi- 
nancial securities. 


THE ONLY BASIS OF PLURALISM 

The multiplicity of ends to which 
profit is but a means allows for the 
pursuit of lives which may be devoted 
to the preservation or rejection of tra- 
dition, to altruistic or selfish behavior, 
to pusnpm or to poetry. The market 
allows a thousand flowers to bloom, 
and ecd as well. To those, on both 
the Left and Right, who have longed 
foranintegrated national community 
of shared values, it may be a cause for 
lament that the market allows people 
with diverse ultimate commitments 
and styles of life to live together 


The Future of Capitalism 
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in relative peace. To admirers of lib- 
erty from Voltaire to Hayek, it has 
been a cause for celebration, provid- 
ing the only basis of pluralism. 

Diverse motives have led govern- 
ments East, West, North and South 
toward more capitalist policies in the 
last decade and a half; as in the past, 
the quest for national power and 
plenty has usually been the most com- 
pelling. The only common stimulus 
has been the recognition that the in- 
centive of profit and the coordinating 
mechanism of the market are more 
likely to spur production than are al- 
truism, collectivism or encompassing 
economic planning. 

The moral and political evaluation 
of this global movement toward capi- 
talism has only begun. It may be com- 
forting to believe that good things 
come in packages and that there is 
some inevitable link among the eco- 
nomic, political and cultural forms we 
consider most desirable, but the his- 
torical experience and analyses re- 
counted here teach otherwise. A mar- 
ket economy may be a prerequisite of 
liberal democracy, yet there are ten- 
sions between economic efficiency 
and democratic government, and 
capitalism is also compatible with il- 
liberal and antidemocratic polities. 
The well-being of a capitalist nation 
depends on the fact that its citizens 
are both “economic men” and more- 
than-economic men and women with 
noneconomic goals. The market may 
erode noneconomic values, yet it also 
permits their expression, by allowing 
those with diverse goals to cooperate 
without agreement on some ultimate 
common purpose. Depending in part 
on political and cultural factors out- 
side the economic realm, capitalism 
may destroy noncapitalist traditions 
and institutions, yet itis perhaps more 
compatible with the preservation of 
traditional institutions than noncapi- 
talist forms of modernization. 

But far from being on its deathbed, 
capitalism—with all its problems and 
with all its promise, and in diverse 
protean forms—aincreasingly looks 
like the wave of the future that social- 
ism was once thought to be. ٠ 
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“THE ENVIRONMENT IS A COMPLEX, SUB- 
tly balanced system,” ecologist Barry Commoner 
wrote more than 20 years ago, “and it is this inte- 
grated whole which received the impact of all the 
separate insults inflicted by the pollutants. Never 
before in the history of this planet has its thin life- 
supporting surface been subjected to such di- 
verse, novel and potent agents." A series of head- 
line events in recent years—from the ozone hole 
over the Antarctic to the unexplained deaths of 
porpoises and seals to the extreme weather pat- 
terns predominating over much of the globe— 
have made these words seem prophetic. Yet it is 
true that some progress in dealing with environ- 
mental problems has been made since the 1960s. 
Industries in many countries have curtailed their 
emissions into air and water; dumps of toxic mate- 
rials have been identified and, in many cases, 
cleaned up; regulations have restricted the use of 
unsafe chemicals such as the pesticide DDT. Suc- 
cessful as these localized efforts have often been, 
the late 1980s have brought the realization that 
the most important environmental challenges are 
global. Decisions made in one country can affect 
the ecological balance in a far-off land and even in 
the upper reaches of the atmosphere. This special 
section, then, considers the present state of the 
Earth and one of its most vital natural resources, 
the energy that fuels the world's transportation 
and industry. 

The first article is an interview with Lester 
Brown, founder of the Worldwatch Institute and 
a forceful proponent of a worldwide approach to 
environmental issues. Brown surveys the serious 


threats the Earth faces—acid rain, deforestation, 
increasing desert lands, global warming. Though 
he is unsparingly realistic, Brown points out that 
new technologies and far-sighted government 
policies can help solve these difficult problems. In 
the second article, energy expert Daniel Yergin 
forecasts the fuel-supply outlook for the next de- 
cade. His key prediction is the likelihood of a sta- 
ble supply of oil, the energy source that sull domi- 
nates the world scene. The final articles focus on a 
major environmental problem and an alternauve 
energy source that offers a possible solution to 
that problem. Andrew C. Revkin examines the 
wide-ranging implications of the greenhouse et- 
fect, a gradual warming of the globe's atmosphere 
caused by airborne pollutants that trap the sun's 
heat. Edmund Faltermayer reports on new and 
safer designs for nuclear-power plants; this tech- 
nology promises to alleviate the greenhouse effect 
by diminishing the demand for fossil fuels that 
pollute the environment. Like many environmen- 
tal issues, the future of nuclear energy is contro- 
versial, however. In a rebuttal to Faltermayer, 
Worldwatch researcher Christopher Flavin ar- 
gues that renewable-energy sources, not nuclear 
power, are the more sensible alternative. 

From different angles, each of these articles 
confronts the crucial challenge of our time: how to 
save the Earth. The first step is to realize the global 
nature of the problem and the international effort 
that will be required. Another environmental 
prophet, the late Buckminster Fuller, made this 
point eloquently when he said: "We are not going 
to be able to operate our Spaceship Earth success- 
fully nor for much longer unless we see itasa 
whole spaceship and our fate as common. It has to 
be everybody or nobody." 
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The State of 


An Interview with Lester Brown 


The founder of the Worldwatch Institute surveys the 
Earth’s major environmental problems. 


Each year since 1984, the Worldwatch 
Institute of Washington, D.C., has 
published the State of the Wor ld, an 
assessment of worldwide progress toward 
achieving a sustainable society. The 
founder of the book and the institute is 
Lester Brown, previously a farmer, a 
food-policy analyst with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and a 
senior fellow at the Overseas 
Development Council. In 1975 he 
started the Worldwatch Institute to, as he 
says, "raise the level of public 
awareness on important threats to the 
human future to the point where it will 
support an effective political response. 

Worldwatch Institute quickly drew 
wide attention. In late 1975, a New 
York Times front-page story covered 
the first Worldwatch paper, "The Other 
Energy Crisis: Firewood" by researcher 
Erik Eckholm. That paper influenced 
forestry programs and policies 
throughout the world. As Brown 
explains: “Everyone was thinking 
about the fourfold increase in the price of 
ou, but Erik wrote about Third World 

firewood scarcity. It was something that 
anyone who'd been in Afghanistan or 
Peru or India knew about, but no one 
realized how pervasive it was. This was 
the energy issue for a large number of the 
world's people.” 

In describing Worldwatch’s 
approach, Brown compares it to his 
background as a farmer. “A farmer is by 
nature interdisciplinary. Farmers have 
to worry about economics, about their 
markets. They have to worry about 
weather. They have to worry about 
sous, entomology and plant nutrition. 


And so the kind of research that 
Worldwatch does comes naturally as an 
extension of that. 

Through a well-developed network, 
Worldwatch now gathers information 
from all over the world, analyzes it and 
then disseminates the results. The 
audience for its research has grown 
large enough that the institute, 
originally funded by foundations and 
United Nations agencies, today earns 
over half its budget from royalties and 
sales. Says Brown: “We had not expected 
as a research institute to see such a 
strong demand for our publications. 
Some of the Worldwatch papers hav 
passed the l 00, O00 mark in several 
languages.’ 

The message will soon reach an ever 
wider audience. In cooperation with 
Worldwatch, WGBH in Boston is 
producing a 10-part television series on 
environmental issues scheduled to air 
in the United States and over the British 
Broadcasting Corporation in 1990. 

Technology Review sentor editors 
Sandra Hackman and Marc S. Miller 
conducted this interview with Brown. 


What is the state of the world's 


health? 

It's deteriorating. In doing the State 
of the World report each vear we, in ef- 
fect, give the Earth a physical exami- 
nation. According to every major vital 
sign, its been deteriorating. We 
haven't been able to identify one sign 
that has improved during any of the 
five years that we've been doing State 
ofthe World. Forests have gotten small- 
er each year, the deserts have gotten 
larger. The topsoils have gotten thin- 


Reprinted with permission from Technology Review, 
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ner. The ozone layer is apparently be- 
ing depleted. The atmospheric car- 
bon dioxide (CO») levels are rising. 
Biological diversity is diminishing. 
Toxic wastes are accumulating. 

What caused that deterioration? 

There are an awful lot of us. We 
should have been dancing in the 
streets in July 1987 when we reached 
the 5000 million mark: its a major ac- 
complishment in evolutionary terms. 
But there weren't any celebrations. 
Instead, there was a strong undercur- 
rent of concern about our reaching 
5000 million. And rightly so. 

We have reached the point in devel- 
opmentin places like Africa where we 
have to recognize that simply apply- 
ing economic criteria to development 
projects is no longer viable. When 
there were 200 million people in Afri- 
ca in 1950, development agencies 
could invest money and conditions 
would improve. But with a popula- 
tion of 580 million humans, demands 
are exceeding the carrying capacity of 
local biological systems, leading to 
consumption of the systems them- 

selves. That's why Africa's forests are 
disappearing, its grasslands are dete- 
rioraüng, and its soils are eroding. In- 
vesting in sawmills or meatpacking 
plants now may only speed the deteri- 
oration. It'sa very different ballgame. 
Development policies that are not 
grounded in an environmental con- 
text are failing. Success now starts 
with the formulation of an ecological- 
ly sustainable development strategy. 
Once this ecological framework is in 
place, planners can s shape economi- 
cally viable policies and projects. Low- 
er fertility and smaller families are 
simply not happening in most of Afri- 
ca and much of Latin America be- 
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Individual countries do not 
have independent 
ecosystems. For example, 
we share a climatic system. 
We needed to sketch a 
framework in which to see 
how this world is tied 
together. Yet climate change 
is a terribly abstract sort 
of thing to be talking about, 
with global temperature 
changing a few degrees. 
When it is localized, it 
becomes much more 
meaningful. 
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cause economic and social conditions 
are not improving. 

Why do you approach problems 
from a global perspective when most 
decisions are made on a national level? 

Individual countries do not have 
independent ecosystems. For exam- 
ple, we share a climatic svstem. We 
needed to sketch a framework in 
which to see how this world is tied to- 
gether. In State of the World, there's a 
quote from  Maumoon Abdul 
Gayoon, the president of the Mal- 
dives in the Indian Ocean, who says 
that his is an endangered nation. It is 
endangered by the energy policies of 
other nations. Continuing heavy reli- 
ance on fossil fuels will lead to a rise in 
atmospheric CO» and a warming of 
the Earth. The resulting rise in sea 
level could engulf much of his nation 
of islands, many of which are only a 
few meters above sea level. 

The whole world has a stake in the 
Soviet Union's economic reforms. If 
they succeed, the energy efficiency of 
the Soviet economy will increase dra- 
matically, helping to slow the rise in 
aumospheric carbon dioxide. 


I think Mikhail Gorbachev is one of 


the better informed national leaders 
on environmental issues. In State of the 
World 1984, we quoted him when he 
urged a national effort to control soil 
erosion in the Soviet Union—that's 
when he wasa member of the Politbu- 
ro. Most Americans had never heard 
his name. Within a year or so after he 
was in office, the Soviets decided to 
abandon their long-standing dream 
of turning around the rivers that 
flowed north. In talking with senior 
people in Moscow, there's no ques- 
tion in my mind that thev're aware of 
environmental issues. 

How does one get government ac- 
tion on something as hard to grasp as 
climate change? 

Climate change is a terribly abstract 
sort of thing to be talking about, with 
global temperature changing a few 
degrees Celsius. But when it is local- 
ized, it becomes much more meaning- 
ful. Take the predictions for Wash- 
ington, D.C. If atmospheric CO» 
concentrations reach double the pre- 
industrial levels, instead of having 


Just one day ina typical summer when 
the temperature goes above 38 de- 
grees Celsius, it's going to be 12 days. 
And instead of 36 days when the tem- 
perature goes above 32, there will be 
87 such days. When you bring the 
warming trend down to the Washing- 
ton level, then anyone who's spent a 
summer there responds. 

Can an organization like World- 
watch make a difference? For exam- 
ple, despite 15 years of attention to the 
importance of tropical forests, their 
destruction continues. 

Maybe the question is whether a lot 
of organizations working on the issue 
can make a difference. I could use the 
firewood example. At the time of the 
Worldwatch paper “The Other Ener- 
gy Crisis: Firewood," a World Bank 
forestry project was likely to be build- 
ing a road into a tropical rain forest, 
creating the infrastructure so that 
some company could get hardwoods 
out, thereby earning foreign ex- 
change for the country to help fi- 
nance development. Within a couple 
of years after the Worldwatch paper 
was published, the bank had issued a 
forestry-sector paper that drew heavi- 
ly on our report. Today, the World 
Bank must have firewood projects in 
35 countries around the world, and 
watershed-restoration projects in 10 
or 15 more. Forestry lending at the 
World Bank has been transformed. 
Have we reversed the deforestation of 
the Earth? Not vet, but I can now visu- 
alize a scenario in which we could do 
so before the end of the century. 

Here and there one can point to 
other success stories in responding to 
a threat. The Montreal accord in Sep- 
tember of 1987, in which the interna- 
tional community agreed to halve the 
manufacture of chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs) by the end of the century, is a 
major step forward [see The American 
Review Vol. 32, No. 4]. It took quite a 





bit of public education by a lot of peo- 
ple to get the international commu- 
nity to become sufficiently aware of 
the threat CFCs posed to the ozone 
layer and the upper atmosphere. 

Why do you think action was taken 
on that particular issue? Was it because 
the CFC issue was easier to act on than 
so many others? 

Yes. It was possible to put the CFC 
agreement together because it didn't 
require an enormous restructuring of 
national economies in the way that an 
agreement on reducing CO» emis- 
sions from fossil-fuel burning would. 
But we wouldn’t have to restructure 
economies to have a significant effect 
even on COs emissions. If we could 
just double automobile fuel efficiency 
again in the United States, it would 
make a big difference. Just as we dou- 
bled the fuel efficiency of new auto- 
mobiles between 1974 and 1986, so 
we could double it again by the end of 
the century if we wanted to. 

Another thing that contributed 
greatly to the CFC agreement was the 
willingness of several leading scien- 
tists working on atmospheric chemis- 
try and ozone depletion to go public 
quickly with their research findings, 
to tell the world that this was a serious 
issue. It'salso interesting that the U.5. 
National Science Foundation has ini- 
tiated discussions with Chile and Ar- 
gentina about the possible effects of 
ozone depletion, because those coun- 
tries have the populated areas that 
will be first exposed to the expanding 
“hole” in the ozone layer over 
Antarctica. 

Another example of a success 5 
combating soil erosion in the United 
States. We've had two environmental 
crises with a potential for undermin- 
ing the country's economic future, 
and both resulted from soil erosion. 
The first was the Dust Bowl period 
during the 1930s. We were losing an 
enormous amount of topsoil from 
wind erosion. In John Steinbeck's The 
Grapes of Wrath, one gets a sense of the 
environmental deterioration in the 
western plains that drove so many 
people to the West Coast. During the 
very day an official from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was trying to con- 
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If we decide we want to save 
the Earth, then it's going 
to take a substantial 
effort and some hefty 
upfront outlays for planting 
trees, planning families, 
conserving soil, increasing 
energy efficiency, 
developing renewable- 
energy resources, protecting 
biological diversity 
and reducing Third World 
debt. Almost all these 
investments will pay 
substantial returns. 
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vince Congress to create the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the dust over Wash- 
ington was so thick that it obscured 
the sun. An eastern-dominated Con- 
gress began to see that this could be a 
serious issue. 

Then, after the Soviet wheat pur- 
chase in 1972, the price of wheat dou- 
bled, and poor harvests in major pro- 
ducing countries kept the world grain 
price at double the traditional level 
for three or four years. And when the 


price of oil went up, the secretary of 


agriculture urged farmers to plant 
"fence row to fence row" because we 
needed all the grain we could get to 
pay the oil-import bill. A lot of land 
got plowed that never should have, 
and we were losing about the same 
amount of topsoil by the end of the 
1970s that we were in the mid- 30s. 
In 1984, when it came time to draft 


a new farm bill, two strands came to- 
gether. One wasthe rising public con- 
cern about soil erosion, and the other 
was a sense that the cost of farm pro- 
grams had simply gotten out of hand. 
Environmental groups put the two to- 
gether and developed a bill that 
would pay farmers to idle only highly 
erosive land, instead of merely paying 
them to set aside just any land regard- 
less of its erodibility. The legislation 
passed in late 1985 is probably going 
to eliminate four-fifths or more of the 
excessive soil erosion in the United 
States. That's a major step toward get- 
ting the world back onto a sustainable 
global path. 

How do you go about influencing 
policy makers through the research 
you do, as in the case of the World 
Bank? 

We hold seminars at the bank and I 
meet with senior staff when invited, 
but Worldwatch does not take an is- 
sue and start pushing it. Ourfeeling is 
that if we do a good enough job in the 
analysis and the ideas are exciting 
enough, then things will go on their 
own. And if vou're dealing with a 
global constituency, there's no way an 
organization this size can establish 
even phone contact with more than 
an infinitesimal percentage of deci- 
sion makers. 

What change have you seen in the 
World Bank’s approach to environ- 
mental issues? 

A few years ago, the bank began to 
realize that development was failing 
in Africa after 30 years of effort. Per 
capita food production was falling. 
Incomes were going down. It was 
painful, but the bank had to say that 
development was not working in Afri- 
ca. Asa result of this painful realiza- 
tion, the bank is setting up an envi- 
ronmental division that is charged 
with the responsibility of getting de- 
velopment back onto a sustainable 
path. 

Does Worldwatch try to bring its is- 
sues to the attention of politicians and 
political candidates? 

I don’t think it’s so much bringing 
them to the politicians’ attention as 
bringing them to the public’s atten- 
tion. If the public begins to worry 





about the depletion of the ozone lay- 
er, then the politicians will begin to 
worry about it. Politicians tend to fo- 
cus on a relatively small number of is- 
sues in their public presentations 

ones that they master. Climate 
change is too abstract and too distant 
at this point to become a major issue. 

Toxic waste could well become a polit- 
ical issue. 

How have environmental concerns 
changed? What makes the work of 
Worldwatch different from what 
could be called warmed-over 1960s or 
"70s environmentalism? 

When the modern environmental 
movement was launched with Rachel 
Carson’s Silent "ik in 1962, the 
main problem was pollution—pesti- 
cides, industrial pollutants, what have 
you. But Third World countries were 
saying, “How do we get the smokes- 
tacks?” Since then, those countries 
have begun to realize that they, too, 
have some serious environmental 
problems. These tend to be not so 
much chemical problems as physical 
problems like deforestation and soil 
erosion. In northern parts of Ethio- 
pia, for example, there is not enough 
topsoil left to support even subsis- 
tence farming. The resultis recurrent 
famine. 

Second, the dimensions ofthe envi- 
ronmental problem had increased 
greatly. When we were writing the 
first State of the World in 1984, we were 
trying to decide whether to have a sec- 
tion on acid rain, because a group of 
West German foresters had discov- 
ered that eight percent of their na- 
tion’s forests were showing signs of 
damage. We decided that we should. 
By State ofthe World 1988,22 countries 
in Europe were reporting signs of for- 
est damage. West Germany now re- 
ports that over half its forests are 
damaged or dying. You can search 
the scientific literature of the 1960s 
and 70s in vain for articles that say 
we ve got to be careful with air pollu- 
tion because it's going to lead to acid 
rain and damage our forests. 

Climate change has been a hypoth- 
esis since the beginning of the centu- 
ry. What is new is that in the last year 


or so two studies were published— 
one by a team of meteorologists in the 
United Kingdom and the other by a 
U.S. Geological Survey team—pre- 
senting evidence that the warming is 
already under way. What had been a 
hypothesis is in the process of becom- 
ing a reality. 

These are global environmental 
problems that Rachel Carson didn’t 
even know about, that didn’t even 
seem so important when we were 
starting State of the World in 1984. 

Has the approach of the business 
community to these issues changed 
also? 

A good example of how that 
change can occur is the U.S. appli- 
ance-efficiency standards that were 
passed last year. This legislation will 
raise the energy efficiency of house- 
hold appliances much as the fuel-effi- 
ciency standards did for automobiles. 
The appliance-efficiency legislation 
had been lying around for years. The 
environmental community kept 
working on it, and some states passed 
standards for appliances marketed in 
their state. And once a few states did 
that, it made the industry nervous be- 
cause it could see a complicated world 
beginning to unfold. And that weak- 
ened its resistance to a uniform na- 
tional standard. 

One can find examples of corpora- 
tions that have acted on their own. 
Some corporations like McDonald’s 
have occasionally done something 
unilaterally for environmental rea- 
sons, such as phasing out the use of 
carry-out food containers made with 
CFCs. 

Electric-arc steel furnaces, which 
are based largely on recycled steel 
scrap, are becoming a major force in 
the U.S. steel market, and are the one 
segment of the market that’s been do- 
ing very well. This new technology 
means that a small steel plant can op- 
erate with scrap steel, so the automo- 


biles in that area will be recycled. And 
if you have an industrially mature so- 
ciety like Sweden, with no population 
growth and an effecuve recycling sys- 
tem for aluminum or steel, that coun- 
try can almost live on that recyclable 
stock. 

Changes in environmental support 

systems affect the economy. Several 
years ago the Dow Corning chemical 
company was rethinking energy op- 
üons at its main plant in Michigan. 
They had a choice of signing a long- 
term electricity-supply contract with a 
local nuclear-power plant, but they 
decided to turn to wood as a fuel. I 
think they figured that 12,000 hect- 
ares of land planted with hybrid pop- 
lars would support their plant forev- 
er. The interesting thing was that they 
were producing high-tech silicon 
products in that plant—such as heat- 
resistant reentry shields for space- 
craft—with firewood. They're not do- 
ing it because they're altruistic. They 
analyzed the situation and concluded 
that wood was by far the cheapest, 
most secure energy source for them. 

What is the role of technologists in 
contributing to a sustainable economy? 

If 1 were going into engineering, 
for example, 1 would ask myself 
which fields I could make an impor- 
tant contribution to. In energy, the 
technological frontiers are no longer 
nuclear power, but things like photo- 
voltaic cells for converting solar ener- 
gv into electrical power, or geother- 
mal energy, or wind power. The 
renewable sources are becoming the 
frontiers in the field of energy. 

Engineers could address questions 
of energy efficiency. How do you de- 
sign buildings so they don't leak much 
energy? And how do you design 
transport systems that don't contrib- 
ute tocarbon emissions and the global 
warming? These are the questions on 
which the future of humanity hinges. 

What particular technological ad- 
vances excite you? 

I can describe fairly: imple technol- 
ogies that I would find exciting. We 
think about recycling. We could de- 
sign containers for beverages that 
would all be the same. Instead of hav- 





ing containers that you'd throw away, 
these containers would simply be 


washed and the labels steamed off 


and others put on. Using computer 
technology, we could have an inven- 
tory control in which beer bottles 
wouldn't have to go back to the brew- 
ery, but could go to a nearby dairy or 
be dropped off at a fruit-juice plant. 
We could make that system extraordi- 
narily efficient compared to what we 
have. It's a very simple idea, entirely 
within our technological grasp. 

Are you asking technologists to be 
altruistic? 

I think most people, given a choice, 
would like to be doing something that 
makesa difference. We probably get a 
disproportionate share of young peo- 
ple coming to Worldwatch. A lot of 
them are extraordinarily talented and 
could go in almost any direction, 
some of them very lucrative. But they 
would rather work on the issues thev 
are concerned about. 

You propose that each country redi- 
rect a portion of its military budget to 
environmentally sound efforts. Have 
any countries taken this step? 

This is precisely what China has 
done over the last decade or so. The 
Chinese have reduced the share of 
their gross national product used for 
military purposes by nearly halt — 
from 13 percent in the early 1970s to 
scarcely seven percent in 1987. 
They've been shifting those resources 
into reforestation, family planning, 

agricultural development—the ba- 
sics—and combining the shift with 
economic reforms, and doing it all 
with a great deal of success. 

Why did China first decide to act? 

What the Chinese have done, and 
what few other national governments 
have done, was take a serious look 
ahead. They discovered that if each 
couple had two children, they would 
add another 700 million people or so 
before the population would stabi- 


lize. They looked at that in terms of 


what it meant for land and water and 
energy and jobs and housing, and 
they realized that two children per 
family would do them in. They could 
not sustain the improvements that 
they had achieved during the centu- 


ry's third quarter following their rev- 

olution. So they moved vigorously on 
the population front and began push- 
ing for a one-child family. Politically 

difficult though this is, it i5 preferable 
to falling living standards and, even- 
tually, famine. Some countries, on the 
other hand, have chosen to ignore 
family planning and are checking 
population growth, in effect, through 
periodic famines. 

In the case of reforestation, what is 
China's motivation? Is China's refor- 
estation program based on a serious 
erosion problem or a need for more 
fuel wood? 

Both. They're keenly aware of the 
effectsof vegetation loss on both wind 
and water erosion. Part of the eco- 
nomic reform has been to give villag- 
ers title to land on deforested hillsides 
with the idea that if they plant trees 
and restore the forests, they'll be able 
to harvest the forest products. 

Ironically, the success of economic 
reforms has made it more difficult to 
reverse the deforestation trend and 
start increasing the number of trees in 
China. Once people in the country- 
side started earning more money, 
they all seemed to want more hous- 
ing. And sothe Chinese were chewing 
up all the lumber in sight and putting 
enormous pressure on the remaining 
forest reserves. 

What is there to look forward to? 
What are your hopes for the next few 
years? 

There are a number of things to 
keepin mind. One, there is a founda- 
tion of public awareness to build on 
that didn’t exist several years ago. A 
new Administration that’s sensitive to 
these issues could get off to a quick 
start, and you could see things hap- 
pen very quickly. 

Can we respond as a civilization to 
the threat of climate change? I don't 
know. If we don’t move to head off the 
warming tr end, it's not too difficult to 
envisage a time not far down the road 
when the capital requirements of ad- 
justing the global economy to the 
changed climate would absorb all 
available investment capital. Contem- 
porary agriculture, with its irrigation 
and drainage system and its cropping 


patterns, is keyed to a climatic regime 
that has changed little since agricul- 

ture began. Coping with à rising sea 
level could require extraordinary ex- 
pehditures to protect the rice-grow- 
ing deltas and rich floodplains of 
Asia. Protecting the world’s low-lying 
cities could be even more costly. Such 
huge outlays could bring economic 
progress to a standstill. 

What would it take to write an upbeat 
State of the World report? 

The question we're trying to raise 
is, do we want to save the Earth? If we 
do, then we've got to think about 
some serious reordering of priorities. 
We estimate that taking the basic 
steps will cost about $150,000 million 
a year. That seems a lot, but its also 
only one-sixth the world's combined 
military budgets—about $900,000 
million a year. 

We've become hooked on a military 
definition of security over the past 40 
years, and yet for some countries en- 
croaching deserts could be a far great- 
er threat. We need to go back to the 
drawing board and rethink security. 
In the end, sec urity is an economic is- 
sue. If a country is losing its soils and 
its forests, it will eventually lose its 
productive capacity. Despite « our 
technological advances, we are still as 
dependent on photosynthesis as we 
ever were. 

If we decide we want to save the 
Earth, then it’s going to take a sub- 
stantial effort and some hefty EE 
front outlays for planting trees, plan- 
ning families, conserving soil, 
increasing energy efficiency, devel- 
oping renewable-energy resources, 
protecting biological diversity and re- 
ducing Third World debt. Almost all 
these investments will pay substantial 
returns. + 





Energy Issues for the 1990s 


Though uncertainties still loom, the world’s supply of oil and other 
energy resources looks stable for the next decade. 


By Daniel Yergin 


A dependable energy supply is the very 
foundation of today’s industrial 
economies. Crises such as the 1973 
Arab oil embargo and the dramatic price 
increases that followed in the 1970s 
clearly demonstrated the crucial 
importance of oil to both the industrial 
and developing worlds. Ironically, 
however, by stimulating consuming 
nations to begin conservation efforts and 
to diversify their sources of supply, these 
crises helped create today's far more 
secure energy base. Here Daniel 
Vergi, one of the leading consultants 
and writers in the field, considers the 
energy outlook for the 1990s and arrives 
at some cautiously optimistic 
conclusions. As he points out, oil is still 
crucial, comprising about half the 


worldwide energy market, but the mix of 


resources also includes gas, coal and 
nuclear power. Though political 
upheavals in the producing countries 
or environmental problems could upset 
the equilibrium, the author states, 
“When all is added up, the current 
margin of energy security is quite 
considerable" and "could extend to the 
end of this century and into the next.’ 
Daniel Yergin is president of 
Cambridge Energy Research Associates 


near Boston. He is the author of Prize of 


the Venture: Oil, Money, and Power 
and coeditor of Energy Future. 


ore than 15 years after the Oc- 

tober 1973 oil embargo first 

catapulted energy security to 

the top of the international 
agenda, and a decade after the Lrani- 
an Revolution raised fears of a wors- 
ened energy situation, concern is 
again growing about energy security 
and the potential for new crises in the 
1990s. Are the seeds now being plant- 
ed for revived problems in the next 
decade? Or has the response to the 
harsh experiences of the 1970s so 
fundamentally altered the landscape 
that consumers can look forward to a 
decade in which energy supplies will 
be neither economically nor political- 
ly constraining? 

A variety of “indicators warn of new 
pressures. Overall, oil. demand in 
both the United States and the world 
is rising again. Meanwhile, the use of 
coal and nuclear power—two of the 
most important alternatives to oil— 
appears increasingly stymied, and en- 
vironmental considerations could put 
ue pressure on the whole en- 
ergy-supply system. 

Yet there are many no less persua- 
sive indicators pointing in the oppo- 
site direction. Oil. prices, which in 
1985 collapsed from $28 a barrel to 
between $10 and $11 a barrel, and 
then recovered to about $18, now 
seem to have settled at around $15 
and could just as easily decline again 
as rise. Consumers are benefiting 
from the lower prices, as are the bal- 
ance-of-payment accounts of the in- 
dustrial and the developing countries 
that do not produce oil. World oil pro- 
duction is far more diversified than in 
1973. Production outside the Organi- 
zauon of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) has actually risen since 
Reprinted by permission from Foreign Affairs, Fall 
1988. © 1988 by rhe Council on Foreign Relations, 
inc. 


the price collapse. Oil itself has lost a 
significant share of the total energy 
market—down from 54 percent of to- 
tal energy demand in the developed 
countries in 1973 to about 44 percent 
today. 

These latter indicators make clear 
that the world has changed substan- 
tially in the 15 vears since the oil em- 
bargo so emphatically y brought con- 
siderations of energy security to the 
fore. Energy-security measures that 
were then ignored have now been in- 
stituted. Another striking difference 
is the impact of the information revo- 
lution on energy markets. Today 
much market information is available 
to players all over the world almost in- 
stantaneously. This means that reac- 
tion times are much shorter and that 

arious energy markets are linked 
more closely and interact more imme- 
n with each other. 

Fhe objective of energy security is 
to assure adequate, reliable supplies 
of energy at reasonable prices and in 
Ways that do not jeopardize major na- 
tional values and objectives. 1) is not 
very hard to conceive of the kind of 
event that could trigger a crisis. In- 
deed, the question is not whether 
there will be events that could threat- 
en energy supply—for surely there 
will, be they political, military or tech- 
nologic ar rather how resilient 
energy markets themselves will be 
and how effective energy-security 
measures will prove. Yet there is 
much that is uncertain about how 
markets will develop in the 1990s— 
ranging from the level of non-OPEC 
supply, to economic growth in both 
the developed and the developing 
world, to technological dev elopments 
that can affect energy consumption, 
supply and transportation. 

Present circumstances require a 
balanced perspective. There is a- 
much more secure base to the world's 








energy economy than was the case in 
1973, and—under the right condi- 
tions—that base could well extend to 
the end of this century and into the 
next. The present period of calm pro- 
vides an oppor tunity to make a series 
of commitments that will enhance the 
long-term position of oil consumers. 

Oil continues to be pivotal for two 
reasons. The first is that petroleum is 
still, by far, the most important source 
of energy for the industrial world and 
the one for which, in transportation, 
there is no significant ready substi- 
tute. The second is the basic asymme- 
try of trade in oil —the fact that most 
of the world's proven reserves are lo- 
cated far from the world's major con- 
sumers. Oil crosses borders and 
makes long voyages by sea. Oil, more 
than any other commodity, is inti- 
mately intertwined with nationalism 
and national power, and is subject to 
political and military struggles for its 
control. 


he events of the 1970s have 
borne out the significance of oil 
in the overall energy-security 
equation. As a result of the 1973 
embargo and other market conditions, 
oil prices increased from about $2.50 
a barrel to over $10. The turmoil that 
accompanied the Iranian Revolution 
in 1979 drove oil prices from $13 a 


barrel to $34. The implications of 


these price increases were very heavy. 
They were a strong force in driving 
inflation to the point where it seemed 
to be the intractable political problem 
of modern industrial democracies. 
The abrupt price increases also had 
grave recessionary effects, leading to 
high unemployment and the deepest 
economic downturn since the Great 
Depression. The recycling to devel- 
oping countries of the burgeoning fi- 
nancial surpluses of the oil exporters 
inaugurated the round of vast inter- 
national borrowing that resulted in 
today's continuing debt crisis. Energy 
problems undermined the confidence 
and cohesion of the industrial coun- 
tries, created some of the most serious 
rifts ever among them, and threat- 
ened a loss of national autonomy and 
independence in foreign policy. 
Many of the effects, of course, have 
since passed. At one time the oil crises 
seemed destined to realign interna- 
tional politics, but much of that im- 











pact has dissipated in today's market, 
where the threat to withhold oil is like- 
ly to injure the exporter much more 
than the importer. 

Itis not only to the supply of oil that 
threats could arise. C urrently, some 
in the electric-power industry WOITY 
that a future nuclear- -power disaster 
like that at Chernobyl in 1986, occur- 
ring anywhere in the world, could 
lead to a strong political drive to "turn 
off’ nuclear power. This in turn 
might disrupt the economies of many 
nations that now rely on nuclear pow- 

`, force a quick return to oil and re- 
ulti in a rapid surge in oil prices. The 
escalation of environmental wor- 
ries—concerning, in particular, the 
"greenhouse" effect and global 
warming—could lead in the opposite 
direction, to an accelerated drive 
away from fossil fuels, creating con- 
siderable quandaries for energy poli- 
cy, great confusion in the energy in- 
dustries and additional costs for 
consumers. 

Ensuring the availability of oil at 
reasonable prices remains the prima- 
ry concern, and it is on that we must 
focus. We might usefully think 1 
terms of a security margin, an excess 
of available supply and production 
capacity over demand that cushions 
shocks to the system and, not inci- 
dentally, makes futile any efforts to 
manipulate supplies for political ad- 
vantage. A taut balance between con- 
sumers' needs and the availability of 
supplies is also a precarious balance. 
Thus, when a Middle East war 
sparked the Arab oil embargo in Oc- 
tober 1973 and the first “oil shock,” 
there were hardly any additional al- 
ternative supplies around the world 
on which to call. 

Half a decade later, near the end of 
the 1970s, the oil market was still 
caught in this transition. U.S. oil im- 
ports were at their highest levels ever; 
U.S. and world oil demand was start- 
ing to rise again. Major new sources— 
Alaska, Mexico and the North Sea 
were only just beginning to have an 
impact. At that moment, the Iranian 
Revolution toppled the shah, inter- 
rupted exports, disrupted long- 
standing supply arrangements, creat- 
ed panic in the oil market, drove 
prices to the $34-a- -barrel level-catid 
thus delivered the second oil shock. 

Yet this second oil shock gave pow- 
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Petroleum is still, by far, the most important 
source of energy for the industrial 
world and the one for which there is no ready 
substitute. And more than any commodity, 
oil is intimately intertwined with 
nationalism and national power. 
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erful impetus to the reactions that 
had already been set in motion by the 
1973 embargo. T he higher pricesand 
perceptions of grave insecurity pro- 
vided a tremendous stimulus for the 
development of alternative oil and 
other energy supplies. At the same 
time, conservation had a profound 
impact on energy consum iption 
throughout the world. In the late 
1970s, my colleagues and I argued 
that the United States could use 30 to 
40 percent less energy per unit of 
GNP than had been the case in 1973 
without much, if any, effect on the 
standard of living. At the time, this 
was a novel and very controversial 
statement, and one that stimulated 
much contention and criticism. To- 
day, however, the United States uses 
27 percent less energy—and 32 per- 
cent less oil—per unit of GNP than it 
did in 1973. Indeed, conservation has 
turned out to be the most important 





incremental energy "source" of all. If 


the United States had remained at its 
1973 consumption level, it would now 
be using the equivalent of 13 million 
barrels of oil a dav more ener gv than 
is actually the case. 

The buildup of new supplies and 
the rise of conservation have created 
surpluses throughout the energy sys- 
tem. If there had been, over the last 
few years, a closer balance between 
demand and the avail: ibility of sup- 
ply, the world oil market would have 
reacted much more sharply to the 
Iran-Iraq War. But, with so large a 
cushion, the market—again despite 





initial expectations—shrugged off 


the war, even when oil fields, refiner- 
ies and tankers were attacked. 

As a result of its policy of price 
maintenance and production re- 
straint, OPEC quickly lost market 
share as buyers sought out the cheap- 
est barrel. OPEC’s portion of total 
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free-world supply declined from 64 
percent in 1979 to 42 percent in 1985. 
In 1985 and 1986 the OPEC countries 
moved to regain lost market share. As 
a result of their increased production, 
the oil price collapsed, in the process 
revoking completely the second oil 
price shock of 1979-81. Adjusung for 
inflation, the oil price today, in dollar 
terms, is below where it was in the 
mid- 1970s. 

Yet, despite the price collapse, a 
surplus of capacity and supply re- 
mains, OPEC still has 9 to 10 million 
barrels per day (mbd) of un used ca- 
pacity. This surplus continues to con- 
tribute to the security margin. More- 
over, several countries have added 
substantially in recent years to their 
proven reserves. 

This surplus is, however, only part 
of the security margin. Emergency 
stocks of oil constitute a second part. 
much more narrow, but highly signif- 
icant, flexible and sharply focused. 

It wasonly after 1973 that the Unit- 
ed States—in coordination with other 
Western governments in the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency—established a 
strategic petroleum reserve. Today, it 
contains about 550 million barrels— 
which covers about 92 days of U.S. im- 
ports at current levels. Other indus- 
trial governments—principally Japan 
and West Germany—hold or contro! 
another 380 million barrels of stock. 

There is a further element of secu- 
rity margin—dual-fired capacity. 
This is the ability of combustion 
equipment in power plants and fac- 
tories to switch easily from reliance on 
oil to gas or coal. This capacity has be- 
come much more widespread since 
1973. Dual-fired capacity gives the in- 
dustrial consumer access to what is, at 
any given moment, the cheapest en- 
ergy source. But such capability also 
adds to security by enabling the con- 
sumer, in the midst of a crisis, to 
switch away from oil—primarily to 
gas—on very short notice. 

Finally, the Iran-Iraq War reversed 
the trend toward supertankers and 
provided powerful impetus to devel- 
op pipelines that would eliminate the 
need to keep open the Strait of Hor- 
muz, at the mouth of the Gulf. In 
practical terms, this has meant the 
construction of pipelines to the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. At the 
outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War, pipe- 


line capacity was two million barrels a 


day, equivalent to about 20 percent of 


current Gulf exports. Today's capaci- 
ty is 4.7 mbd, equivalent to about 50 
percent of current exports. 

When all is added up, the current 
margin of energy security is quite 
considerable. Much of it, however, 
depends upon the surplus of produc- 
tion capacity over consumption. The 
first thing to observe is its distribu- 
tion. Of the total surplus production 
capacity, about 75 percent is in the 
Middle East and 65 percent of the to- 
tal is concentrated in the Gulf region 
alone. Overall, 70 percent of free- 
world reserves are in the Middle East. 
The concentration of the surplus in a 
tense, violence-prone region means 
that the security margin needs to be 
viewed with some caution. 

The second question to ask is at 
what rate will the surplus erode. After 
all, the issue is not constraints tomor- 
row but in the 1990s. 

Oil prices of between $15and$18a 
barrel should certainly mean higher 
demand for oil than a price of $28 a 
barrel. Yet the connection between 
lower prices and increased consump- 
tion is confused by the fact that many 
consumers around the world are not 
seeing the full effect of the lower 
prices. When oil prices fell, some in- 
dustrial countries took the opportu- 
nity to increase taxation on gasoline. 


here are two major uncertainties 
on the demand side. One is the 
degree of continuing momen- 
tum in the improvement of en- 
ergy efficiency—conservation. Will 
lower prices and the current percep- 
tion of surplus reduce efforts to main- 
tain and increase energy efficiency, or 
is increased efficiency now built into 


the conservation response lagged be- 
hind the price increases of the 1970s. 
This leads some observers to expect a 
similar lagged response in the other 
direction, as a result of lower prices. 
Yet three points can be made in re- 
ply. First, prices that are considered 
low today are still much higher than 
the prices of the early 1970s. Second, 
technological change and innovation 
will continue to improve energy effi- 
ciency, both as a direct objective and 


While energy security and 
sheer cost were the 
driving forces pushing 
conservation in the 1970s 
and '80s, a new imperative is 
now entering the scene— 
environmental concern. 
Atmospheric and climate 
issues could provide a strong 
motive to improve energy 
efficiency and gain 
time to understand the 
environmental phenomena. 
Such concerns are becoming 
increasingly prominent on 
the political agenda in 
industrial countries. 





as a by-product. T hird, while energy 
security and sheer cost were the driv- 
ing forces pushing conservation in 
the 1970s and ’80s, a new imperative 
is now entering the scene—environ- 
mental concern. Atmospheric and cli- 
mate issues—air pollution, global 
warming and the greenhouse ef- 
fect—could provide a strong motive 
to improve energy efficiency, thus re- 
ducing the amount of hydrocarbon 
combustion that is required and so 
gaining time to understand the envi- 
ronmental phenomena better. Such 

concerns are becoming increasingly 
prominent on the political agenda in 
the United States and other industrial 
countries and also in international 
negotiations. 

The second uncertainty concerns 
the developing world. According to 
many of the projections of the late 
1970s and early '805, oil demand was 
expected to increase substantially 
within the Third World. This did not 
happen, in large part, because of the 
poor economic performance in many 
of these countries—the result of weak 
industrial-world markets for com- 
modities, balance-of-payment prob- 
lems and debt-related austerity. Yet 
the potential for growth in oil con- 
sumption in these countries remains 
enormous. For instance, while in the 
United States there is one car for ev- 
ery 1.8 people, in the developing 
world, there is one car for every 81 
people. If the developing world over- 
comes its current stagnation and re- 
sumes growth, the growth rate for oil 
demand would be pushed higher. 


This brings us to the other side of 


the equation—supply. Here we must 
look at the broad range of energy 
sources, not just oil. In both absolute 
and relative terms, the world has 
moved away from oil to natural gas, 
coal and nuclear power. This shift re- 
flects both economic forces and high- 
ly focused strategies on the part ofthe 
industrial countries. Yet what are the 
prospects for the major alternative 
sources of supply in a low-price 
environment? 

Natural gas is found in abundance 
around the world. Proven reserves 
have increased by a third since 1978. 
There are important growth oppor- 
tunities for gas in North America. In 
Western Europe, gas consumption 
has grown, and a more integrated dis- 


tribution system is emerging across 
the Continent. 

Gas is a very attractive fuel in envi- 
ronmental terms, and it will be a bene- 
ficiary of concerns about the atmo- 
sphere and climate. Its drawback is 
that, compared to oil, it is expensive to 
transport over long distances. By low- 
ering its temperature, natural gas can 
be liquefied and shipped by sea, but 
the cost of establishing new liquefac- 
tion projects based on current tech- 
nologies is quite high. Exporting gov- 
ernments will have to take a judicious 
view as to what they can expect as 
0 take in taxes. Looking toward 
theend ofthe century, some potential 
suppliers are seeking to move into 
new markets— Norway, and possibly 
Venezuela, into the United States; Ni- 
geria into Western Europe. 

Coal is widely abundant. It has 
greatly increased its share of the mar- 
ket in electricity generation, and is a 
beneficiary of stalemate in nuclear 
energy. The main obstacles to further 
coal use are environmental consider- 
ations. Unless there is progress on 
clean- burning technologies, coal will 
be the big loser, with restrictions and 
disincentives placed on its use. 

Nuclear power appeared a very at- 
tractive ener gy source to government 
policy makers in the earlv 1970s be- 
cause of its promise of national auton- 
omy and low cost. Around the world, 
about 430 plants are licensed for op- 
eration, with another 120 or so under 
construction. That, however, will 
probably mark the limit of nuclear- 
power development, at least in its cur- 
rent technological form. Costs have 
been anything but low, partly because 
of recurrent changes in environmen- 
tal regulations. The last order for a 
nuclear- -power plant in the United 
States that has not been canceled was 
placed in 1973; plans for the expan- 
sion of nuclear power have been con- 
tinually curtailed. 

Although the governments of sev- 
eral industrial nations have main- 
tained acommitment to nuclear pow- 
er, in practical terms only France m 


Japan are moving ahead with nuclea 


power, although in both cases at a re- 
duced pace. The Chernobyl disaster 


only solidified what had already been 
an increasing stalemate in the expan- 
sion of nuclear power. The rise of 
concern about global warm ingis stim- 
ulating increasing discussion. about 
the development of a new generation 
of smaller, inherently safer nuclear 
reactors. But this will be a long-term 
option. As circumstances are today, 
the additional contribution of nuclear 
power to the energy mix in the next 
decade will be much more modest 
than what was anticipated even a few 
years ago. 

This brings us back to oil. In 
1973, non-OPEC production totaled 
around 19 million barrels of oil a day. 
By 1981—with the surge of produc- 
tion from Mexico, Alaska and the 
North Sea—it had reached around 24 
mbd. It continued to grow in the 
1980s, reaching 28.5 mbd by 1985. 

Perhaps the biggest surprise since 
the oil price collapse has been the re- 
silience of non-OPEC production, 
which has continued to increase. But 
non-OPEC is a singular term fora very 
mixed world. It includes w idely dispa- 
rate areas, from North America and 
the North Sea to India, Malaysia and 
Colombia. And one crucial distinc- 
tion stands out—between the United 
States and everywhere else. 


n the late 1970s, a production de- 
cline was widely expected for the 
United States. It did not occur. Pro- 
duction continued to increase on 
the North Slope of Alaska. The high 
prices also provided a tremendous in- 
centive for oil ا‎ in the 
"lower 48." This explosion of invest- 
ment and activity propped up pro- 
duction, including some that was 
highly marginal in economic terms 
and that depended o on hiph pe es. in 


already ‘crumbling prop, and U.S. 
crude-oil production has fallen by al- 
most 10 percent since the beginning 
E | اوسن‎ abouto one ion bar rels 


U. s production will. continue to 
drop, though the prediction for the 
rate of decline has been tempered— 
to perhaps 100,000 to 200,000 barrels 
per day. 

The significant decline to date in 
U.S. production makes the overall in- 
crease in non-OPEC production all 
the more remarkable, for it means 





In the early 1980s, the 
world's energy markets— 
and its economic 
and political order— 
were suspended between 
crisis and adjustment. 
Today, at the close of the 
19805, it is clear that 
adjustment won out, 
convincingly and at a much 
more rapid rate than was 
generally expected. 


that production outside OPEC and 
the United States has actually risen 
about two million barrels per day 
since the price collapse. Non-OPEC 
production could increase by 1.2-2.0 
mbd by the mid-1990s, even ina low- 
price environment. The reasons are 
threefold. First, exploration and pro- 
duction have become much more effi- 
cient, and supply costs are down 
substantially. Second, governments 
around the world have shown a will- 
ingness to reduce their tax take on 
companies, improving the commer- 
cial economics even in a low-price en- 
vironment. Third, many companies 
are willing to invest now to be in posi- 
tion for what they regard as the likeli- 
hood of higher oil prices in the next 
decade. 

The current. disparity between 
share of production and share of re- 
serves would suggest an eventual shift 
back to reliance on OPEC and the 
Middle East. But the result of all this 


Iraq War could mean additional pro- 
duction from both these countries. 

There is an important additional 
point about the oil-exporung coun- 
tries that has generally been over- 
looked. Their rapid population 
growth means that, in a low-price sce- 
nario, many of them will experience 
declining real incomes per capita—at 
atime when their demographic struc- 
tures are heavily skewed toward the 
young. This could threaten the social 
and political order in oil-exporting 
countries, influencing their capability 
and interest in exporting oil. 

If a survey were taken today of 
those in charge of oil policies in the 
OPEC countries, many would rueful- 
ly say that the second round of price 
increases, during 1979-81, ended up 
being a tremendous mistake from the 
viewpoint of their own countries. 
Those increases damaged the long- 
term market for their oil, brought 
new competitors into the market, led 
to a great deal of very wasteful spend- 
ing, created inflation and dislocation 
within their economies and societies, 
generated expectations that could not 
possibly be met and finally forced the 
adoption of severe austerity policies. 

However, as time goes on, collec- 


tive memories will fade; new person- 
alities will come onto the scene who 
did not experience directly the second 
oil shock and its consequences, and 
who will not have an intuitive grasp of 
the lessons it taught. When the mar- 
ket tightens, or when there Is again a 
major disruption in supply, these suc- 
cessors could well decide that the op- 
portunity is at hand to make up for 
lost time. Thus, another element of 
increasing risk through the 1990s will 
be the progressive unlearning of the 
lessons of the 70s and '80s. 


ne thing that looks very sure 1s 
that U.S. oil imports will continue 
to increase because of growing 
demand and falling production. 
If current trends last, sometime in the 
1990s the United States will cross the 
"continental divide" and become de- 
pendent on imports for more than 50 
percent of its total oil consumption. 
Yet oil is only part of the total U.S. en- 
ergy mix. At current rates of con- 
sumption, oil imports account for 16 
percent of total U.S. energy demand, 
meaning that the United States is over 
80-percent self-sufficient in energy. 

The underpinnings of energy secu- 
rity are also affected by structural 
changes in the oil market. The events 
of the 1970s broke up the integration 
of the upstream (production) and 
downstream (refining and market- 
ing) functions in traditional oil com- 
panies. Moreover, the major oil com- 
panies have for the most part gone 
through considerable contraction 
and restructuring, 

But the vacuum created by the re- 
trenchment of the international oil 
companies is now being filled. A new 
feature is downstream integration— 
“reintegration” —by state oil compa- 
nies. Some of these companies, origi- 
nally created to embody the national- 
istic aspirations of oil-exportng 
countries, are becoming significant 
international refiners and market- 
ers—in effect, the new integrated oil 
companies of the 1990s. Kuwait itself 
is virtually an integrated oil company, 
possessing not only huge oil reserves 
and a large export-refinery capacity, 
but also overseas refineries and thou- 





venturetotakeover Texaco'srefining 
and marketing operations in 23 states 
in the United States. Venezuela owns 
refining and marketing Joint ventures 
in the United States, West Germany 
and Sweden, and will be adding fur- 
ther to its system. The Norwegian 
state oil company, Statoil, is building 
up its own system in Scandinavia. 

The objective of the exporters is to 
ensure for themselves access to con- 
sumers in competitive markets—"se- 
curity of demand." They may not be 
able to protect the price, but they can 
protect the volumes they sell. Coun- 
tries taking the lead in reintegration 
are those that during the past decade 
lost market share to newer exporting 
countries and are now intent on re- 
gaining their share. 

Some will worry that these invest- 
ments could be Trojan horses, open- 
ing up oil markets in consuming 
countries to new manipulation and 
sharp price increases. In order to do 
that, however, the exporters would 
have to gain a considerably larger 
share of markets than appears likely. 
Others—competitive refiners and 
marketers, and domestic oil and gas 
producers—will have the opposite 
worry: that the exporters will use 
these facilities to cut prices in an ag- 
gressive or even predatory manner, 
in order to gain markets. 

Yet, on the other hand, such deals 
can enhance energy security if they 
embody a new pragmatism and create 
more durable economic bonds be- 
tween consumers and producers. Af- 
ter all, this movement represents a 
recognition on the part of the export- 
ers, in the aftermath of the shortages 
and nationalistic fervor of the 1970s, 
that customers matter after all. 

To talk of uncertainty in assessing 
energy security is not to avoid the is- 
sue, but rather to face the fundamen- 
tal reality. Identification and under- 
standing of the key uncertainties are 
essential to good energy policy mak- 
ing, both in government and in the 
private sector. Under such circum- 
stances, what should be the aims of 
U.S. energy-security policy? 

Slow the growth of U.S. oil imports. 
Rapid growth in U.S. imports would 
be destabilizing, and efforts should be 


h lk tools that will be 
bated include some mixture ofthe fol- 
lowing: a gasoline tax, an oil-import 
fee, an improved fiscal environment 
for domestic oil and gas exploration 
and production, and incentives to re- 
duce the dependence on oil in the 
transportation sector. 

Strengthen the domestic oil and gas in- 
dustry. It is important to maintain a 
strong domestic oil and gas industry, 
even though it will certainly be a 
smaller industry than in the late 1970s 
and early 80s. The same applies to the 
often overlooked oil-services sector. 
so that skills and technology will be 
maintained and developed further. 

Increase natural-gas use. Gas can sub- 
stitute for oil in many uses, and such 
an expansion would contribute to the 
vitality of the domestic oil and gas in- 
dustry and the regions dependent on 
it. In the longer term, the lar ge gas 
supplies on Alaska’s North Slope, 
now bottled up by lack of transporta- 
tion, could provide a significant secu- 
rity reserve. 

Promote energy efficiency. Conserva- 
tion has gone from being treated with 
derision, or at best not being taken 
very seriously, to a status of universal 
high regard, at least in terms of rheto- 

. Yet the preliminary post-1986 
energy trends, environmental consid- 
erations, possible pressures on elec- 
tricity supply, the spread of technol- 
ogy into the developing world—these 
are some of the factors that provide a 
rationale for putting particular em- 
phasis on renewed progress in energy 
efficiency. 

Support RED. Vigorous research- 
and-development programs should 
be carried out in energy-efficiency 


technologies, clean combustion of 


coal, gas utilization, alternative tech- 
nologies sand new nuclear design. The 
objective should be to support a diver- 

sified portfolio of activities—some 
with nearer and some with longer- 
term time horizons—recognizing the 
uncertainty in predicting technologi- 

zal advance. Growing environmental 
concerns provide further impetus for 
such research. 

Ensure competitive markets. Free and 
flexible energy markets should be en- 
couraged. The U.S. oil- -price controls 
of the 1970s may have had i important 
political support. Consumers were 


partly protected from the immediate 
price increases, but at the expense of 
impaired access to oil products—e.g., 
rauoning by waiting in line. Many 
who advocated price controls in the 
1970s now recognize, in retrospect, 
the logical inconsistency between 
supporting energy efficiency and try- 
ing to repress price signals. 

In the early 1980s, the world’s ener- 
gy markets—and its economic and 
political order—were suspended be- 
tween crisis and adjustment. Today, 
at the close of the 1980s, itis clear that 
adjustment won out, convincingly 
and at a much more rapid rate than 
was generally expected, as the effects 
of the second oil shock were overlaid 
on the first. Consumers are now en- 
joying the benefits: today, energy 
supply and price levels do not con- 
strain economic ud 

Energy has a special significance in 
the economy. It is the basis of indus- 
trial society. Oil, in particular, carries 
special importance and thus special 
risks because of its central role, its 
strategic character and its geographic 
distribution—Aand the recurrent pat- 
tern of crisis in its supply. Current cir- 
cumstances allow us to view the ener- 
gv scene dispassionately, and to 
recognize how much has changed. It 
will be remarkable if we get to the end 
ofthe 1990s without our energy secu- 
rity being tested by political or techni- 
cal crises. Today, however, we do 
have a considerable security margin, 
and that allows us the hard-earned 
luxury of addressing the question of 
energy security in the 1990s and how 
it can be maintained and enhanced— 
not with panic, but with prudence. ¢ 





THE EARTH AND ITS ENERGY 


Living with 
the Greenhouse Effect 


Though scientists debate about how much 
our climate already has been altered, they 
agree that only dramatic changes in how we 
live can halt the Earth’s gradual warming. 











By Andrew C. Revkin 


The Earth’s ecosystem maintains a 
fragile equilibrium. For example, a 
prehistoric decrease of less than five 
degrees in the global mean temperature 
once ushered in a series of ice ages. 
Many experts think we are now 
experiencing a temperature change of 
just a few degrees in the opposite 
direction, a gradual warming of the 
world’s atmosphere that could lead to a 
dangerous rise in sea level, more severe 
hurricanes and cyclones, and dramatic 
shifts in precipitation that could disrupt 
present-day agriculture. Scientists have 
coined a benign-sounding term for this 
prospect: the greenhouse effect. Carbon 
dioxide and other gases that are 
accumulating in the lower atmosphere 
allow the sun’s rays to enter, but trap the 
excess heat like a gigantic greenhouse. 
This warming, which some 
climatologists already detect, may be 
dangerous for two reasons. First, it is 
happening quickly, over tens of years, 
instead of the tens of thousands of years 
that led to the ice ages. Second, the 
primary cause of the greenhouse effect is 
industrialized civilization itself. As this 
report shows, we may well be altering 
the world’s ecological balance in a new 
and unpredictable way. 

Andrew C. Revkin is a senior editor 
of Discover magazine, from which this 
article is excerpted. 


June 23, 1988, the United 
States sizzled as thermometers 
topped 38 degrees Celsius in cit- 
ies from coast to coast. In the na- 
tion’s heartland the searing heat was 
accompanied by a ruinous drought 
that ravaged crops and prompted talk 
of a dust bowl to rival that of the 
1930s. Heat waves and droughts are 
nothing new, of course. But on that 
stifling June day a top atmospheric 
scientist testifying in Washington had 
a disturbing message for his senatori- 
al audience: get used to it. 

This wasn't just a bad year, James 
Hansen of NASA's Goddard Institute 
for Space Studies told the Senate 
committee, or even the start of a bad 
decade. Rather, he could state with 
"99 percent confidence" that a recent, 
persistent rise in global temperature 
was a climatic signal he and his col- 
leagues had long been expecung. 
Others were less certain, arguing 
there was room for doubt. But Han- 
sen was willing to say what no one had 
dared say before. "Ihe greenhouse 
effect,” he claimed, “has been detect- 
ed and is changing our climate now.” 

Until recently, despite dire warn- 
ings from climatologists, the green- 
house effect has seemed somehow ac- 
ademic and far off. The idea behind it 
is simple: gases accumulating in the 
atmosphere as by-products of human 
industry and agriculture—carbon di- 
oxide, mostly, but also methane, ni- 
trous oxide, ozone and chlorofluoro- 


Andrew C. Revkin © 1988 Discover Publications, 
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As part of a natural cycle, the 
sun’s direct rays (not those 
reflected by ice and clouds) heat 
up the Earth. Through millenia a 
fairly stable amount of this heat 
has escaped back into space in 
the form of infrared energy. 
Modern industry and agriculture 
have altered this delicate 
balance by producing carbon 
dioxide and other gases that 
trap heat in the atmosphere. The 
buildup of these “greenhouse” 
gases could be causing a 
worldwide warming trend. 





THE HEAT IS ON cooling in the stratosphere while the 
lower atmosphere is warmer—jibe 
with what computer models predict 
should happen with greenhouse 
heating. And the warming comes at a 


time when, by rights, the Earth 
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The exact nature of the 
greenhouse effect in a given 
location is difficult to predict, but 
scientists say that warming is 
likely. This computer model 
projects possible changes in 
July temperatures over the next 
40 years. White areas are 
expected to experience little 
change, blue areas may cool, 
and yellow, orange and red areas 
show increasing heat—from 

one to five degrees Celsius. 
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carbons—let in the sun’s warming 
rays but don’t let excess heat escape. 
As a result, mean global temperature 
has probably been rising for decades. 
But the rise has been so gradual that it 
has been masked by the much great- 
er, and ordinary, year-to-year swings 
in world temperature. 

Not anymore, said Hansen. The 
1980s have already seen the five hot- 
test years on record. Moreover, the 
seasonal, regional and atmospheric 
patterns of rising. temperatures— 
greater warming in winters than sum- 
mers, greater warming at high lati- 
tudes than near the equator and a 






should actually be cooler than nor- 
mal. The sun's radiance has dropped 
slightly since the 1970s, and dust 
thrown up by recent volcanic erup- 
tions should be keeping some sun- 
light from reaching the planet. 

Even though most climatologists 
think Hansen's claims are premature, 
they agree that warming ison the way. 
Carbon dioxide levels are 25 percent 
higher now than they were in 1860, 
and the atmosphere’s burden of 
greenhouse gases is expected to keep 
growing. By the middle of the next 
century the resulting warming could 
boost global mean temperatures from 
1.5 to 4.5 degrees Celsius. That 
doesn't sound like much, but it equals 
the temperature rise since the end of 
the last Ice Age, and the conse- 
quences could be devastating. Weath- 
er patterns could shift, bringing 
drought to once fertile areas and 
heavy rains to fragile deserts that can- 
not handle them. As runoff from 
melting glaciers increases and warm- 
ing seawater expands, sea level could 
rise as much as two meters, inun- 
dating low-lying coastal areas and 
islands. There would be dramatic 
disruptions of agriculture, water re- 
sources, fisheries, coastal activity and 
energy use. 

Comparable climate shifts have 
happened before, but over tens of 
centuries, not tens of years. The un- 
precedented rapid change could ac- 
celerate the already high rate of spe- 
cies extinction as plants and animals 
fail to adapt quickly enough. For the 
first time in history humans are af- 
fecting the ecological balance of not 
justa region but the entire world, all at 
once. "We're altering the environ- 
ment far faster than we can possibly 
predict the consequences," says Ste- 
phen Schneider, a climate expert at 
the National Center for Atmospheric 
Research in Boulder, Colorado. 

Schneider has been trying to gener- 
ate interest in the greenhouse effect 
since the early 1970s, although large- 
ly unsuccessfully. Frightening as the 
greenhouse effect is, the task of curb- 
ing it is so daunting that no one has 


been willing to take the necessary 
steps as long as there was even a tiny 
chance that the effect might not be 
real. Since greenhouse gases are 
chiefly the result of human industry 
and agriculture, it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that civilization itself is the 
ultimate cause of global warming. 
That doesn't mean nothing can be 
done; only that delaying the effects of 
global warming by cutting down on 
greenhouse-gas emissions will be very 
difficult, both technically and politi- 
cally. Part of the problem is that pre- 
dicting exactly what will happen to 
the local climate, region by region, isa 
task that’s still beyond the power of 
even the most sophisticated comput- 
er model. 

Some parts of the world could actu- 
ally benefit from climate change, 
while others could suffer tremen- 
dously. But for the foreseeable future 
the effects will be uncertain. No na- 
tion can plan on benefiting, and so, 
says Schneider, we must all “hedge 
our global bets,” by reducing emis- 
sions of greenhouse gases. “The long- 
er we wait to take action,” he Says, 
“and the weaker the action, the larger 
the effect and the more likely that it 
will be negative.” 

While the greenhouse effect 
threatens to make life on Earth miser- 
able, it is also part of the reason life is 
livable in the first place. For at least 
the last 100,000 years atmospheric 
carbon dioxide, naturally generated 
and consumed by animals and plants, 
was in rough equilibrium, at a couple 
of hundred parts per million. With- 
out this minute but critical trace to 
hold in heat, the globe's mean tem- 
perature would be from five to 10 de- 
grees Celsius instead of a comfortable 
15 degrees. The amount of carbon di- 
oxide has risen and fallen a bit, coin- 
ciding with the spread and retreat of 
glaciers as ice ages have come and 
gone. But until the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, atmospheric carbon dioxide lev- 
els never rose above a manageable 
280 parts per million. 

Then, beginning early in the 19th 
century, the burning of fossil fuels, es- 
pecially coal, took off. By 1900, car- 
bon dioxide levels in the atmosphere 
had begun to rise steadily, reaching 
340 parts per million in 1987. 

Levels of the other greenhouse gas- 
es have also risen. Methane, for exam- 
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This graph shows fractions of global warming 
caused by various gases. Carbon dioxide is much 
more plentiful in the atmosphere, but the other gases 
absorb infrared energy more efficiently. By 2010these 
less common gases may be responsible for half the 
temperature increase, which will continue to 


accelerate unless action is taken. 


ple, is generated primarily by bacteri- 
al decomposition of organic matter— 
particularly in such places as landfills, 


flooded rice paddies and the guts of 


cattle and termites—and by the burn- 
ing of wood. Methane concentration 
in the atmosphere has grown steadily 
as the Earth’s human population has 
grown, rising one percent a year over 
the last decade. Levels of chlorofluo- 
rocarbons, which are used as refriger- 
ants, as cleaning solvents and as raw 
materials for making plastic foam, 
have climbed five percent annually. 
The amount of nitrous oxide in the 
atmosphere has quickly increased as 
well, with about a third of the total 


added by human activity—much of 


that emitted by nitrogen-based fertil- 
izers. This gas is also released by the 
burning of coal and other fossil fuels, 
including gasoline. And ozone, which 
forms a beneficial shield against ultra- 
violet radiation when high in the 
stratosphere, is an efficient green- 
house gas when it appears at airliner 
altitudes—as it increasingly does, 
since it too is a by-product of fossil- 
fuel burning. 

All these gases are far more effi- 
cient at absorbing infrared energy 
(the invisible radiation that ordinarily 
carries the Earth’s excess heat into 


space) than is carbon dioxide. Indeed, 
atmospheric chemists have estimated 
that the combined warming effect of 
these trace gases will soon equal or ex- 
ceed the effect from carbon dioxide. 
And even as growth has slowed in the 
industrialized nations, the Third 
World is rushing full tilt into develop- 
ment. All told, millions of tons of 
greenhouse gases enter the atmo- 
sphere each year. 

The big question is, given the inex- 
orable buildup of these gases—a 
growth that even the most spirited op- 
timists concede can only be slowed, 
not stopped—what will the specific 
effects be? It's hard to say, because the 
relationship between worldwide cli- 
mate and local weather is such a com- 
plex phenomenon to begin with. The 
chaotic patterns of jet streams and 
vortices and ocean currents swirling 
around the globe and governing the 
weather still confound meteorolo- 
gists; in fact, weather more than two 
weeks in the future is thought by some 
to be inherently unpredictable. 

Computer models of climate 


changes indicate, however, some con- 
sequences of a warming Farth that 
will be universal. Perhaps the most 
obvious is a rise in sea level. “If we 
went all out to slow the warming 





trend, we might stall sea-level rise at 
one to two meters," says Robert Bud- 
demeier of Lawrence Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory in California, who 
is studying the impact of sea-level rise 
on coral reefs. “But that’s the very best 
you could hope for." Andatwo-meter 
rise, Buddemeier predicts, would be 





devastating. 
It would, for one thing, render al- ENERGY EFFICIENCY ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 
most all low coral islands uninhabit- A refrigerator factory. Requiring SOURCES 
able. For places like the Maldives off appliances, cars, houses and lighting Solar-energy collectors. By the 
the west coast of India and some Ca- to be more energy-efficient could year 2000, manufacturing costs of 
ribbean nations, this could mean displace enough fossil fuels to keep solar cells could fall to half a dollar 
diaz dec gie odd carbon dioxide emissions at almost per watt. That would make solar 
ies = ng "e than ees nal CSCO current levels for the next 80 years. electricity competitive with power 
oastal regions of continents O1 This goal could be achieved by from the conventional fossil-fuel 
larger islands will also be in harm's improving worldwide energy sources that have contributed 
way, particularly towns or cities built efficiency by two percent annually. to a warming Earth. 
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on barrier islands and the fertile flat 
plains that typically surround river 
deltas. Bangladesh, dominated by the 
Ganges-Brahmaputra-Meghna Del- 
ta, is the classic case, says Budde- 
meier. "It's massively populated, and 
something like a sixth of the country Is 
going to go away." 

One mitigating factor for some 
coastal nations that are still develop- 
ing, such as Belize and Indonesia, 
is that they generally have commit- 
ted fewer resources to the coastline 
than their developed counterparts. 
Indeed, the impact on coastal cities 
in developed countries may be 
enormous. 

Storms, for example, are a great 
danger to Galveston, Texas, which 
Stephen Leatherman of the Labora- 
tory for Coastal Research at the 
University of Maryland has studied 
extensively. Given just a meter in 
sea-level rise, a moderately bad 
hurricane, of the type that occurs 
about once every 10 years, would 
have the destructive impact of the 
type of storm that occurs once a cen- 
tury. And Galveston is typical of a 
whole range of U.S. resort areas on 
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“The point is, all these cities have NATURAL GAS PRESERVING FORESTS 

been built on low-lying sandy barrier Natural-gas pipelines. Burning In the tropics each year about 

islands, mostly with elevations no natural gas emits only 70 percent as 100,000 square kilometers of forest 

higherthan three meters above sea le- much carbon dioxide as oil does, are destroyed for farmland " fuel. 

» 1 d to the 

vel," Leatherman says. "Just a small and only 60 percent as much as coal. Deforestation has adde 

P x level will 4 } woa f Reserves of gas are abundant greenhouse effect, since 

rise in sca dr: will result in a lot O worldwide. photosynthesis acts as a natural 

complications. sponge for carbon dioxide and 
Even as cities become more vulner- burning wood produces methane. 

able to moderate storms, the intensity Many nations recently have 

of hurric: nav increase dramati- embarked on forest-restoration 

X hurricanes may increas ame programs. 


cally, says Kerry Emanuel, a meteo- 
rologist at MIT. Hurricane intensity 
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is linked to the temperature of the sea 
surface, Emanuel explains. Accord- 
ing to his models, if the sea warms to 
predicted levels, the most intense 
hurricanes will be 40 to 50 percent 
more severe than the most intense 
hurricanes of the past 50 vears. 

James Titus, director of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency's Sea 
Level Rise Project, says communities 
will have two choices: build walls or 
get out of the way. For cities such as 
New York or Boston the answer may 

well be to build walls. But for most 
Hr coastal regions, picking up and 
moving may work out better. 

Another worldwide consequence 
of global warming is increased precip- 
itation: warmer air will mean more 
evaporation of ocean water, more 
clouds and an overall rise in rain and 
snow of between five and seven per- 
cent. But it won't be evenly distribut- 
ed. One climate model at Princeton 
University predicts that central India 
will have doubled precipitation, while 
the centers of continents at middle 
latitudes—the midwestern United 
States, for example—will actually 
have much drier summers than they 
have now. Some arid areas, including 
southern California and Morocco, 
will have drier winters; and winters 
are when such areas get most of their 
precipitation. Moreover, the effect 

may be self-perpetuating: drier soil 
leads to even hotter air. 

Food is another crucial resource 
that will be affected by the global 
greenhouse. Taken by itself, a rise in 
atmospheric carbon dioxide might 
not be so bad. For many crops more 
carbon dioxide means a rise in the rate 
of photosynthesis and, therefore, in 
growth. Also, as the planet gets warm- 
er, crops might be cultivated farther 
north. But as usual, things are not so 
simple. A temperature rise of only 
two degrees Celsius in the tropics 
could reduce rice production by more 
than 10 percent. 

In temperate regions also, the pic- 
ture is mixed. Cynthia Rosenzweig, a 
researcher based at NASA’s Goddard 
Institute, has been using crop-growth 


computer models to predict effects of 


carbon dioxide buildup and climate 
change on wheat, the most widely cul- 
tivated crop in the world. Rosenzweig 
tested a world with doubled carbon 
dioxide levels, and found that in nor- 


The greatest obstacle 
facing those who are trying 
to slow the output of 
greenhouse gases is the 
fundamental and 
pervasive nature of the 
human activities that are 
causing the problem: 
deforestation, 
industrialization, energy 
production. As 
populations boom, 
productivity must keep up. 


mal years the wheat grew better, 
thanks to the extra carbon dioxide. 
But in dry years there was a marked 
increase in crop failures, because of 
excessive heat. Given the likelihood 
that heat waves and droughts are in- 
creasing, she says, no one should 
count on better yields. 

The nations most likely to reap the 
benefits of warmer climate are Cana- 


da and the Soviet Union, much of 


whose vast land area is too cold for 
large-scale crop cultivation. But 
again, atmospheric scientists also 
stress that no nation can predict bene- 
fits. ` ‘The nou’ suggest inar eco- 


says pe ary sc ientist Mic hael McEL- 
roy of Harvard University. “The 
southwestern U.S. desert to the Grain 
Belt; the Grain Belt to Canada. There 
might be winners and losers if this 
shift occurs slowly. But suppose it 
shifts so fast that ecosystems are un- 
able to keep up?" For example, he 
says, there is a limit to the distance 
that a forest can propagate in a year. 
"Hf ıt is unable to propagate fast 
enough, then either we have to come 
in and plant trees, or else we'll see to- 


tal devastation and the collapse of the 
ecosystem." 

Accor ding to Irving Mintzer, a se- 
nior associate with the Energy and 
Climate Project of the World Re- 
sources Institute m Washington, 
there is another reason to be leery of 
projections for regional agricultural 
benefits. Just because climatic condi- 
tions conducive to grain cultivation 
move north, that doesn't mean that 
other M conditions io be 


ple, pee not die ic optimum type 
of soil for growing wheat and corn. 

Wildlife will suffer, too. In much of 
the world, wilderness areas are in- 
creasingly hemmed in by develop- 
ment, and when climate shifts, these 
fragile ecosystems won't be able to 
shift with it. Plants will suddenly be 
unable to propagate their seeds, and 
animals will have no place to go. Spe- 
cles in the Arctic, such as caribou, may 
lose vital migratory routes as ice 
bridges between islands melt. 

The only way to eliminate the 
greenhouse problem completely 
would be to return the world to its 
preindustrial state. No one proposes 
that. But researchers agree that there 
is ad that can 1 be done to at least 


servation comes p using les coal, 
finding more efficient ways to use 

cleaner-burning fossil fuels, and tak- 
ing a new look at nonfossil alterna- 
tives, everything from solar and geo- 
thermal energy to—yes, even some 
environmentalists are admitting it— 
nuclear power. 

Getting the world’s fractious na- 
tions to agree to a program of remedi- 
al measures sounds extremely diffi- 
cult, but Stephen Schneider sees signs 
that it may not be impossible. 
Schneider was one of more than 300 
delegates from 48 countries who at- 
tended the International Conference 
on the Changing Atmosphere, which 
took place in Toronto, coincidentally, 


just a week after Hansen's congressio- 


nal testimony. The meeting was the 
first large-sc ale attempt to bridge the 
gap between scientists and policy 
makers on a wide range of atmo- 
spheric problems, including not just 
the greenhouse effect but also acid 
ram and the depletion of the protec- 
tive layer ofozone in the stratosphere. 
The conference called for: 





M 


Empty reservoirs 





Warmer climates may cause a variety of water- 
related problems. In California, for instance, more 
precipitation may fall on the mountains in the form of 
rain rather than snow (above). Then, instead of a snow 
pack that will melt in the summer and fill up that state's 
reservoirs, the rain will run off the land, leading to 
winter floods and summer water shortages. Reduced 
ice and snow packs at the poles will raise sea levels 
worldwide, inundating coastal communities such as 
Galveston, Texas (below), built on barrier islands. 
Moderate hurricanes will bring much more devastating 
storm surges. 





* A20 percent reduction in carbon 
dioxide emissions by industrialized 
nations by the year 2005, using a 
combination of conservation efforts 
and reduced consumption of fossil 
fuels. A 50 percent cut would even- 
tually be needed to stabilize atmo- 
spheric carbon dioxide. 

e A switch from coal or oil to other 
fuels. Burning natural gas, for ex- 
ample, produces half as much car- 
bon dioxide per unit of energy as 
burning coal. 

* Much more funding for develop- 
ment of solar power, wind power, 
geothermal power and the like, and 
efforts to develop safe nuclear 
power. 

* Drastic reductions in deforesta- 
tion, and encouragement of forest 
replanting and restoration. 

* The labeling of products whose 
manufacture does not harm the 
environment. 

* Nearly complete elimination of 
the use of chlorofluorocarbons, or 
CFCs, by the vear 2000. 

There is a lack of basic informa- 
tion on the flow of carbon dioxide 
and the other greenhouse gases into 
and out of the atmosphere and bio- 
sphere. Just as one example, there is 
no good estimate of how much car- 
bon dioxide, methane and nitrous 
oxide are produced by fires, both 
man-made and naturally occurring. 
“We need to better assess global bio- 
mass burning as a source of green- 
house gases," says Joel Levine of the 
NASA Langley Research Center in 
Hampton, Virginia. “We have to 
understand what we’re actually do- 
ing when we burn tropical forests 
and when we burn agricultural 
stubble after harvest. We don't 
know ona global basis what the con- 
tribution is." 

Remarkably, the conference 
spurred some specific promises 
from political leaders rather than 
just vague platitudes. Prime Minis- 
ters Brian Mulroney of Canada and 
Gro Harlem Brundtland of Norway 
pledged that their countries will 
slow fossil-fuel use and forgive 
some Third World debt, allowing 
developing countries to grow in a 
sustainable way. Says Schneider, 
“In the 15 years that I’ve been trying 
to convince people of the serious- 
ness of the greenhouse effect, this is 








One forecast of likely precipitation changes 
under the greenhouse effect: most interior 
regions will become much drier; some 
coastal regions will have dramatic increases 
in rain because of warmer sea water; 
ecological zones will shiftto higher latitudes, 
disrupting present-day agriculture. 


the first time I’ve seen a broad con- 
sensus: first, there is a consensus 
that action is not premature. Sec- 
ond, that solutions have to occur on 
a global as well as a national scale.” 

In the end, the greatest obstacle 
facing those who are trying to slow 
the output of greenhouse gases is 
the fundamental and pervasive na- 
ture of the human activities that are 
causing the problem: deforestation, 
industrialization, energy produc- 
tion. As populations boom, produc- 
tivity must keep up. And evenas the 
developed nations of the world cut 
back on fossil-fuel use, there will be 
no justifiable way to prevent the 
Third World from expanding its 
use of coal and oil. 

And then there is poverty, which 


contributes to the greenhouse ef- 
fect by encouraging destruction of 
forests. “Approximately 75 percent 
of the deforestation occurring in 
the world today is accounted for by 
landless people in a desperate 
search for food," says José Lutzen- 
berger, director of the Gaia Foun- 
dation, an influential Brazilian en- 
vironmental group. Commercial 
logging accounts for just 15 percent 
of tropical forest loss worldwide. 
Industrialized nations, which cre- 
ated most of the greenhouse prob- 
lem, should lead the way to finding 
solutions, says U.S. State Depart- 
ment official Richard. Benedick, 
who was a conference attendee. 
The first priority, he says, should be 
strong conservation efforts. Tech- 


Living with the Greenhouse Effect 





nology can be transferred to devel- 
oping countries. In some Third 
World nations a partial solution can 
be as simple as modernizing energy 
production and distribution. Up- 
grading India’s electric-power dis- 
tribution system, Benedick says, 
could double the effective energy 
output of coal-fired power plants. 
Addressing the conference, Har- 
vard scientist McElroy concluded, 
“If we choose to take on this chal- 
lenge, it appears that we can slow 
the rate of change substantially, giv- 
ing us time to develop mechanisms 
so that the cost to society and the 
damage to ecosystems can be mini- 
mized. We could alternatively close 
our eyes, hope for the best, and pay 
the cost when the bill comes due.” « 





THE EARTH AND ITS ENERGY 


New Safeguards 
for Nuclear Power 


The pros and cons of whether atomic energy can help 
relieve worldwide environmental pressures. 





By Edmund Faltermayer 


Nuclear power may well be the most 
controversial source of energy, evoking 
great passions on the part of advocates 
and opponents. In the last 10 years well- 
publicized accidents at reactors in the 
Soviet Union and the United States have 
strengthened the hand of 
environmentalists opposed to nuclear 
power, and atomic energy seemed to hit 
a dead end. But growing worry about 
ecological damage done by fossil fuels 
has led some experts to ask if a new 
generalion of safer and more efficient 
reactors can be designed. This article by 
Edmund Faltermayer, an editor of 
Fortune magazi ne, examines the 
proposed new technologies, especially 
smaller gas-cooled nuclear-power plants 
with built-in safety features that, 
according to industry officials, will 
prevent radioactivity from escaping in 
the event of an accident. Ch ristopher 
Flavin of the Worldwatch I nstitute 
provides an opposing view. He 
maintains that safer nuclear-power 
technologies are too far in the future to 
solve the environmental problems the 
world faces today. 


inxed by runaway construction 
costs and reviled for putting hu- 
manity at needless risk, nuclear 
power once seemed destined for 
gradual abandonment. But, amid 
mounting evidence that the Earth is 
warming because of the greenhouse 
effect, splitting atoms to generate 
electricity is getting new respect. Un- 
like coal or oil, it creates neither acid 
rain nor carbon dioxide, which is be- 
lieved to be mainly responsible for the 
planet's rising temperature. 
Companies that build reactors are 
working on a medley of new models, 
some of which have begun to allay 
concerns about safety. With new hu- 
mility following the accidents at 
Three Mile Island and Chernobyl, 
the manufacturers are relying heavily 
on "passive" design features to pro- 
tect the public. In future versions of 
the water-cooled reactor, which dom- 
inates the industry, simple gravity 
flow from emergency tanks would 
protect the nuclear core for several 
days even if all else failed. One pro- 
posed version of a gas-cooled reactor 





would offer still greater peace of 


mind. In the worst imaginable situa- 
tion, with the control-room crew inat- 
tentive and the core entirely deprived 
of coolant, no significant radioactivity 
would be released—ever. 

The new models are badly needed, 
if only for political and psychological 
reasons. Only giant strides in safety 
will overcome antinuclear passions 
and permit streamlining of the elabo- 
rate regulatory and judicial processes 
that have stopped atomic expansion 
cold. No U.S. utility has ordered a re- 
actor since 1978. 

The political climate might change, 


magazine. 


and the United States might get the 
power it is going to need, if the indus- 
try's critics are moved by design im- 
provements to alter their stance. The 
most respected watchdog group is the 
Union of Concerned Scientsts, which 
has called for the phasing out of exist- 
ing reactors. Robert Pollard, the 
group's senior nuclear-safety engi- 
neer, is wary of all the newfangled de- 
signs and wants to be shown that they 
will live up to the claims made for 
them. But he allows that at least one 
new model—a gas-cooled reactor— 
“sounds eminently workable.” 

But wouldn’t the cost of added nu- 
clear safety make the kilowatts pro- 
hibitively expensive? Not at all, insist 
the reactor builders. Safer reactors, 
they say, are also simpler and cheaper 
to build. Standardization would save 
money too. A major curse of U.S. nu- 
clear power has been a plethora of 
custom-built plants, nearly all differ- 
ent. The Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, which oversees reactor safe- 
ty, hopes to OK a master design for 
each improved reactor in advance, 
thus speeding regulatory approvals 
for each project. 

Since most of the United States is 
awash in generating capacity these 
days, utilities can wait a few years be- 
fore they place orders. It would take 
until the middle or late 1990s—about 
the time electricity demand is expect- 
ed to catch up with supply—before 
detailed design work, regulatory ap- 
provals and construction could be 
completed on the advanced reactors. 

The fact that safer reactors can be 
built does not mean that existing ones 
are unacceptably hazardous. The 
United States now gets 20 percent of 
its electric power from 108 reactors; 








14 more are under construction. 
Some other industrial countries rely 
more heavily on the atom—among 
them France (70 percent), Belgium 
(66 percent) and South Korea (53 
percent). None of these power reac- 
tors are built like the Chernobyl unit 
that blew its concrete roof in. 1986, 
causing 32 deaths in the worst civilian 
nuclear disaster ever. 

The U.S. nuclear industry's answer 
has long been what it calls ' ‘defense in 
depth." Inthe case of water-cooled re- 
actors, four barriers plus automatical- 
ly controlled standby pumps are sup- 
posed to keep the radioactivity of a 
crippled reactor from reaching the 
world outside. Three such “dikes” 
were breached or circumvented in 
history's second most serious power- 
reactor accident, at. Pennsylvania's 
Three Mile Island (TMD in 1979. But 
the last and most formidable barrier, 
the thick steel-reinforced contain- 
ment building, kept in nearly all the 
lethal material. No one was injured. 


Reassuring Odds 


Norman Rasmussen, an MIT nu- 
clear engineer, ran a landmark gov- 


ernment study before the TMI acci- 
dent calculating the mathematical 
probability of releases from this type 
of nuclear plant serious enough to 
cause 10 or more premature cancer 
deaths. The reassuring odds: about 


once in three million reactor-years of 


operation. The TMI accident and 
more recent studies, Rasmussen Says, 
Suggest that nuclear- -power reactors 
are "substantially safer" than previ- 
ously thought. Certainly the opera- 
tors are more on their toes than a de- 
cade ago. The surviving sister reactor 
of the ruined unit at Three Mile Is- 
land has a revamped control room. 
The Institute of Nuclear Power Oper- 
ations in Atlanta, set up after TMI by 
utilities as a clearinghouse for safety 
information, reports a decline in safe- 
ty-related incidents. Slack discipline 
gets harsh punishment. 
Water-cooled reactors, alas, func- 
tion in such a way that no one can rule 
out a far more dangerous accident 
than TMI—one with even worse con- 
sequences than Chernobyl. The odds 
are ludicrously small, but that no 
longer assuages the public. Vice-pres- 


ident [ames Moore of Westinghouse, 
the biggest U.S. reactor builder, 
sounds almost like a critic when he de- 
clares: "We gain very little when we 
explain that the potential for a radia- 
tion release is one in ten million if we 
have to acknowledge that it could the- 
oretically happen tomorrow. We are 
selling our wares to nervous human 
beings, not to statisticians.” 

Critics of water-cooled reactors 
point out that at full power the tem- 
perature inside their uranium-oxide 
fuel pellets surpasses 1800 degrees 
Celsius, high enough to melt the zir- 
comumz-alloy cladding that sur- 
rounds the fuel rods. Only the water 
holds it below melting temperature. 
In the course of keeping the reactor 
cool, the water picks up enough heat 
to produce the steam that drives gen- 
erators. But if all the water suddenly 
vanished because of a pipe break, the 
cladding—one of the barriers against 
radioactive releases—could begin 
melting in seconds. 

Instead of emphasizing multiple 
barriers and "engineered systems — 
a panoply of emergency pumps and 
automatic controls—the new designs 
look to nature for a helping hand. 
One approach is to abandon water as 
a coolant in favor of liquid sodium, 
which has a far higher boiling point 
and superior ability to absorb unex- 
pected heat surges. 

A water reactor's coolant must be 
kept at high pressure—up to 150 
times atmospheric pressure—lest it 
turn entirely to steam. Liquid sodium 
needs no pressurization. If pumps 
circulating the coolant broke down, 
the liquid sodium itself, along with 
the natural circulation of air around 
the outside of the reactor, would pre- 
vent fuel damage indefinitely. One 
worrv, however, is that liquid sodium 
reacts violently when exposed to air or 
water. The reactor vessel would have 
tobe double walled, with the space be- 
tween filled with nitrogen asan added 
precaution. 

PIUS ts another intriguing reactor 
design, developed at Asea Brown Bo- 
veri, the big Swedish electrical-equip- 
ment maker. The acronym stands for 

“process inherent, ultimate safety.” 
Based on the natural tendency of liq- 
uids of different densities to separate, 
PIUS is a water-cooled reactor sur- 
rounded by a large pool of cold, heavi- 


er water containing boron. Under 
normal operation the borated water, 
which halts nuclear reactions by ab- 
sorbing neutrons, would be kept at 
bay not by a valve but by the sheer 
pressure of the regular coolant. If the 
regular coolant were suddenly lost, 
the heavier fluid would rush in with- 
out human intervention, keeping the 
core cooled for a week while the oper- 
ators deliberated their next move. 

The main drawback of both PIUS 
and sodium-cooled reactors is that 
prototypes have never been built. 
Says Chairman James J. O'Connor of 
Commonwealth Edison in C hicago, a 
major operator of nuclear plants: “It 
would be unrealistic for a utility to or- 
der, in the near future, a reactor 
based on a technology that has yet to 
be proven commercially viable.” The 
Electric Power Research Institute in 
Palo Alto, California, a uulity-sup- 
ported group, is putting most of its | 
money for advanced reactor research 
into the familiar water-cooled work- 
horse. The reason, savs Karl Stahl- 
kopf, who runs the effort, is that "we 
know where the devils are." 

The big leap in safety would come 
with compact new versions on the 
drawing boards at Westinghouse and 
other companies. During the 1960s 
and 70s reactors kept getting bigger, 
reaching a maximum capacity of 
1400 megawatts, enough to power a 
city of 700,000. The Westinghouse 
model AP600—the letters stand for 
“advanced, passive,” and the capacity 
is 600 megawatts—is a more appro- 
priate size for an era when utilities ex- 
pect to grow in smaller increments. 

The small reactors offer cost sav- 
ings that offset their size limitations. 
Because they would be less tempera- 
mental, fewer unplanned shutdowns 
are likely. Compared with a conven- 
tional reactor of the same capacity, 
the AP600 will need far fewer pumps, 
valves and pipes. According to Rich- 
ard Slember, general manager of 
Westunghouse's energy-systems unit, 
orders could be placed as early as 
1992 and the units could besupplying 
power in the late 1990s. Construction 
costs per kilowatt: roughly $2000 at 
today’s prices and low enough to com- 
pete with coal. 

These reactors ought to be safe 





enough to dispel all the hobgoblins, 
their champions say. But every design 
mentioned so far has one limitation. 
The fuel core, whether cooled by liq- 
uid sodium or water, must be kept 
covered to prevent damage. Some- 
thing could go awry: those passive 
valves just might not open as they 
should. In the end the builders must 
fall back on probability calculations 
showing that the passive safeguards 
are virtually certain to work—a prop- 
osition that may not impress critics. 


Enter the gas-cooled reactor. De- 
pending on the type, its core can sur- 
vive without coolant for periods rang- 
ing from hours to eternity. But 
executives in the nuclear industry and 
the utilities are sharply divided over 
whether gas-cooled reactors are 
ready to play a big role in cranking out 
kilowatts. To nuclear engineer Law- 
rence Lidsky, who runs gas-cooled- 
reactor research at MIT, the issue is 
already settled. “The water-cooled re- 
actor in any incarnation," Lidsky says, 


"is inherently an exceedingly com- 
plex, unforgiving device." The Unit- 
ed States embraced it prematurely 
and sidetracked other reactor con- 
cepts, say Lidsky and others in the 
gas-cooled gang, because it was a 
spinoff from the nuclear Navy. 
General Atomics of California has 
more than two decades’ experience 
with gas reactors. Two West German 
companies, Siemens and HRB, have 
similar know-how. The Soviet Union 
is getting interested in gas-cooled 








By Christopher Flavin 
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A: governments and international agencies look for al- 
ternatives to oil and coal, nuclear power is once again 
being considered as an option. Societies are in danger of 
banking on a new generation of nuclear reactors without 
fully understanding the enormity of the problems that 
ruined the last generation. In the 1970s, nuclear power 
was seen as an essential alternative to dwindling oil sup- 
plies. Now, in the late 1980s, with oil prices down, nuclear 
advocates are portraying themselves as environmentalists, 
urgently arguing that only nuclear power can ease acid 
rain, global warming and other threats posed by the heavy 
use of fossil fuels. 

Using nuclear power to fuel the economy ona large scale 
is possible only if it is affordable. And the best evidence 
available indicates that investing in nuclear power has be- 
come a risky proposition. In the United States, where fi- 
nancial reporting requirements are strictest, the latest 
generation of nuclear plants costs more than three times as 
much to build as equivalent fossil-fuel plants, and signifi- 
cantly more than a number of renewable-energy facilities. 
Operating costs—an area in which nuclear power has tra- 
ditionally enjoyed an economic advantage—are also grow- 
ing malignantly. As other power-generating technologies 
evolve, nuclear power’s financial disadvantage only widens. 

Technologically, economically and politically, nuclear 
power faces a series of obstacles that will prevent it from 
displacing enough fossil fuels to significantly delay global 
warming. For example, analysts at the Rocky Mountain In- 
stitute, a nonprofit research organization in Colorado, 
have developed a nuclear scenario that allows the substitu- 
tion of nuclear plants for all coal-fired power plants. They 
found that this would require the completion of one nucle- 
ar plant every one to three days during the next 40 years. 
Many countries would be almost blanketed by nuclear 
plants, and the total cost would run to as much as 
$9,000,000 million. However, total carbon emissions 
would continue to grow and global warming would be 
slowed imperceptibly. 
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Still a Risky Proposition 


Most nuclear technologists agree that a new generation 
of "inherently safe" reactors will have to be developed be- 
fore nuclear power expands, even modestly. If govern- 
ments were to throw their support into research-and-de- 
velopment programs large enough to accomplish this, it 
would be after the turn of the century before the first of the 
commercial reactors could possibly be installed. 

Immediate action is needed to head off a catastrophic 
warming during the next several decades. Nuclear power is 
clearly incapable of making a meaningful contribution dur- 
ing this period. The global climate would be undermined be- 
forean improved technology could even be tested, a fact that 
many nuclear advocates seem unwilling to confront. 

Improved energy efficiency, however, does have the po- 
tential to reduce the projected warming in 2050 by up to 
half. Automobiles, home appliances, factories and build- 
ings can all be made far more efficient than they are today, 
greatly reducing the country's dependence on polluting 
fossil fuels. The technologies needed to improve energy 
efficiency are in many cases already available, and today 
energy can generally be saved at a small fraction ofthe cost 
of nuclear power. 

In the long run, of course, societies will have to develop 
energy sources that replace the fossil fuels on which we 
rely so heavily. However, nuclear power is not the only al- 
ternative. Renewable-energy sources are in many respects 
a more promising and practical replacement for fossil fu- 
els. Renewable-energy technologies have advanced rapid- 
ly during the past 15 years of research funding, and many 
are being used commercially on a fairly large scale. They 
have a long way to go before being ready to provide the 
predominant share of world energy, but itis quite possible 
that before improved energy efficiency begins to reach 
technological limits in the middle of the next century, a di- 
verse mixture of geothermal power, wind power, biomass 
and solar energy will have picked up the slack. 

Most major governments have managed to skirt the cen- 
tral question by funding development of both nuclear 
power and renewables. The question now is whether to 
continue the current approach or to attempt to accelerate 
the development of either nuclear or renewables. If the 
lessons of the past decade and a half mean anything forthe 
future, attempts to resuscitate the nuclear option will yield 
political friction, economic waste and serious accidents, 
not a solution to the global-warming problem. * 


technology, and the Japanese gov- 
ernment is weighing a proposal to 
build a $690-million research reactor. 

Gas-cooled reactors use radically 
different fuel elements, which hold in 
enormous amounts of radioactivity at 
the source. By an automated process, 
General Atomics and HRB coat 

spheres of uranium fuel, no larger 
than grains of sand, with layers of ce- 
ramic materials, The most heat-resis- 
tant and radiation-proof material is 
silicon carbide. The coatings perform 
the same containment role as that gi- 
ant concrete structure at TMI. 

Hardly anyone disputes the inher- 
ent safety of gas-cooled reactors. The 
big issues are their reliability and 
competitiveness. Britain and France 
together built dozens of them in the 
1950s and '60s, and they ran fine. But 
because they were cooled with carbon 
dioxide, efficiency was low; the plants 
converted only 28 percent of the heat 
from the chain reaction to electricity. 
France long ago switched to water- 
cooled reactors, which achieve effi- 
ciencies of around 34 percent, and 
Britain later followed. 

Helium-cooled gas reactors do 
even better. The United States, West 
Germany and Britain built experi- 
mental helium reactors in the 1960s. 
At the time the attraction was not safe- 
ty but the high temperatures that are 
achieved, useful both in power gener- 
ation and in such industrial processes 
as chemical manufacturing and coal 
gasification. 

Then a series of setbacks nearly 
killed off the helium reactor. When 
energy conservation hit, utilities can- 
celed all but one construction order. 
The only commercial helium reactor 
in the United States, in Colorado, 
flopped economically. If the tale 
stopped there, gas-cooled reactors 
might rate a place among technolo- 
gy's also-rans. But recently the out- 
look has brightened. 

A motorist speeding down the 
Autobahn near Hamm, northeast of 
West Germany's Ruhr region, cannot 
miss the high cooling tower of the 
world's only other big helium reactor. 
The 300-megawatt facility is on line 
and performing satisfactorily. 

Construction, begun in 1972, was 


Companies that build 
nuclear-power reactors are 
working on a medley of 
new models to allay 
concerns about safety. 
Instead of emphasizing 
multiple barriers and 
engineered systems, the 
new designs look to nature— 
especially simple gravity— 
for a helping hand. 


repeatedly delayed as the govern- 
ment mandated additional safety fea- 
tures. The West German govern- 
ment, intent on furthering the 
development of helium reactors, paid 
more than halfthe construction costs. 

The reactor, using traditional oil- 
lubricated circulators, first generated 
current at 100 percent of capacity in 
September 1986. In the past two years 
it has run at full power roughly two- 
thirds of the time, converting heat to 
electricity at an impressive 41 percent 
efficiency. Klaus Knizia, who heads 
one of the utilities that own the plant, 
told a recent nuclear conference: “As 
a prototype, the reactor has lived up 
to expectations. We are confident 
that it will prove to be reliable.” The 
designer, HRB, says it is ready to 
build a 550-megawatt model that 
would have generating costs compa- 
rable to those of large water-cooled 
reactors. 


Safety Trade-Offs 


The Hamm reactor's neighbors can 
sleep soundly. A nuclear engineer 
who works at the plant says that in the 
worst conceivable accident all devices 
for removing heat from the core 
would shut down. In that event, it 
would take eight hours before the fuel 
heated up to 1960 degrees Celsius. 
The resulting radioactivity would be 
so small that the authorities would not 
require the local population to evacu- 
ate, but locally grown vegetables 
might become unsafe to eat. 

By shrinking a gas-cooled reactor, 
designers can offer an emergency 
grace period without limit. Both Gen- 
eral Atomics and its West German col- 


laborators are pitching modular reac- 
tors as the ultimate in atomic safety. 
In the American design, four 135- 
megawatt modules, each in a below- 
ground concrete silo, would make up 
a unit with a total capacity of 540 
megawatts. The reactor vessels would 
be about seven meters in diameter— 
just small enough so the ground can 
absorb sufficient heat to prevent fuel 
damage in a serious mishap. 

Pretty heady stuff, all right. con- 

cedes the water-cooled faction. But 
what are the economics? Why rush to 
the modular reactor when no success- 
ful prototype exists? Gas Cooled Re- 
actor Associates, an organization sup- 
ported by utilities with about a third 
of U.S. generating capacity, has 
looked into the competitiveness ques- 
tion. Big sections of the modules, it 
says, could be built efficiently in fac- 
tories and shipped to power-plant 
sites. The organization’s study claims 
a four-module reactor could produce 
electricity about 10 percent cheaper 
than a coal-fired plant. 

‘True believers ask whether a proto- 
type is absolutely necessary. “You 

can't go out and kick the tires,” admits 
Richard Dean, a senior vice-president 
at General Atomics, “But five helium- 
cooled reactors have already been 
built, and every system in the modu- 
lar reactor has been proven." General 
Atomics says it is now prepared, un- 
der a joint arrangement with Siemens 
of West Germany, to offer a perfor- 
mance warranty to any customer who 
places an order. But skeptics will not 
be convinced until a commercial four- 
module plant is running, and that 
could take unul 1997. 

In the design race, both gas-cooled 
and water-cooled models may survive 
and coexist. For buyers, the choice 
will come down to a trade-off between 
radiation risk and business risk—be- 
tween a proven performer with an 
amount of worry and a safer design 
sull in its youth. The power may be no 
bonanza in either case. But kilowatts 
from coal and oil will probably be just 
as costly. And new worries about the 
greenhouse effect are turning fossil- 
fuel plants into bad guys just when 
nuclear power is poking its nose out of 
the doghouse. + 
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A 
William Henry Fox Talbot ( 1860-1877) 


Flowers, leaves and stem, c. 1838 


Photogenic drawing, 22 x 18 cm 
Art Institute of Chicago 


» 

Julia Margaret Cameron (1815-1879) 
Call, I follow, I follow, let me die! , c. 1867 
Carbon print, 36 x 28 cm 

Royal Photographic Society 


[n 1839 Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre in France and William Henry Fox 
Talbot in England revealed to the astonished world two processes that to- 
gether mark the beginning of photography. Daguerre had perfected cam- 
era exposures on silver-plated copper sheets to create detailed, highly fin- 
ished pictures with white highlights and mirrorlike shadows. Talbot was 
experimenting with chemically treated paper that yielded negative im- 
pressions, lightand dark appearing reversed. He called the new technique 
"the art of fixing a shadow" and the finished product a "photogenic 
drawing." Talbot's negatives were more difficult to expose and less strik- 
ing than daguerreotypes, but they had one advantage: they could be 
printed in multiple copies. “His invention did for visual imagery what the 
printing press had done for the written word, spreading its domain across 
social and geographic boundaries," says New York Times photography 
critic Andy Grundberg. 

Both Daguerre and Talbot sought to create images like the paintings, 
drawings and engravings they had seen in museums, galleries and books. 
The 19th-century British photographer Julia Margaret Cameron was an 
especially zealous borrower from other arts, rejecting certain qualities in- 
herent in photography—its clarity and precision—for the lush drama of 
the Pre-Raphaelite painters, as in the study at right. She often photo- 
graphed scenes that evoke Biblical allegories, moral lessons or the poetry 
of her friend Tennyson. In her other photographs of celebrated Victori- 
ans, Cameron sought to portray "the greatness of the inner man as well as 
the features of the outer man.” 

While the relationship between photography and the older visual arts 
has long been the source of debate, the pictures shown here suggest a 
gradual coming of age for the idea of photography as an art form. They 
have been selected from “On the Art of Fixing a Shadow: 150 Years of 
Photography," a major exhibition from collections all over the world. Or- 
ganized by the Art Institute of Chicago and the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D.C., the exhibition is one of the many distinguished shows 
marking this anniversary. 

To composition, point of view and the other conventions of painting, 
photography adds its own concerns with light, tonal richness, focus, sur- 
face and "transparency —that is, the photographer's faithful representa- 
tion of reality—versus the distinct style of the artist behind the lens. Some 
of these values have shaped photography from its earliest days. Others 
haveevolved with new photographic techniques and new waysof thinking 
about art. In a sense, then, as University of Chicago photography histori- 
an Joel Snyder has written, photography “was not discovered by....Da- 
guerreand Talbot. It was painstakingly invented by the two generations of 
photographers who came after them." Asthe photographs on these pages 


make clear, it continues to be invented to this day. 
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LIGHT IS 
CONTINUALLY 
CHANGING, AND IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY THAT 
IS THE MOST 
IMPORTANT THING— 
THAT IT CAN RECORD 
THESESUBTLETIES. 
— (Clarence H, White 
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I n the pictures of Clarence H. White, 
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many of the devices that earlier photog- 





raphers had used to obscure reality and 


convey a mood —shadous or reflections, 
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. White, in the words of 





National Gallery curator Sarah Gree- 
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nough, used light "to reveal form, de- 
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him the photogra- 
pher’s “concern for constructing pic- 
tures that could be accepted as works of 


art had groum into a concern for con- 





structing pictures photographically.” 
André Kertész’s unconventionally ca- 
sual photographs were first appreciated 


by the artists of Paris—his friends Mon- 





drian, Chagall, Calder and the filmdi- | A 
André Kertész (1894-1985) 
rector Eisenstein among others. Kertész Chez Mondrian, Paris, 1926 


Silver gelatin print, 11 x 8cm 


sought to capture the true expression of a Art Institute of Chicago | 
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Clarence H. White (1871-1925) 
Raindrops, 1902 

Platinum print, 21 x 16cm 
Roval Photographic Society 





moment, yet his serene still lifes seem ef- 
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Joel Meyerowitz (b.1938) 
Provincetown, 

Porch Series 431, 1977 


Ektacolor print, 40 x 50 cm 
Joel Meyerowitz 
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A COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPH 
ENABLES YOU TO 
HAVE FEELINGS 
ALONG THE FULL 
WAVELENGTH 
OF THE SPECTRUM, 
TO RETRIEVE 
EMOTIONS THAT 
WERE BRED IN 
YOU IN INFANCY. 


—Joel Meyerowitz 


99 


J oel Meyerowitz began as a street pho- 


tographer in the early 1960s, using a 
small camera and fast black-and-white 
film to capture the idiosyncrasies of ur- 
ban life in candid photographs that are 
often witty or disturbing. Since the 
1970s, however, he has largely given 
up irony and social commentary to ex- 
plore the expressive potential of color. 
Using a large-format camera and expo- 
sures as long as 10 minutes, Meyerowitz 
creates prints of striking clarity and de- 
tail. To many viewers the purity of vi- 
sion in Meyerowitz's color work is remt- 
niscent of 19th-century photography. 
The lightning over the ocean in this 
photograph, however, seems to suggest 
the "decisive moment" so important to 


modern photojournalism and street 


photography. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY WAS 
CONCEIVED AS A 
MIRROR OF THE 

UNIVERSAL ELEMENTS 
AND EMOTIONS IN THE 
EVERYDAYNESS OF 
LIFE—AS A MIRROR OF 
THE ESSENTIAL 
ONENESS OF MANKIND 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD. 


—Edward Steichen 
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5 tretching from the 1890s through the 
1960s, Edward Steichen's career spans 
nearly half the photographic era. “The 
Family of Man” exhibition he organized 
m 1955 as director of photography for 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York did much to popularize the medi- 
um, as did his own work. Steichen’s pho- 
tographs featuring celebrities such as 
Charlie Chaplin often appeared in 
magazines like Vanity Fair or Vogue 
during the 1920s. If Steichen's ideal- 
ized portraits concentrated on present- 
ing a certain image of the subject to the 
public, Joseph Cornell’s portraiture was 
romantic and highly personal. Cornell 
combined his own photographs with 
rummage-sale bric-a-brac to create 
mixed-media sculptures that, in the 
words of critic Hilton Kramer, “offer the 
eye a construction of elusive incongrui- 
ties.” His homage to actress Lauren Ba- 
call takes the form of an old-fashioned 


penny-arcade game. 











A 

Joseph Cornell (1903-1972) 

Untitled (Penny Arcade Portrait of Lauren 
Bacall), 1945/1946 


Blue wooden box containing silver gelatin 


photographs, wooden blocks, wooden 
ball, painted glass and mirror, 
blue glass and gears, 52x 41 x 9cm 


Mrs. Edwin A. Bergman 
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Edward Steichen (1879-1973) 

Charles Chaplin, 1925 

Silver gelatin print, 24 x 19 cm 
International Museum of Photography 


at George Eastman House, Bequest of 


Edward Steichen by direction of Joanna T. Steichen 
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WE SHOULD TAKE 
HOLD OF THAT VERY 
QUALITY OF REALISM, 
MAKE USE OF IT AND 
EXPLORE IT TO 
JHE FULLEST. 


—Berenice Abbott 
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D uring the 1920s and ’30s photogra- 


phy moved away from traditional sub- 


Jects and esthetic concerns and into the 


larger world. While photojournalists 


focused on public figures and dramatic 


events, the three photographers whose 
works are shoum here were part of the so- 
cial-documentary movement of this era, 
which found a certain grandeur, and 
occasionally humor, in ordinary people 
and moments. Berenice Abbott was a 
tireless exponent of realism. She is best 
knoum for her portfolio of New York 
City, including this stop-action tableau 
shot from an unusual angle. John Gut- 
mann has lived in San Francisco since 
the 1930s. His The Artist Lives Dan- 
gerously could serve as an epigraph for 
the work of Lewis Wickes Hine. A sociol- 
ogist by training and an unabashed ad- 
vocate of reform, Hine took up photog- 
raphy as a way of documenting squalid 
labor conditions. Later in his career, he 
assumed precarious perches for his ma- 
jestic serves on the construction of the 
Empire State Building; these pictures 
celebrate both technology and the hero- 


ism of common laborers. 














Berenice Abbott (b.1898) 
El at Columbus and Broadway, New York City, 1929 


2cm 


Silver gelatin print, 16 x 2 
Art Institute of Chicago, 


Gift of Jean and Julien Levy 
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Lewis Wickes Hine (1874-1940) 

Empire State Building, 1931 

Silver gelatin print, 49 x 40 cm 

Art Institute of Chicago, 

Mary and Leigh Block Endowment Fund 


ad 

Opposite page: 

John Gutmann (b.1905) 

The Artist Lives Dangerously, 1938 

Silver gelatin print, 23 x 19 cm 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 


Gift of Foto Forum 
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I DISCOVERED 
THAT LIGHT IS THE 
ESSENCE OF THE 
PICTURE. 
THIS DISCOVERY 
INFORMED MY 
PAINTING, AND A KIND 
OF SYMBIOTIC 
RELATIONSHIP 
BEGAN TO FORM 
BETWEEN 
MY PAINTINGS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


—David Hockney 
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P hotography and painting have had a 
complex relationship. Many of the early 
photographers used diffused light to 
produce “painterly” pictures. Con- 
versely, Pop artists of the 1960s such as 
Robert Rauschenberg and Andy War- 
hol painted works that emulated the 
crisp detail of news or advertising pho- 
tography. Now, artist David Hockney 
has succeeded in “drawing with a ca- 
mera.” In Pearblossom Hwy. he has 
assembled nearly 700 snapshots into a 
crazy-quilt composite that transforms a 
disheveled road in the California desert 
into a Cubist landscape. The inspira- 
tion for this work may lie in the grid pho- 
tographs produced by space technology, 
according to art historian Colin Wester- 
beck of the Art Institute of Chicago, but 
Hockney's genius is in understanding 
"that the possibilities for art lie in the 


ways that he can get it all wrong." 





A 

David Hockney (b.1937) 

Pearblossom Hwy., 1 1- 18th April 1986, #2, 1986 
Photo-collage of Ektacolor prints, 198 x 280 cm 


Courtesy of the artist 
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A 
Mark Klett (b.1952) 


Around Toroweap Point, just before and after 


sundown, beginning and ending with one by J.K. Hillers, 


over 100 years ago, Grand Canyon, 
Panel two in a five-panel series, 1986 
Dve-transfer color print in five parts, 51 x 205 cm 


Mark Klett 


» 

Man Ray (1890-1976) 

Mrs. Henry Rowell, c. 1929 

Silver gelatin print from solarized 

negative, 22 x 17 cm 

Art Institute of Chicago, the Julien Levy Collection 
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I DO NOT 
PHOTOGRAPH 
NATURE, I 
PHOTOGRAPH MY 
FANTASY. 
PHOTOGRAPHY ISA 
MARVELOUS 
EXPLORER OF ASPECTS 
THAT OUR RETINA 
WILL NEVER 
REGISTER. 
—Man Ray 
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Ca ntemporary photographer Ma rk 
Klett concentrates on traditional land- 
scapes, though ina typically postm odern 
way. He traces the paths of 1 9th-century 
landscape photographers in the Ameri- 
can West and reshoots their famous m- 


ages at the same sites. By including the 


film ' border or other visible evidence of 


his presence in the work—for instance, 
his hat thrown in front of the Grand 
Canyon—Klett calls attention to the act 
of picture making. Such rejection of re- 
alist conventions was also a hallmark of 
the Dada artist Man Ray. Born Em- 
manuel Radenski im Philadelphia, 
Man Ray spent most of his life in Pa ris 
as an avant-garde painter, sculptor, 
film-maker and photographer. His use 
of solarization, which heightens light- 
dark contrasts, transformed oppressive 
close-ups into human landscapes. In the 
words of surrealist poet André Breton, 
“Man Ray made photography into an 


art richer in surprise than painting." + 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





REVOLUTION 


By Stanley Rothman and Robert Lerner 


The ultimate form of mass communication has had a profound effect 
on American society, politics, culture and values. 





Television has broken down geo- 
graphic and cultural barriers among 
viewers all over the world. During the 
past 30 years, television in the United 
States has also become something of a 
newsmaker in its own right, 
particularly in the sphere of politics. 
Broadcasts of man landing on the 
moon, newsmen's questions prodding 
delicate international negotiations, 
and terrorist groups airing demands 
have emphasized that we live in an age 
when, in Marshall McLuhan s famous 
aphorism, "the medium is the message." 


Here, two media experts examine some of 


the ways in which television has 
revolutionized how we live and think. 

Stanley Rothman and Robert 
Lerner are director and assistant 
director, respectively, of the Center for 
the Study of Social and Political Change 
at Smith College in Massachusetts. 
Rothman also serves as professor of 
government at Smith and is the author 
of several books, including The Media 
Elite and The IQ Controversy, the 
Media and Public Policy. 


n the wake of disclosures about 

Democratic Senator Joseph Biden 

plagiarizing a speech by British 
Labour party leader Neil Kinnock, 
The New York Times of September 27, 
1987, contemplated the end of Bi- 
den’s aspirations to run for President 
in the 1988 election. The Times point- 
ed out that in the past 30 years televi- 
sion has fundamentally changed the 
structure of political campaigns. In 
the 1950s, indiscretions like Biden's 
and others would probably have been 
ignored by the media, taking their cue 
from party leaders. Now matters are 
different. The media have taken over 
the job of judging candidates, and 
television tapes actually showing Bi- 
den using Kinnock's speec h during 
the primary campaign were powerful 
images indeed. 

The Times was belatedly recognizing 
that a revolution has taken place in 
the nature and impact of the mass me- 
dia in the United States, and in other 
advanced industrial societies, in the 
past 30 years or so. Television's im- 
pact continued through the entire 
1988 election season. Observers de- 
tected little evidence of bias in the 
horse-race treatment of candidates, 
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with one exception. Jesse Jackson was 
helped in the Democratic field by the 
favorable and respectable attention 
he received in the national media. In 
addition, both he and the media were 
responsible for bringing the drug is- 
sue front and center. 

These events make clear that a rev- 
olution has indeed taken place. How- 
ever, the incidents of the 1988 cam- 
paign only deal with the proverbial tip 
of the iceberg. To understand today’s 
media influence, we must first under- 
stand what life was like before the rev- 
olution. 

The notion of a free and uncen- 
sored media had its origins in Europe 
and the United States, and it is still 
largely if not exclusively confined to 
those areas of the world. It is no acci- 
dent that America, despite its relative- 
ly short history, took the lead even 
among Western countries in estab- 
lishing a relatively free press. The 
rapid democratization of American 
life, under the aegis of the liberal ide- 
ology that defined the nation at its 
founding, certainly played a key role 
in that process. These roots are also 
partly responsible for the fact that 
journalism for the masses first devel- 
oped in the United States, followed 
closely by England and other Western 
European countries. 


The absence of sharp class preju- 
dices and divisions in America as com- 
pared to Europe made it easier to en- 
visage a mass press. Further, the 
United States pioneered the technol- 
ogy of the mass press, just as it was to 
lead the world in the development of 
the mass-produced automobile and 
television for the masses. By 1910, 
some 24 million daily newspapers 
were being published in America, 
compared to about two million in 
England. 

The American media (both news- 
papers and television) have always 
differed from the Western European 
and British media for reasons having 
to do with cultural, economic and po- 
litical variables as well as with the 
sheer size of the United States. The 
mass media in the United States have 
been and still are primarily privately 
owned businesses, even though radio 
and television operate within the 
framework of governmental regula- 
tion. In most European countries, on 
the other hand, both radio and televi- 
sion have been primarily public en- 
terprises. Even where private enter- 
prise has recently come to play a more 
significant role, it is far less important 
than in the United States. 

Newspapers in the United States 
and Europe are privately owned en- 
terprises, but the historical tradition 
in the United States has been differ- 
ent from that of Europe. On the Eu- 
ropean continent a great many news- 
papers and magazines began as the 
organs of political parties and re- 
mained closely affiliated with them. 
Newspapers tended to represent vari- 
ous ideological perspectives, some of 
which were hostile to existing re- 
gimes. Thusin many European coun- 
tries, Socialistand Communist parties 
published successful daily and weekly 
journals. Leading journalists were of- 
ten important intellectuals. 

The American pattern was quite 
different. Throughout most of its his- 
tory America has been characterized 
by an ideological consensus, which as- 
sumed the truth of both democracy 
and capitalism. Reporters were not 


intellectuals, and their aim by the late 
19th century was to accurately report 
facts which they assumed had an ob- 


jective existence. 


The best European journalists, 
writing in societies rent by ideological 
social-class conflicts and political par- 
ties based upon them, were far more 
aware that perceptions of social ac- 
tion were at least partly a function of 
the assumptions that were brought to 
them. These historical differences 
still influence the manner in which 
American and European newspaper 
people approach the news. Despite 
their increasing sophistication, Amer- 
ican journalists, for the most part, still 
find it difficult to recognize that the 
facts are not merely givens but are, to 
some extent, determined by the ideol- 
ogy one brings to them. 


uropean countries cannot all be 
lumped together. In their rela- 
tive freedom from censorship 
and belief in the possibility of objec- 
tive reportage of the news, British 
journalists have historically more 
closely resembled their American 
counterparts than do journalists in 
France, Germany or Italy. The differ- 
ences between Europe (including 
Britain) and America, however, are 
significant. Quality European news- 
papers have been and still are far 
more interested in broader theoreti- 
cal and ideological issues of public 
policy. American journalists, while 
not uninterested in policy concerns, 
are less self-conscious about ideology 
and often seek to win their spurs by 
uncovering malfeasance in office. 
This emphasis, to some extent, serves 
as a substitute for ideological con- 
cerns. It also reflects a powerful pop- 
ulist strain in American liberalism. 
Americans may have traditionally felt 
a strong attachment to their sociopo- 
litical system, but thev are wary of 
those to whom they have delegated 
political power. 

Reflecting this tradition and con- 
tributing to it, U.S. libel laws were 





generally far less rigorous than those 
in most European democracies. This 
was true even before Supreme Court 
decisions made it all but impossible 
for a public figure to successfully sue 
newspapers or television. stations. 
Unlike most European countries, the 
United States has never boasted the 
equivalent ofan official-secrets act. In 
Britain, an event similar to the publi- 
cation of the secret Pentagon papers 
by The New York Times during the Viet- 
nam War could have—probably 
would have—led to very long jail sen- 
tences for the staff of any newspaper 
that dared to publish them. Indeed it 
is unlikely that the material would 
have been published. 

In Britain, until. recently, those 
elected to office were given wide lati- 
tude. This was far less true in conti- 
nental Europe, given the sharpness of 
ideological divisions. But even there 
the gap in status between news people 
and leading political figures was al- 
ways considerable, and the leeway 
permitted to government in prevent- 
ing the publication of items "essential 
to the national security" was much 
greater than in America. Although 
the pattern is changing rapidly, many 
European commentators still regard 
American political life as taking place 
in a fishbowl. 

Unlike most Western European 
countries, America has historically 
lacked a national press. There were 
magazines with national circulations 
(by the 1930s this included Time and 
Life), growing newspaper chains and, 
even before World War 11, a very few 
prestigious newspapers such as The 
New York Times, which boasted a na- 
tional influence; however, localism 
was the dominant theme. The 1920s 
may have roared in some cosmopoli- 
tan centers like New York and Chica- 
go, but local standards dominated 
Main Street in most cities around the 
country, including the ethnic en- 
claves of metropolitan areas. Most 
Americans remained relatively unaf- 
fected by the middle- and upper-class 
culture of the few large cities that 
counted. 











Far more than newspapers, radio or movies, television provides its 
audience with a sense that what it views is the truth. Stories, documentaries, 
even drama take on a reality with which other media cannot compete. 


All these features of the American 
media predominated until the post- 
World War II period. Even in the 
midst of the Great Depression, most 
Americans were not especially con- 
scious of New York or even Washing- 
ton. Most also accepted the basic cul- 
tural and social parameters of their 
society as good and right, and 
thought that those who wished to 
change them radically were either 
odd or evil. This world view was rein- 
forced by the images obtained from 
the newspapers, radio and Holly- 
wood. Newspaper publishers were 
relatively conservative, as were those 
who controlled the airwaves and mo- 
tion pictures. Especially in the radio 
and movie industries, executives were 
primarily concerned with entertain- 
ing the public and making profits. 
They were not by any means all Re- 
publicans. Many supported Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the New Deal, but 
their aim was to reform and save capi- 
talism, and their products by and 
large reinforced the American liberal 
Protestant consensus. 

The working press was probably 
more liberal than were publishers, 
and some newsmen were even radi- 
cals. But the reins of authority were in 
the hands of the publishers, and re- 
porters who wanted to keep their jobs 
stayed in line. Publishers and network 
officials also actively catered to the 
preferences of their advertisers. After 
all, many, if not all, radio programs 
were directly controlled by the adver- 
tisers who sponsored them. 

For the most part, the threat of eco- 
nomic pressure was not the major 
force behind the media's conserva- 
tism. News and entertainment took 
the view they did largely because pub- 
lishers and most reporters believed 
that was the way it was and should be. 
Key elites in American society accept- 








ed the broad framework of the Amer- 
ican liberal consensus, and most did 
not even realize that there might be 
other ways to look at the world. 

In the meantime the nature of the 
American mass media was changing. 
Asin so many areas, the changes were 
a function of both tec hnology and at- 
fluence. Improvements in communi- 
cation led to the development of jour- 
nals with large national audiences, 
even as the development of the jet air- 
plane, universal automobile owner- 
ship anda national highway system all 
contributed to the breakdown of re- 
gional differences and isolation, 

Radio had developed national au- 
diences, and, by the 1930s, news- 
paper chains were spreading and 
national magazines with large circula- 
tions were changing the conscious- 
ness of Americans. A relatively small 
group of media outlets was increas- 
ingly determining the manner in 
which the world was being presented 
to Americans. This group of national 
media outlets was largely centered 
in New York, secondarily in Los An- 
geles and, for political news, in 
Washington. 


he trend did not come to fru- 
ition until the late 1950s and 
early ‘60s, with the emergence 


of television. By 1958 the number of 


television sets just about equaled the 
number of American homes, and the 
age of television really began, domi- 
nated immediately by the three major 
networks centered in New York. Giv- 
en the expense of producing pro- 
grams, local affiliates came to depend 


upon the networks for both entertain- 
ment and news programs. Thev still 
do. While some things have changed, 
the decisions about programming are 
made bv relatively few persons uh a 
few key cities. Cable television may 
yet change this pattern, but so far it 
has not succeeded in doing so. 

By its very nature, television added 
new dimensions to the communica- 
tion of information and radically 
changed the rules ofthe game. By the 
mid-1960s television was already 
transforming America. Adults and 

children were watching television 

programs six to seven hours a day. 
Television had become an integral 
part of American life. 

Given the nature of network televi- 
sion and its need for mass audiences, 
andthe natureof the medium and the 
information it conveys, the emphasis 
of television news is bound to center 
on the personal and the dramatic 
rather than upon the abstract and dis- 
cursive. The charge made by scholars 
and others—that television news nec- 
essarily emphasizes entertainment— 
may not be the result of conscious de- 
cisions. The sociologist Herbert Gans 
argues, for example, that newsmen 
do not let questions of audience ap- 
peal determine coverage. However, 
these considerations are bound to 
play some role. Anchormen, produc- 
ers and directors want audiences to 
tune in, not to tune out. Ratings are 
closely monitored and affect news 


judgment, as do time and financial 


constraints and the availability of 
staff. 

Programming decisions are often 
based on instinctive readings of audi- 
ences by those in charge of produc- 
tion. Thus, the values of such people 
come into play ina hit-or-miss pattern 
of decision making. Indeed they have 
more leeway than they realize. Audi- 


ences are not turned off or on as 
quickly or easily as is assumed. At one 
ume, for example, it was thought that 
television reporters had to be white 
male Protestants if they were to cap- 
ture audiences. This has now 
changed as more and more women, 
blacks, Hispanics and Asians are in 
front of the camera without apparent 
loss of audience attention. 

It is difficult to separate out the ef- 


fects of television as an instrument of 


communication from the fact that it 1s 
a commercial enterprise, but the con- 
sequences for certain aspects of 
American life are clear. Far more 
than newspapers, radio or movies, 
television provides its audience with a 
sense that what it views is the truth. 

Viewers see events taking place in 
their living rooms. Stories, documen- 
taries, even drama take on a reality 
with which other media cannot com- 
pete. Events are seen "as thev hap- 
pen." The written word can be dis- 
counted, as can the spoken word, but 
pictures seen in the privacy of our 
homes are too compelling. Even if we 

know that what we see may have been 
spliced together and, conceivably, 
may not be accurate, it is hard to es- 
cape the perception that we are view- 
ing reality. 


elevision has broken down class 
and regional boundaries to a far 
greater extent than other me- 
dia. Books and newspapers are segre- 
gated by area and readership. Only 
the well-educated can read serious 
books, and the style of The New York 
Times can appeal only to those with a 
certain level of education and afflu- 
ence. Radio begins to break down this 
segregation of knowledge. Television 
goes much further. There are pro- 
grams that cater to more elite audi- 
ences and are watched only by them, 
but insofar as television seeks the low- 
est common denominator and finds 
it, Americans as a group are intro- 
duced to the same themes in the same 
way. "Roots" (the history of a black 
Lou over a 200-vear period) and 
other docudramas, as well as the eve- 
ning news, are watched by millions of 
Americans of all educational and so- 
cial backgrounds; they see the same 
pictures and receive the same 
information. 
Television breaks down regional 
boundaries in information retrieval 
as well. The same voices, the same ac- 


cents and the same lifestyle reach ru- 
ral areas in Arkansas as readily as the 
exclusive Upper East Side of Manhat- 
tan, At one point, a young person 
from a rural background or a small 
town experienced a genuine culture 
shock when he or she enrolled in an 
elite eastern college or even a major 
state university, experiencing differ- 
ent lifestyles for the first time. The 
cultural gap between rural America, 
the main streets of small-town Ameri- 
ca, and urban metropolitan areas has 
been considerably narrowed. The ef- 
fects of new metropolitan styles creat- 
ed in New York or Los Angeles now 
spread far more rapidly than they 

once did. 

The process begins early in child- 
hood. As communication. professor 
Joshua Meyrowitz points out [see The 
American Review Vol. 32 No. 4], cul- 
tures in which knowledge is depen- 
dent on the ability to read require 
substantial preparation. before one 
can penetrate many of the secrets 
of adult life. Television has broken 
that barrier. Children can and do 
watch television programs that tell 
them about the offstage behavior of 
parents, and introduce them to 
themes they would otherwise not en- 
counter until much later in life. 
Young children are exposed to the 
news almost every dav. Most so-called 
family programs deal with themes 
with which children would not have 
been familiar even 25 years ago. All of 
this has played an important role, 
along with other factors, in weaken- 
ing traditional ties of church, ethnic 
group and neighborhood. T elevision 
has contributed to American. social 
and geographic mobility as much as 
the revolution in transportation has, 
in part because it has enabled Ameri- 
cans to feel almost equally at home in 
Oshkosh, New York City or Dallas. It 
has homogenized American culture 
and nationalized it. 

It is impossible to understand the 
revoluuon that took place in Ameri- 
can values and attitudes during the 
1960s and 70s without taking into ac- 
count the influence of television on 
American life, including its breaking 
down of old barriers and its weaken- 
ing of old ties. In the 1920s the new 
therapeutic. ethic of. self-realization 
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had only permeated a small section of 
America's metropolitan upper-mid- 
dle class. By the 1970s it was rapidly 
becoming accepted by most Ameri- 
cans. Not surprisingly, few realize 
how rapid the pace of change has 
been. Theeventsofthe 19605, includ- 
ing the rapid loss of faith in American 
institutions and the legitimation of 
once deviant lifestyles, c ould not have 
occurred in a pretelevision age. 

America has become a loosely 
bounded culture. Americans pri- 
mordial ties to family, localitv, church 
and what is considered appropriate 
behavior have eroded, and Ameri- 
cans have lost their "sense of place," as 
Meyrowitz puts it. They are not alone 
in this. The experience is increasingly 
shared by Western Europeans, Japa- 
nese and, perhaps, even Russians; 
and certainly mass television is not the 
only factor at work. The revolution is 
real, and the epoch we live in is new. 

Public reality is now such that we 
know and develop intimate and in- 
tense relationships with public fig- 
ures of all kinds, in addition to those 
we live and work with, to a far greater 
extent than we once did. The stars of 
television—from news anchormen to 
rock performers to politicians—have 
become pseudointimate acquaintances. 

The impact of television on the sub- 
stance of politics has been at least as 
great as it has been on our personal 
life. Seeing political events, the ex- 
pressions on faces, and the use of 
hands or eyes during an interview 
adds a concrete dimension to political 
figures, even as it may reduce the ab- 
stract elements in the message con- 
veyed. Politicians who sweat on televi- 
sion (as Richard Nixon did in the 1960 
0 debates id pone Kenne- 
a elite qum lock. as if he or hoe 15 
evading a question or is stammering 
and confused, and materials which 
might never appear in print, or at 
least would not have the same impact 
(such as one presidential hopeful in 
1972 crying in response to an insult 
to his wife), routinely appear on 
television. 

Politicians and others are caught 
exhibiting behavior onstage which in 
other epochs would have occurred 
only offstage, thus breaking down the 
barrier between the two realms. In 
print, for example, politicians and 
others can set their thoughts down 
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Television has contributed to American social and geographic 
mobility as much as the revolution in transportation has. 
It has homogenized American culture and nationalized it. 


carefully. They conceal their doubts, 
their boredom, their prejudices when 
they present public statements. In the 
age of television, this is far more diffi- 
cult, especially in time of crisis. As 
television has become ubiquitous, we 
all have increasing access to backstage 
behavior. Americans and others long 
for great leaders. Yet, such is their 
ambivalence toward authority that 
they also revel in weaknesses of lead- 
ers. Television inevitably caters to 
that second wish. In so doing, it re- 
duces the power to produce great 
leaders. 

The television revolution has af- 
fected newspapers and newsmaga- 
zines. In part, it has forced them to 
turn to in-depth reportage ofthe kind 
that television handles much less ef- 
fectively. On the other hand, the me- 
dia revolution has encouraged this 
reporting partly for competitive rea- 
sons, and partly because television 
hascreated a new atmosphere, to seek 
out the same dramatic offstage ex- 
posés that television can achieve. 
Vietnam and Watergate may have 
contributed to the development of an 
adversarial press, but so did the 
changing assumptions of media per- 
sonnel as to what constitutes news and 
how one deals with political figures. It 
was television reportage, too, which 
gave journalists the sense that they 
could make the news as well as report 
it, although many of them continue to 
deny that they do so. 

Ronald Reagan’s success during 
most of his Presidency had at least 
something to do with his previous Ca- 
reer as an actor. Given his involve- 
ment in the media, including televi- 
sion, he was able to developastyle that 
enabled him almost always to provide 
newsmen with an onstage perfor- 
mance—a style that looked as if it 
were offstage and thus appeared even 
more genuine. An accomplished tele- 








vision performer, Reagan foiled the 
attempts of media critics to diminish 
his popularity. 

During the 1960s and 70s the in- 
fluence of television continued to 
grow. Limited at one time by lar ge 
scale equipment needs, tech nologic al 
change increasingly permitted televi- 
sion to cover the whole world on the 
fly, and to transmit images almost in- 
stantaneously from and to all portions 
of the globe. 

With the ubiquity of television, its 
credibility grew. It could tap experts, 
and, indeed, it created experts by de- 
fining them as such on television news 
and talk shows. Television was used 
by various groups, including terror- 
ists, to attract national and even 
worldwide attention and hence to 
gain influence. It could and did legiti- 
mize terrorists by presenting events 
from their perspective. Again and 
again it set agendas by defining issues 
as important. It even established the 
parameters within which issues would 
be discussed. 


aradoxically, the advent of tele- 
vision increased the influence 
of a few eastern print media 
outlets such as The New York Times, 
Time, Newsweek, The Washington Post 
and The Wall Street Journal. With the 
sources of political news increasingly 
centered in New York and Washing- 
ton, and those responsible for pro- 
ducing, directing and reporting the 
broadcast news increasingly literate, 
key newspapers and magazines on 
the East Coast took on new 
importance. 

Television nationalized and stan- 
dardized communication to an extent 
never before achieved in the United 
States. New York and Washington 
styles and modes became national 


styles and modes. If The New York 
Times was read by New York and 
Washington elites and those who pro- 
duced the news for the television net- 
works, it would also be read else- 
where. Even if it were not read, the 
issues that it considered important 
and the approach it took to them 
would become national currency. 
The same is true of The Washington 
Post anda number of other media out- 
lets, which share with television the 
ability to set agendas and even to 
strongly influence the framework 
within which political and social issues 
are debated. 

Even as the role and influence of 
the media, and television in particu- 
lar, grew, the nature of the journalis- 
tic community was changing, as was 
the relationship of journalists to those 
whoowned newspapers or mass news 
journals or to those who controlled 
the television networks. In the old 
days, journalists, like most Ameri- 
cans, went to work after graduating 
from secondary school or even be- 
fore. While some journalists and ex- 
ecutives on leading papers were from 
upper-middle-class ^ backgrounds, 
journalism was most often a source of 
social mobility for working-class and 
lower-middle-class youth. The gener- 

ally Democratic sympathies of report- 
ersin the 1930s were partly a function 
of their class background. 

After World War II the pattern 
changed. Increasing numbers of 
young men and women from upper- 
middle-class backgrounds began to 
seek jobs in journalism and in televi- 
sion as a way of partaking of an excit- 
ing and cr eative career and having an 
impact on society. Journalists who 
work for the key national media today 


are far more likely than businessmen 
to have come from relatively affluent 
backgrounds and to have graduated 
from elite universities. 

Journalists stand at the cutting 
edge of America's loosely bounded 
culture. As many studies demon- 
strate, they are both the products and 
the creators of the new American and 
international culture. They are liber- 
al and cosmopolitan in outlook and 
not unaware, despite ritual denials, of 
the influence that they have acquired. 
Their loyalty to the transmission of 
news increasingly transcends narrow- 
ly defined standards of national inter- 
est. They tendalsoto moveon the sur- 
face of events, and the judgments 
they present to the public on televi- 
sion or in the press are often based on 
shallow knowledge of the subjects 
with which they deal. They were edu- 
cated at elite universities, but they are 
not scholars, and their careers dis- 
courage scholarly activity. 

Journalists learn by reading news- 
papers and journals and, more im- 
portantly, by picking the brains of 
those they interview to develop a su- 
perficial sophistication about issues 
the country faces. This is partly a mat- 
ter of temperament and choice, and 
explains why they are journalists rath- 
er than scholars, but it is also a func- 
tion of their work. Operating under 
rigid schedules and forced to deal 
with one breaking story after another, 
they do not have time to investigate 
material in depth. Nevertheless, an 
underlying skepticism toward tradi- 
tional institutions and authority and 
toward traditional groups leads them 
almost instinctively to credit certain 
groups and individuals above others. 
They are more likely to trust women 
who are feminist leaders than they are 
to trust women who oppose the femi- 
nist agenda, or to trust scientists who 
support environmental causes, rath- 
er than scientists who are skeptical 
about them, even if the latter are 
more representative of the consensus 
of the scientific community. 

Despite a certain skepticism toward 
academics and academic styles, jour- 
nalists educated at elite universities 
are far more willing than their coun- 
terparts of an earlier generation to 
turn to academics and other intellec- 
tuals for their views. Thus intellectu- 
als are now invited to be interviewed 
on television about their books, more 





serious books are reviewed by the na- 
tional media, and professors write 
opinion pieces for various publica- 
tions. In a sense, the national media 
have brought intellectuals far more to 
center stage than they once were in 
America. The other side of the coin is 
that many academic and nonacadem- 
ic intellectuals tailor and publicize 
their work to achieve media attention. 

Television and the national press 
have, in fact, created a new source of 
social and academic advance for intel- 
lectuals. Articles and reviews in pro- 
fessional journals have become less 
important as determinants of who re- 
ceives tenure or grants than they once 
were. A far larger segment of the pub- 
lic is reading about science and social 
science than before and is participat- 
ing in decisions about policies based 
on these disciplines. It is not clear that 
the science and social science that 
they acceptas the consensus of the sci- 
entific community are indeed the 
consensus. 


he increased intluence of the 
national media and the chang- 

. ingoutlook and nature of jour- 
nalists have been accompanied by a 
shift in the structure of power in the 
major media. Many publishers are 
still fairly conservative, especially in 
the provinces. Indeed, as media critic 
Ben Bagdikian points out, more 
newspapers throughout the nation 
endorse Republican than Democratic 
candidates. The power of publishers, 
however, is not what it was 40 years 
ago. Most major studies indicate that, 
with some exceptions, publishers and 
even editors now give their reporters 
more or less free rein, and reporters, 
too, feel that this is the case. 

The influence of advertisers over 
the content of both newspapers and 
television has declined. Increasingly 
advertisers came to feel that they 
could not and should not attempt to 
influence the content of news report- 
ing. To sell their products they had to 
go to those publications that reached 
the audiences they wished to reach. 
Indeed, during the 1960s many even 
advertised in counterculture journals 
that were hostile to the business 
community. 

They also lost control over the con- 
tent of television programming. In 
the early days of television, advertis- 
ing agencies and sponsors sometimes 
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decided on much of the content of 
television programs and even pro- 
duced them. By the end of the first de- 
cade, control over programs had de- 
volved to the networks themselves 
and now, as noted by Bob Shanks in 
The Cool Fire, “advertisers must use 
television on whatever terms they can 
get it, for television is the most potent 
vehicle ever devised....As one agency 
man pointed out, ‘Bad television is 
better than no television.” 

Publishers and advertisers were not 
the only ones at a loss. Even editors 
found that they could no longer con- 
trol their staffs as much as they would 
have liked. The bright, voung, well- 
educated reporters saw things in cer- 
tain ways and insisted on reporting 
them as they saw them. Reporters 
were, by and large, more likely to view 
events from a liberal and cosmopoli- 
tan perspective. The trend started in 
the 1950s, and reached its height in 
the '60s and '70s. By the 1980s, edi- 
tors and executives had begun to reas- 
sert some control over the content of 
the news, but not much. 

Theartisuc television community is 
also liberal and cosmopolitan, al- 
though restrained by its need to cap- 
ture and retain audiences from fully 
expressing impulses to move America 
in a progressive direction. Still, televi- 
sion programming has become, on 
the whole, more skeptical of tradi- 
tional styles and more supportive of 
newer modes of thinking. Most busi- 
nessmen on television are presented 
as fools or knaves, and at least moder- 
ately liberal orientations characterize 
the great bulk of television drama that 
deals with socially relevant issues. 

While we can find many continu- 
ities with the past, the nature and the 
role of the media in American life 
have changed dramatically in the past 
30 years. The change constitutes a 
revolution, or a series of revolutions. 
It has contributed to changing the val- 
ues and perceptions of Americans as 
well as to altering the working of ma- 
jor institutions in fundamental ways. 
For good or ill this revolution is 
continuing. + 
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THE DEBATE 
ON DRUGS 











The international drug-abuse 
situation ranks with environmental 
dangers as one of the most life- 
threatening problems facing the 
nations of the world today. Drug 
production and trafficking are big 
and immensely profitable global 
businesses. The criminal 
organizations running these 
businesses are skillful and ruthless. 
International boundaries have no 
meaning for drug traffickers; if one 
government is able to disrupt their 
activities significantly, they simply 
move their operations to another 
country. 

Waging the global war on drugs 
consequently requires a major effort 
of international cooperation. 
Fighting the supply side is one aspect 
of this war. Another "front" is the 
war on the demand side. The United 
States and many other nations are 
attacking the demand for drugs 
through tougher enforcement of 
laws against drug dealing, education 
to alert people to the dangers of drug 
abuse, and treatment and 
rehabilitation for drug users. 

Recently, a small group of public- 
minded citizens began to question 
both the effectiveness and the 
wisdom of the global war on drugs. 
These diverse critics from both sides 
of the political spectrum—among 
them Baltimore Mayor Kurt 
Schmoke, conservative journalist 
William F. Buckley Jr. and 
economist Milton Friedman—have 
been arguing that the most effective 
way to deal with the international 
cartels of drug dealers is to 


bankrupt them by legalizing drugs. 
With that done, the immense sum of 
money spent on the global war 
against drugs could be redirected to 
drug education and rehabilitation. 
But the issue of drug legalization 
is unlikely to get past the debate stage 
because the vast majority of 
Americans—/4 percent in one recent 
poll—vehemently oppose any move 
to legalize drugs. Most people 
interviewed found the idea 
repulsive, and it has virtually no 
support among Republican or 
Democratic political leaders. In the 
words of William Bennett, 
coordinator of the Bush 
Administration’s drug policy: 
“How can we surrender when we've 
never actually fought the war?" 
Nevertheless, the debate on legalizing 
drugs continues in the American 
media, among the intelligentsia and 
in the law-enforcement community. 
And since other nations are showing 
increased interest in this debate, 
Dialogue is presenting both sides. 
Ethan Nadelmann makes one of 
the more comprehensive arguments 
for drug legalization. He points out 
that many of the problems of drug- 
related crime are caused by 
prohibitions against drugs rather 
than by drug use. Poor addicts 
stealing to support their habit and 
drug traffickers bribing officials 
are both the result of the high prices of 
illegal drugs. Nadelmann is careful 
to stress what legalization is not: “It 
is not a capitulation to drug 
dealers—but rather a means to put 
them out of business. It is not an 


endorsement of drug use—but 
rather a recognition of the rights of 
adult Americans to make their own 
choices. It is not a repudiation of the 
just say no’ abproach—but rather 
an appeal to government to provide 
assistance and positive 
inducements, not criminal penalties, 
in support of that approach." 

Two opponents of legalization 
counter that the risks of such a policy 

far outweigh any social benefits it 
might provide. Morton Kondracke 
argues that the repeal of 
Prohibition in the United States saw 
alcohol consumption double within 
a decade and triple within 50 years. 
Would the legalization of 
marijuana, heroin and cocaine lead 
to a similar increase? And at what 
cost to society, to individual human 
lives? In a second rebuttal, John 
Kaplan states: “There is such a thing 
as a dangerous drug and both 
heroin and cocaine undoubtedly fall 
into this category.” If legalization of 
those drugs led more people to use 
them, it could produce a public- 
health problem of enormous 
magnitude. 

Ethan A. Nadelmann is an 
assistant professor of politics at the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs at 
Princeton University. Morton M. 
Kondracke is a senior editor of The 
New Republic. John Kaplan is an 
associate professor at Stanford Law 
School and the author of The 
Hardest Drug: Heroin and Public 
Policy. 


THE CASE FOR 
LEGALIZATION 


By Ethan A. Nadelmann 








" fae this issue, liberals and conserva- 
tives are often indistinguishable. The fiercest disputes are 
not over objectives or even broad strategies, but over turf 
and tactics. On the more fundamental issues of what this 
war is about, however, and what strategies are most likely 
to prove successful in the long run, no real debate—much 
less vocal dissent—can be heard. 

If there were a serious public debate on this issue, far 
more attention would be given to one policy option that 
has just begun to be seriously considered, but which may 
well prove more successful than anything currently being 


implemented or proposed: legalization. Politicians and - 
| galization advocates. In lives, money and human woe, th 
_ costs are so high, in fact, that society has no alternative b: 


public officials remain hesitant even to mention the word, 
except to dismiss it contemptuously as a capitulation to the 
drug traffickers. Most Americans perceive drug legaliza- 
tion as an invitation to drug-infested anarchy. The minor- 
ity communities in the inner city, for whom repealing the 
drug laws would promise the greatest benefits, fail to rec- 
ognize the costs of drug-prohibition policies. And the typi- 
cal middle-class American, who hopes only that his chil- 
dren will not succumb to drug abuse, tends to favor any 
measures that he believes will make illegal drugs less acces- 
sible to them. 

Interestingly, public support for repealing the drug- 
prohibition laws has traditionally come primarily from the 
conservative end of the political spectrum: William F., 
Buckley, Milton Friedman, legal scholar Ernest van den 
Haag, and the editors of the British newsweekly The Econo- 
mist have all supported it. There is also a significant silent 
constituency in favor of repeal, found especially among 
criminal-justice officials, intelligence analysts, military in- 
terdictors and criminal-justice scholars who have spenta 
considerable amount of time thinking about the problem. 
A certain political legitimacy was bestowed upon the legal- 
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WHY LEGALIZATION 
WON'T WORK 


By Morton M. Kondracke 


The proponents of drug legaliz 
tion are right to say that if illi 
drugs are made legal in the Un 
ed States, some things will g 
better. Organized crime will ` 
driven out of the drug busine: 
and there will be a sharp drop 
the amount of money (currently about $10,000 millie 
per year) that U.S. society spendsto enforce the drug lav 
There will be some reduction in the cost in theft and in ju 
(now about $20,000 million) by addicts to get the money 
buy prohibited drugs. Internationally, Latin Americ 
governments presumably will stop being menaced | 
drug cartels and will peaceably export cocaine as they nc 
do coffee. 

However, this is virtually the limit of the social benef 
to be derived from legalization, and they are far ov 
weighed by the costs, which are always underplayed by I 


to conduct a real war on the drug trade, although perhag 
a smarter one than is currently being waged. | 
Advocates of legalization love to draw parallels betwee 
the drug war and Prohibition. Their point, of course, 
that this crusade is as doomed to failure as the last one wa 
and that the United States ought to surrender now to tF 
inevitable and stop wasting resources. But there are som 
important differences between drugs and alcohol. Alce 
hol has been part of Western culture for thousands 4 
years; drugs, only since about 1962. Of the 115 millic: 


Does the United States legalize"crack" along with snorte: 


and almost certainly it won't—there will still be a blac 
market, and some continued crime. 


Reprinted by permission of The New Republic. © 1988 by The New 
Republic, Inc. 
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ization option in 1988 when Balti- 
more Mayor Kurt Schmoke, speaking 
to the National Conference of May- 
ors, noted the potential benefits of 
drug legalization. The merits of legal- 
ization have since been debated in 
congressional hearings. 

There is, of course, no single legal- 
ization strategy. At one extreme is the 
libertarian vision of virtually no gov- 
ernment restraints on the production 
and sale of drugs or any psychoactive 
substances, except perhaps around 
the fringes, such as prohibiting sales 
tochildren. At the other extreme is to- 
tal government control over the pro- 
duction and sale of these goods. In be- 
tween lies a strategy in which 
government makes most of the sub- 
stances that are now banned legally 
available to competent adults, exer- 
cises strong regulatory powers over 
all large-scale production and sale of 
drugs, makes drug-treatment pro- 
grams available to all who need them, 
and offers honest drug-education 
programs to children. 


THINKING THE UNTHINKABLE 


There are three reasons why it is 
important to think about legalization 
scenarios, even though most Ameri- 
cans remain hostile to the idea. First, 
current drug-control policies have 
failed, are failing and will continue to 
fail, in good part because they are 
fundamentally flawed. Second, many 
drug-control efforts are not only fail- 
ing, but also proving highly costly and 
counterproductive; indeed, many of 
the drug-related evils that Americans 
identify as part and parcel of the 
"drug problem" are in fact caused 
by drug-prohibition policies. Third, 
there is good reason to believe that re- 
pealing many of the drug laws would 
not lead, as many people fear, to a 
dramatic rise in drug abuse. 

By most accounts, the dramatic in- 
crease in drug-enforcement efforts 
over the past few years has had little 
effect on the illicit-drug market in the 
United States. The mere existence 
of drug-prohibition laws, combined 
with a minimal level of law-enforce- 
ment resources, is sufficient to main- 
tain the price of illicit drugs at a level 
significantly higher than it would be if 
there were no such laws. Drug laws 


and enforcement also reduce the 
availability of illicit drugs, most nota- 
bly in partsofthe United States where 
demand is relatively limited to begin 
with. Theoretically, increases in 
drug-enforcement efforts should re- 
sult in reduced availability, higher 
prices and lower purity of illegal 
drugs. In general the illegal drug 
market has not responded as intend- 
ed to the substantial increases in fed- 
eral, state and local drug-enforce- 
ment efforts. Cocaine has sold for 
about a hundred dollars a gram at the 
retail level since the beginning of the 
1980s. The average purity of that 
gram, however, has increased from 
12 to 60 percent. Similarly, the retail 
price of heroin has remained relative- 
ly constant. 

The most "successful" drug-en- 
forcement operations are those that 
succeed in identifying and destroying 
an entire drug-trafficking organiza- 
uon. Yet these operations have virtu- 
ally no effect on the availability or 
price of illegal drugs throughout 
much of the United States. During 
the past few years, some urban police 
departments have devoted significant 
manpower and financial resources to 
intensive crackdowns on street-level 
drug dealing in particular neighbor- 
hoods. These massive police efforts 
have led to hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of arrests of low-level dealers 
and drug users, and have helped im- 
prove the quality of life in the target- 
ed neighborhoods. In most cases, 
however, drug dealers have adapted 
relatively easily by moving their oper- 
ations to nearby neighborhoods. 

Many drug-enforcement officials 
and urban leaders recognize the futil- 
ity of domestic drug-enforcement ef- 
forts and place their hopes in interna- 
tional control efforts. Yet these too 
are doomed to fail—for numerous 
reasons. First, marijuana and opium 
can be grown almost anywhere, and 
the coca plant, from which cocaine is 
derived, is increasingly being cultivat- 
ed successfully in areas that were once 
considered inhospitable environ- 
ments. Wherever drug-eradication 
efforts succeed, other regions and 
countries are quick to fill the void. 

International source-control ef- 
forts face a variety of other obstacles. 
In many countries, governments with 
limited resources lack the ability to 
crack down on drug production in the 


hinterlands and other poorly policed 
regions. In some countries, leftist in- 
surgencies are involved in drug pro- 
duction for either financial or politi- 
cal profit, and may play an important 
role in hampering government drug- 
control efforts. With respect to all 
three of the illicit crops——marijuana, 
coca and opium— poor peasants with 
no comparable opportunities to earn 
as much money growing legitimate 
produce are prominently involved in 
the illicit business. In some cases, the 
illicit crop is part of a traditional, in- 
digenous culture. Even where it is 
not, peasants typically perceive little 
or nothing immoral about taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to grow 
the illicit crops. Indeed, from their 
perspective their moral obligation is 
not to protect the foolish consumer of 
their produce but to provide for their 
families’ welfare. 

The past 20 years’ experience has 
demonstrated that even dramatic in- 
creases in interdiction and source- 
control efforts have little or no effect 
on the price and purity of drugs. It isa 
strategy that is destined to fail as long 
as millions of people continue to de- 
mand the illicit substances that for- 
eigners are willing and able to supply. 

The fact that drug-prohibition laws 
and policies cannot eradicate or even 
significantly reduce drug abuse is not 
necessarily a reason to repeal them. 
They do, after all, succeed in deter- 
ring many people from trying drugs, 
and they clearly reduce the availabil- 
ity and increase the price of illegal 
drugs. These accomplishments alone 
might warrant retaining the drug 
laws, were it not for the fact that these 
same laws are also responsible for 
much of what people identify as the 
"drug problem." Here the analogies 
to alcohol and tobacco are worth not- 
ing. There is little question that a soci- 
ety could reduce the health costs asso- 
ciated with use and abuse of alcohol 
and tobacco if their production, sale 
and possession were criminalized. 
But few Americans believe that crimi- 
nalizing the alcohol and tobacco mar- 
kets would be a good idea. Their op- 
position stems largely from two 
beliefs: that adults have the right to 
choose what substances they will con- 
sume and what risks they will take; 
and that the costs of trying to coerce so 
many Americans to abstain from 
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But Prohibition is a useful histori- 
cal parallel for measuring the costs of 
legalization. In the decade before 
Prohibition went into effect in 1920, 
alcohol consumption in the United 
States averaged 9.9 liters per person 
per year. It fell to 2.8 liters during the 
Prohibition years, then doubled to 5.7 
liters in the decade after repeal in 
1933, and is now back to 9.9 liters. So 
illegality suppressed usage to a third 
or a fourth of its former level. At the 
same time, incidence of cirrhosis of 
the liver fell by half. 

So it seems fair to estimate that use 
of drugs will at least double, and pos- 
sibly triple, if the price is cut, supplies 
are readily available, and society's 
sanction is lifted. It's widely accepted 
that there are now 16 million regular 
users of marijuana in the United 
States, six million of cocaine, a half 
million of heroin and another half 
million of other drugs, totaling 23 
million. Dr. Robert DuPont, former 
director of the U.S. National Institute 
on Drug Abuse and an antilegaliza- 
tion crusader, says that the instant 
pleasure afforded by drugs—superi- 
or to that available with alcohol—will 
increase the number of regular users 
of marijuana and cocaine to about 50 
or 60 million and heroin users to 10 
million. 


THE HUMAN DAMAGE 

Between 10 and 15 percent of all 
drinkers in the United States turn into 
alcoholics (10 million to 17 million), 
and these drinkers cost the U.S. econ- 
omy an estimated $117,000 million in 
1983 for treatment, in lost productivi- 
ty and in accident-related costs. How 
many drug users will turn into ad- 
dicts, and what will this cost? Accord- 
ing to Dr. David I. McDonald, drug- 
abuse policy adviser to the Reagan 
Administration, studies indicate that 
marijuana is about as habit-forming 
as alcohol, but for cocaine, 70 percent 
of users become addicted, as many as 
with nicotine. An optimist would have 
to conclude that the number of peo- 
ple abusing legalized drugs will come 
close to those hooked on alcohol. A 
pessimist would figure the human 
damage as much greater. 

Two hundred thousand Americans 


die every year from alcohol abuse and 
320,000 from tobacco smoking. How 
many will die from legal drugs? Legal- 
ization advocates frequently cite fig- 
ures of 3600 or 4100 as the number of 
drug deaths each year reported by 
U.S. hospitals, but this number is cer- 
tainly an understatement, based on 
reports from only 75 big hospitals in 
27 metropolitan areas. 

If legalization pushed the total 
number of drug addicts to only half 
the number of alcoholics, 100,000 
Americans a year would die. That’s 
the figure cited by MeDonald. Du- 
Pont guesses that, given the potency 
of drugs, the debilitating effects of co- 
caine, the carcinogenic effects of mar- 
ijuana and the AIDS potential of in- 
jecung legalized heroin, the number 
of deaths actually could go as high as 
500,000 a year. That's a wide range, 
but it's clear that legalization of drugs 
will not benefit human life. 

All studies show that those most 
likelv to try drugs, get hooked and 
die—as opposed to those who suffer 
from the cirrhosis and lung cancer as- 
sociated with alcohol and tobacco 
consumption—are young people, 
who are susceptible to the lure of 
quick thrills and are terribly adapt- 
ableto messages provided by adult so- 
ciety. Under pressure of the current 
prohibition, the number of kids who 
use illegal drugs at least once a month 
has fallen from 39 percent in the late 
1970s to 25 percent in 1987, accord- 
ing to the annual survev of U.S. sec- 
ondary-school seniors conducted by 
the University of Michigan. The same 
survey shows that attitudes toward 
drug use have turned sharply nega- 
tive. But use of legal drugs is still 
strong. Thirty-eight percent of sec- 
ondary-school seniors reported get- 
ting drunk within the past two weeks, 
and 27 percent said they smoke ciga- 
rettes every day. Drug prohibition is 
working with kids; legalization would 
do them harm. 

And, even though legalization 
would lower direct costs for drug-law 
enforcement, its unlikely that orga- 
nized crime would disappear. It 
might well emphasize other fields— 
prostitution, pornography, gambling 
or burglaries, extortion and murders- 
for-hire—much as it did in the period 
between the end of Prohibition and 
the beginning of the drug era. As Du- 
Pont puts it, "Organized crime is in 


the business of giving people the 
things that society decides in its own 
interest to prohibit. The only way to 
get rid of organized crime is to make 
everything legal." Even legalization 
advocates such as Ethan Nadelmann 
admit that some street crimes will con- 
tinue to occur as a result of drug 
abuse—especially cocaine paranoia, 
PCP insanity and the need of unem- 
ployable addicts to get money for 
drugs. Domestic crime, child abuse 
and neglect surely would increase. 


THE MARIJUANA OPTION 

some legalization advocates sug- 
gest merely decriminalizing marijua- 
na and retaining sanctions against 
other drugs. This would certainly be 
less costly than total legalization, butit 
would still be no favor to young peo- 
ple, would increase traffic accidents 
and productivity losses—and would 
do nothing to curtail the major drug 
cartels, which make most of their 
money trafficking in cocaine. 

Legalizers also ace that the gov- 
ernment could tax legal drug sales 
and use the money to pay for antidrug 
education programs and treatment 
centers. But total taxes collected in 
the United States right now from al- 
cohol sales at the local, state and fed- 
eral levels come to only $13,100 mil- 
lion per year—a pittance compared 
with the damage done to society as a 
result of alcohol abuse. The same 
would have to be true for drugs—and 
any tax that resulted in an official 
drug price that was higher than the 
street price would open the way once 
again for black markets and orga- 
nized crime. 

So, in the name of health, econom- 
ics and morality, there seems no alter- 
native but to keep drugs illegal and to 
fight the criminals who traffic in 
them. Regardless of what legalization 
advocates say, this is now the over- 
whelming opinion of the American 
public, the Bush Administration and 
the Congress—not one of whose 
members has introduced legislation 
to decriminalize any drug. 

There is, though, room to debate 
how best to wage this war. A consen- 
sus is developing that it has to be done 
both on the supply side (at overseas 
points of origin, through interdiction 
at U.S. borders and criminal prosecu- 
uion of traffickers) and on the demand 
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those substances would be enormous. 
It was the strength of these two beliefs 
that ultimately led in 1933 to the 
repeal of Prohibition—the United 
States’ 13-year effort to prohibit the 
sale of alcohol. It is partly due to 
memories of that experience that 
criminalizing either alcohol or tobac- 
co has little support today. 

In many ways, the U.S. predica- 
ment with respect to marijuana, CO- 
caine and heroin resembles what ac- 
tually happened during Prohibition. 
Prior to Prohibition, most Americans 
hoped that alcohol could be effective- 
ly banned by passing laws against its 
production and supply. During the 
early years of Prohibition, when 
drinking declined but millions of 
Americans nonetheless continued to 
drink, Prohibitions supporters 
placed their faith in tougher laws and 
more police and jails. After a few 
more years, however, Increasing 
numbers of Americans began to real- 
ize that laws and policemen were un- 
able to eliminate the smugglers, boot- 
leggers and illicit producers, as long 
as tens of millions of Americans con- 
tinued to want to buy alcohol. At the 
same time, they saw that more laws 
and policemen seemed to generate 
more violence and corruption, more 
crowded courts and jails, wider disre- 
spect for government and the law, 
and more power and profits for the 
gangsters. Repeal of Prohibition 
came to be seen not as a capitulation 
to gangsters like Al Capone but as a 
means of both putting the bootleg- 
gers out of business and eliminating 
most of the costs associated with the 
prohibition laws. 

Today, Americans are faced with a 
similar dilemma. Demand for illicit 
drugs shows some signs of abating, 
but nosigns of declining significantly. 
Moreover, there are substantial rea- 
sons to doubt that tougher laws and 
policing have played an important 
role in reducing consumption. Sup- 
ply, meanwhile, has not abated at all. 

Since 1981, U.S. federal expendi- 
tures on drug enforcement have 
more than tripled—from less than 
$1000 million a year to about $3000 
million. Even greater are the expen- 
ditures at lower levels of government. 
All told, 1987 expenditures on all as- 
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pects of drug enforcement, from 
drug eradication in foreign countries 
to imprisonment of drug users and 
dealers in the United States, totaled at 
least $10,000 million. Of greater con- 
cern than the actual expenditures, 


however, has been the diversion of 


limited resources—including the 
time and energy of judges, prosecu- 
tors and law-enforcement agents, as 
well as scarce prison space from the 
prosecution and punishment of crim- 
inal activities that harm far more in- 





nocent victims than do violations of 


the drug laws. 


REDUCING THE CRIME CONNECTION 

There are four possible connec- 
tions between drugs and crime, at 
least three of which would be much 
diminished if the drug-prohibition 
laws were repealed. First, producing, 
selling, buying and consuming strict- 
ly controlled and banned substances 
are themselves crimes that occur mil- 
lions of times each year in the United 
States alone. In the absence of drug- 
prohibition laws, these activities 
would obviously cease to be crimes. 
Selling drugs to children would, of 
course, continue to be criminal, and 
other evasions of government regula- 
tion of a legal market would continue 
to be prosecuted; but by and large the 
drug/crime connection that now ac- 
counts for all of the criminal-justice 
costs noted above would be severed. 

Second, many ilicit-drug users 
commit crimes such as robbery and 
burglary, as well as drug dealing, 
prostitution and illegal gambling, to 

"arn enough money to purchase the 
relatively high-priced illicit drugs. 1f 
the drugs to which they are addicted 
were significantly cheaper—whic h 
would be the case if they were legal- 
ized—the number of crimes commit- 
ted by drug addicts to pay for their 
habits would, in all likelihood, decline 
dramatically. Even ifa legal-drug pol- 
icy included the imposition of high 
taxes to discourage consumption, 
drug prices would probably still be 
lower than they are today. 

The third drug/crime connection ts 
the commission of crimes—violent 
crimes in particular—by people un- 
der the influence of illicit drugs. 
Clearlv, some drugs do "cause" some 
people to commit crimes by reducing 
normal inhibitions, unleashing ag- 
gressive and other antisocial tenden- 





cies, and lessening the sense of re- 
sponsibility. The impact of drug le- 
galization on this drug/crime connec- 
tion is the most difficult to predict. 
Much would depend on overall rates 
of drug abuse and changes in the na- 
ture of consumption, both of which 
are impossible to predict. 

The fourth drug/crime link is the 
violent, intimidating and corrupting 
behavior of the drug traffickers. Per- 
haps the most unfortunate victims of 

the drug-prohibition policies have 
been the law-abiding residents of 
America's inner cities. These policies 
have largely proven futile in deter- 
ring large numbers from becoming 
drug abusers, but they do account for 
much of what these residents identify 
as the drug problem-—aggressive 
gun-toting drug dealers. At the same 
time, the increasingly harsh criminal 
penalties imposed on adult drug deal- 
ers have led to the widespread recruit- 
ment of juveniles by drug traffickers. 
And the juv enile-justice system offers 
no realistic options for dealing with 
this growing problem. 

The conspicuous failure of law-en- 
forcement agencies to deal with this 
drug/crime connection is probably 
most responsible for the demoraliza- 
uon of neighborhoods and police de- 
partments "alike. Legalization of the 
drug market would drive the drug- 
dealing business off the streets and 
into legal, government-regulated, 
tax-paying stores. It would also force 
many of the gun-toting dealers out of 
business. Some, of course, would turn 
to other types of criminal activities, 
just as some of the bootleggers did fol- 


lowing Prohibition’s repeal. Gone, 


however, would be the unparalleled 
financial temptations that lure so 
many people from all sectors of soci- 

ety into the drug-dealing business. 
Among the most difficult costs to 
evaluate are those that relate to the 
widespread defiance of the drug-pro- 
hibition laws: the effects of labeling as 
criminals the tens of millions of peo- 
ple who use drugs illicitly, subjecting 
them to the risks of criminal sanction, 
and obligating many of these same 
people to enter into relationships 
with drug dealers (who may be crimi- 
nals in many more senses of the word) 
in order to purchase their drugs; the 
cynicism that such laws generate 
toward other laws and the law in gen- 
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side (by discouraging use of drugs 

through education and treatment and/ 
or by arrest and urine testing at work- 
places). However, there is a disagree- 
ment about which side to emphasize 
and how to spend resources. The 


White House Conference for a Drug 
Free America recommends fighung 
illegal drug use on all fronts, in the 
United States and abroad. 

However, DuPont and others make 
a strong case that primary emphasis 
ought to be put on the demand side— 


discouraging use in the United States 
[aen than, M DU ay s. to 


argument, Cie by a 3 con- 
ducted by the Rand Corporation, is 
that major profits in the drug trade 
are not made abroad (where the pric e 
of cocaine triples from farm to air- 
strip), but within the United States 
(where the markup from entry point 
to street corner is 12 umes), and that 
foreign growing fields and processing 
laboratories are easily replaceable at 
low cost. 

They say that prohibition policy 
should emphasize routine random 
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urine testing in schools and places of 
employment, arrests for possession of 
drugs and “coercive” treatment pro- 
grams that compel continued enroll- 
ment as a condition of probation and 
employment. DuPont thinks that cor- 
pora ations h javea QN to 2 demand the iat 
users Cause ne nts and r due pri O- 
ductivity. He contends that urine test- 
ing is no more invasive than the use of 
metal detectors at airports. 

"Liberals have a terrible time with 
this,” says DuPont. “They want to 
solve every problem by giving people 
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things. They want to love people out 
oftheir problems, while conservatives 
want to punish it out of them. What 
we want to do is take the profits out of 
drugs by drying up demand. You do 
that by raising the social cost of using 
them to the point where people say, ‘I 
don't want to do this.' This isn't con- 
servative. It's a way to save lives." 

It is, and it's directly parallel to the 
way the United States is dealing with 
drunk driving and cigarette smok- 
ing—not merely through advertising 
campaigns and surgeon general's 
warnings, but through increased pen- 
alties, social strictures and prohibi- 
tions. Random testing for every em- 
ployee in America may be going too 
far, but testing those holding sensitive 
jobs or workers involved in accidents 
surely isn’t, nor is arresting users, sus- 
pending driver's licenses and requir- 
ing treatment. These are not nosy, 
moralistic intrusions on people's indi- 
vidual rights, but attempts by society 
to protect itself from danger. 

In the end, they are also humane 
and moral. Thereisa chance, with the 
public and policy makers aroused to 
action, that 10 years from now drug 
abuse might be reduced to its pre- 
1960s levels. Were drugs to be legal- 
ized now, society would be establish- 
ing a new vice—one that, over time, 
would end or ruin millions of lives. e 
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eral; and the sense of hostility and sus- 
picion that many otherwise law-abid- 
ing individuals ‘feel toward law-en- 
forcement officials. Costs such as 
these strongly influenced many of 
Prohibition’s more conservative 
opponents. 

Most Americans perceive the drug 
problem as a moral issue and draw a 
moral distinction between use of the 
illicit drugs and use of alcohol and to- 
bacco. Yet when one subjects this dis- 
tinction to reasoned analysis, it quick- 
ly disintegrates. The most consistent 
moral perspective of those who favor 
drug laws is to regard as immoral any 
intake of substances to alter one’s 
state of consciousness or otherwise 
cause pleasure: to forbid not only the 
illicit drugs and alcohol, but also to- 
bacco, caffeine and even chocolate. 
Once one acknowledges that there is 
nothing immoral about drinking al- 
cohol or smoking tobacco for non- 
medical purposes, it becomes difficult 
to condemn the consumption of mar- 
ijuana, cocaine and other substances 
on moral grounds. The condemna- 
tion of some substances and not oth- 
ers proves to be little more than a prej- 
udice in favor of some drugs and 
against others. 

Although a valid moral distinction 
cannot be drawn between the licit and 
the illicit psychoactive substances, one 
can point to a different kind of moral 
justification for the drug laws: they 
arguably reflecta paternalistic obliga- 
tion to protect those in danger of suc- 
cumbing to their own weaknesses. If 
drugs were legally available, most 
people would either abstain from us- 
ing them or would use them responsi- 
bly and in moderation. A minority 
without — self-restraint, however, 
would end up harming themselves if 
the substances were more readily 
available. Therefore, the majority has 
a moral obligation to deny itself legal 
access to certain substances because of 
the plight of the minority. This obli- 
gation is presumably greatest when 
children are included among the 
minority. 

At least in principle, this argument 
seems to provide the strongest moral 
justification for the drug laws. But ul- 
timately the moral quality of laws 
must be judged not by how those laws 





are intended to work in principle, but 
by how they function in practice. 

When laws intended to serve a moral 
end inflict damage on innocent par- 
ues, we must rethink our position. 

Repealing the drug-prohibition 
laws promises tremendous advan- 
tages. Between reduced government 
expenditures on enforcing drug laws 
and new tax revenue from legal drug 
production and sales, public treasur- 
ies would enjoy a net benefit of at least 
$10, 000 million a year, and possibly 
would rise اه‎ The police, 
prosecutors and courts would focus 
their resources on combatting the 
types of crimes that people cannot 
walk aw ay from. And the health and 
quality of life of many drug users— 
and even drug abusers—would im- 
prove significantly. 

All the benefits of legalization 
would be for naught, however, if mil- 
lions more Americans were to become 
drug abusers. The U.S. experience 
with alcohol and tobacco provides 
ample warnings. Most Americans are 
just beginning to recognize the exten- 
sive costs of alcohol and tobacco 
abuse: hundreds of thousands of 
deaths each year. At the same time, 
they seem to believe that there is 
something fundamentally different 
about alcohol and tobacco that sup- 
ports the legal distinction between 
those two substances, on the one 
hand, and the illicit ones, on the oth- 
er. Cocaine, heroin, the various hallu- 
cinogens and (to a lesser extent) mari- 
juana are believed to be more 
addictive and more likely to cause 
dangerous and violent behavior than 
alcohol and tobacco. All use of illicit 
drugs is therefore thought to be abu- 
sive; in other words, the distinction 
between use and abuse of psychoac- 
tive substances that most people rec- 
ognize with respect to alcohol is not 
acknowledged with respect to the illic- 
it substances. 

In reality the vast majority of Amer- 
icans who have used illicit drugs have 
done so in moderation, relatively few 
have suffered negative short-term 
consequences, and few are likely to 
suffer long-term harm. The National 
Council on Alcoholism reported that 
only 3562 people were known to have 
died in 1985 from use of all illegal 
drugs combined. Even if we assume 
that thousands more deaths were re- 





lated in one way or another to illicit 
drug abuse but not reported as such, 
we are still left with the conclusion 
that all of the health costs of marijua- 
na, cocaine and heroin combined 
amount to only a small fraction of 
those caused by tobacco and alcohol. 
U.S. drug-enforcement and health 
agencies do not even report figures 
on marijuana-related deaths, appar- 
ently because so few occur. 

The dangers associated with co- 
caine, heroin, the hallucinogens and 
other illicit substances are greater 
than those posed by marijuana, but 
not nearly so great as many people 
seem to think. Consider the case of co- 
caine. In 1986 the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse reported that among 
Americans between the ages of 18 
and 25, 8.2 million had tried cocaine, 
5.5 million had used it within the past 
year, 2.5 million had used it within the 
past month, and 250,000 had used it 
weekly. Extrapolation might suggest 
that a quarter of a million young 
Americans are potential problem us- 
ers. But one could also conclude that 
only three percent of those between 
18and 25 who had ever tried the drug 
fell into that category, and that only 
10 percent of those who had used co- 
caine monthly were at risk. 


PARALLELS WITH ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO 


Allofthisis not to deny that cocaine 
is a potentially dangerous drug, espe- 
cially when it is injected, smoked in 
the form of "crack," or consumed in 
tandem with other powerful sub- 


stances. Clearly, tens of thousands of 


Americans have suffered severely 
from their abuse of cocaine, and a tiny 
fraction have died. But there is also 
overwhelming evidence that most us- 
ers of cocaine do not get into trouble 
with the drug. 

It is important to think about the il- 
licit drugs in the same way we think 
about alcohol and tobacco. As is the 
case with both the legal substances, 
the psychoactive effects of the various 
illegal drugs vary greatly from one 
person to another. To be sure, the 
pharmacology of the substance is im- 
portant, as is its purity and the man- 
nerin whichitis consumed. But much 
also depends upon not only the physi- 
ology and psychology of the consum- 
er, but also his expectations regarding 
the drug, his social milieu and the 
broader cultural environment—what 
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Harvard University psychiatrist Nor- 
man Zinberg has called the "set and 
setting” of the drug. Factors such as 
these might change dramatically, al- 
beit in indeterminate ways, were the 
illicit drugs made legally available. 

It is thus impossible to predict 
whether legalization would lead to 
much greater levels of drug abuse, 
and exact costs comparable to those of 
alcohol and tobacco abuse. The les- 
sons that can be drawn from other so- 
cieties are mixed. Within the United 
States, the reduced penalties for mar- 
ijuana possession by about a dozen 
states during the 1970s did not lead to 
increases in marijuana consumption. 
Late-19th-century America was a so- 
ciety in which there were almost no 
drug laws or even drug regulations— 
but levels of drug use then were about 
what they are today. Drug abuse was 
considered a serious problem, but the 
criminal-justice system was not re- 
garded as part of the solution. 

There are, however, reasons to be- 
lieve that none of the currently illicit 
substances would become as popular 
as alcohol or tobacco, even if they 
were legalized. Alcohol has long been 
the principal intoxicant in most soci- 
etes, including many in which other 
substances have been legally avail- 
able. The popularity of tobacco prob- 
ably stems not just from its powerful 
addictive qualities, but from the fact 
that its psychoactive effects are suffi- 
ciently subtle that cigarettes can be in- 
tegrated with most other human ac- 
tivities. The illicit substances do not 
share these qualities to the same ex- 
tent, nor is it likely that they would ac- 
quire them if they were legalized. 

Perhaps the most reassuring rea- 
son for believing that repeal of the 
drug-prohibition laws will not lead to 
tremendous increases in drug-abuse 
levels is the fact that we have learned 
something from past experiences 
with alcohol and tobacco abuse. We 
now know, for instance, that con- 
sumption taxes are an effective meth- 
od of limiting consumption rates. We 
also know that restrictions and bans 
on advertising, as well as a campaign 
of negative advertising, can make a 
difference. The same is true of other 
government measures, including re- 
strictions on time and place of sale, 
prohibition of consumption in public 
places, packaging requirements, 
mandated adjustments in insurance 
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policies, crackdowns on driving while 
under the influence, and laws holding 
bartenders and hosts responsible for 
the drinking of customers and guests. 

Clearly it is possible to avoid repeat- 
ing the mistakes of the past in design- 
ing an effective plan for legalization. 
More ts known about the illegal drugs 
now than was known about alcohol 
when Prohibition was repealed, or 
about tobacco when the antitobacco 
laws were repealed by many states in 
the early years of this century. The 
United States is also in a far better po- 
sition than it was 60 years ago to pre- 
vent organized criminals from find- 
ing and creating new opportunities 
when their most lucrative source of 
income dries up. 

It is important to stress what legal- 
ization is not. It is not a capitulation to 
the drug dealers—but rather a means 
to put them out of business. It is not 
an endorsement of drug use—but 
rather a recognition of the rights of 
adult Americans to make their own 
choices free of the fear of criminal 
sanctions. It is not a repudiation of the 
"just say no" approach— but rather 
an appeal to government to provide 
assistance and positive inducements, 
not criminal penalties and more re- 
pressive measures, in support of that 
approach. It is not even a call for the 
elimination of the criminal-justice 
system from drug regulation—but 
rather a proposal for the redirection 
of its efforts and attention. 

There is no question that legaliza- 
tion is a risky policy, since it may lead 
to an increase in the number of peo- 
ple who abuse drugs. But that is a 
risk—not a certainty. At the same 
time, current drug-control policies 
are failing, and new proposals prom- 
ise only to be more costly and more re- 
pressive. Repealing the drug-prohi- 
bition laws would eliminate or greatly 
reduce many of the ills that people 
commonly identify as part and parcel , 
of the "drug problem." Yet legaliza- 
tion is repeatedly and vociferously 
dismissed, without any attempt to 
evaluate it openly and objectively. 
The past 20 years have demonstrated 
that a drug policy shaped by rhetoric 
designed to arouse fear has only led to 
the current disaster. Unless we are 
willing to honestly evaluate all the op- 
tions, including various legalization 
strategies, we may never find the best 
solution for our drug problems. وه‎ 
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Richard Wilbur 


A POET CALLED 
TO PRAISE 





By Anthony Hecht 
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His astonishing gift for metaphor and his classical technique 
are rare among contemporary poets. 





Although it is for his poetry that 
Richard Wilbur is best known and much 
honored, he is an extraordinarily 
versatile man of letters. His translations 
of Moliére’s Le Misanthrope and 
Tartuffe have won the praise of scholars 
and theatergoers alike. He is the editor 
of a well-respected anthology of modern 
American and British poetry; in 1956 
he collaborated with Lilian Hellman 
and Leonard Bernstein in turning 
Voltaire’s Candide into an opera; he 
taught English literature at Wesleyan 
University for 20 years and served as 
writer-in-residence at Smith College 
until his retirement m 1986; and he even 
has authored two children’s books. His 
third collection of poems, Things of This 
World, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1957, andin 1987 Wilbur, at 67, 
was named America’s poet laureate. 
Critics often have noted the graceful 
formality of Wilbur’s poems, the careful 
crafting of stanzas and quatrains, the 
clear mastery of rhythm, meter and rhyme 
in an age marked by the ascendancy of 
free verse. His disciplined use of 
traditional forms mirrors a theme in the 
works themselves: creating order out of 
the chaos of the world. Wilbur s 
elevated style and sophisticated 
language are apt vehicles for the grand 
subjects of his poems. Yet he is primarily a 
lyric poet detailing the resonances of his 
own heart, and his poems often begin 
with a personal focus—a wedding toast 
to his son, completing a crossword 
puzzle, thoughts while lying sleepless in 
bed—as a fulcrum for larger statements. 


Here poet, critic and professor Anthony 
Hecht takes an appreciative look at 
Wilbur's recently published New and 
Collected Poems. 

Anthony Hecht’s collected works of 
poetry include A Summoning of Stones 
(1954); The Hard Hours, which was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prizein 1968; and 
The Venetian Vespers (1979). He has 
served as professor of English at Bar d 
College, the University of Rochester 
and, since 1985, Georgetown 
University. Like Wilbur, Hecht is also 
a noted translator of the classics: he is 

responsible for an English version of 
Aeschylus' Seven Against Thebes and is 
working on a translation of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus at Colonus. 


he work of art is the object 
seen sub specie aeternitatis," 
observed Wittgenstein. And 
since today there are critics 
who maintain that art and 
criticism are indistinguish- 
able from one another, it ought to fol- 
low that the critical work itself is seen 
from the same august perspective 

Yet our experience of the history of 
criticism and the morphology of es- 
thetic theory fails conspicuously to 
support this view. Nothing is more fa- 
miliar to us than the changes in the 
mode of taste that time itself seems to 
bring round in its course. Bach en- 
dured an e lipse of 200 years, and lit- 
erary biographer Richard Ellmann 
has recently told us that for the under- 
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graduate Oscar Wilde, Keats and 
Swinburne (whom modern readers 
would only reluctantly identity with 
one another) were akin in the “ef- 
feminacy and languor and volup- 
tuousness which are the characteris- 
tics of that ‘passionate humanity’ 
which i is the background of true poe- 
try.” In the comparatively brief 
course of my lifetime, John Donne's 
reputation was virtually disinterred, 
and the romantic poets are now enjoy- 
ingarevival. And I suppose I should add 
that it must take a very curious and 
cultivated taste to enjoy reading criti- 
cism of Wordsworth as much as read- 
ing Wordsworth himself, though 1 
have known such creatures. (Theyare 
desperate graduate students, and no 
less desperate professors.) 

These ruminations are brought on 
by the publication of Richard Wil- 
bur's Newand Collected Poems, and by a 
wistful desire to arrive at a large and 
serene view of his accomplishment, 
the crowning of a long and disun- 
guished career. I am already on re- 
cord asa somewhat defensive admirer 
of his, having reviewed his last book of 
poems, The Mind-Reader (1976). I 
have no desire now to serve up 

warmed-over views, or to engage 

again in the parochial and tribal bat- 
tles that are often waged between ri- 
val schools and camps of current po- 
etic taste. Wilbur's distinctions do not 
need to be set off by the infelicities of 
others, and his work is so well known, 
and so widely honored, that 1 can 
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spare the reader a repetition of the 
formulaic terms of praise that have 
become the logos and labels of critical 
approval of his work. 


he new book presents all of his 

previous volumes in reverse or- 

der, concluding with his first 

book, The Beautiful Changes and 

Other Poems (194 7)—the same 
order in which his poems were ar- 
ranged in the, by now, familiar assem- 
blage, The Poems of Richard W ilbur, 
which brought together everything 
from the first book to Advice to a Proph- 
et and Other Poems (1961). The present 
volume reprints everything hereto- 
fore collected and adds to it the con- 
tents of two subsequent volumes, 
Walking to Sleep: New Poems and Trans- 
lations (1969) and The Mind-Reader, 
and adds to them a volume of new po- 
ems with which this rich and impres- 
sive collection begins. This new work 
bears all the hallmarks of excellence 
that have stamped Wilbur's previous 
work: a kinetic imagination that 1s 
rare among poets, as w vellasan unusu- 
ally rich and fertile gift for metaphor. 
I share with Aristotle a view of the im- 
portance of this gift, and cite him ac- 
cordingly as follows: 


It isa great thing. indeed, to make a 
proper use of these poetical forms, 
as also of compound and strange 
words. But the greatest thing by far 
is to be a master of metaphor. It is 
one thing that cannot be learnt 
from others; and it is also a sign of 
genius, since a good metaphor im- 
plies an intuitive perception of the 
similarity in dissimilars. 


When I try to make a mental list of 


the major English and American po- 
ets from, say, the turn of the century 
on, I find myself unable to come up 
with a single one who can match Wil- 
bur in this regard. Each good poet, of 
course, has hisown unique merits, his 
own vision, styleand idiom. And good 
poets do not cancel one another out; 
if we like Blake we are not thereby for- 
bidden to like Marvell as well. But I 
can think of no other poet who could 
do what Wilbur does metaphorically 
in the following poem, "An Event," 
from Things of This World: 


As if a cast of grain leapt back to the 
hand, 
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A landscapeful of small black birds, 
intent 

On the far south, convene at some 
command 

At once in the middle of the air, at once 
are gone 

With headlong 
consent 

From the pale trees and fields they 
settled on. 


and unanimous 


What is an individual thing? They 
roll 

Like a drunken fingerprint across the 
sky! 

Or so I give their image to my soul 

Until, as if refusing to be caught 

In any singular vision of my eye 

Or in the nets and c ages of my thought, 


They tower up, shatter, and madden 
space 

With their divergences, are each alone 

Swallowed from sight, and leave me in 
this place 

Shaping these images to make them 
stay: 

Meanwhile, in some formation of their 
own, 

They fly me still, and steal my thoughts 
away. 


Delighted with myself and with the 
bir ds, s 

[sel them doum and give them leave to 
be. 

It is by words and the defeat of words, 

Down sudden vistas of the vain 
attempt, 

That for a flying moment one may see 

By what cross-purposes the world 
is dreamt. 


There is a great deal that might be 
said about this poem, but ] will con- 
fine myself to two observations. In its 
ingenious, philosophic course it plays 
with the pre-Socratic puzzle of “the 
One” and “the Many,” a playfulness 
that is carefully carried out in such 
words as “their i image ' (which is both 
singular and plural), ` ‘singular vision” 
(s.), “divergences” (pl.), "alone" (s.), 
"images" (pl.) and “formation” (both 


s. and pl.). And then in the course of 


our progress we come to that matc h- 
less simile in answer to the question, 
"What is an individual thing? They 
roll/Like a drunken fingerprint across 
the sky!” There isn’t a poet I can think 
of who would not have been over- 


joyed by a trouvé of that sort. It is 
breathtakingly vivid, accurate and, 


most astonishingly, im motion. 





But Wilbur then proceeds to do 
what virtually no other poet would 
have the courage to do: he, in effect, 
throws it away. Orin any case declares 
that this is only one, and perhaps an 
imperfect, way to formulate what may 
in the end defy formulation. He al- 
lows the seriousness of his epistemo- 
logical or metaphysical puzzle to take 
precedence over any incidental felici- 
ties that might be encountered along 
the way. Thissprezzatura, this noncha- 
lance would be reckless in another 
poet. But Wilbur's government of his 
enormous resources is what makes 
this poem (as well as many others) 2 
triumph over its local details, and an 
amalgamation that is w onderfully 
greater than the sum of its parts. 

It seems worth adding that the 
theme of this poem—the delicate and 
necessarily imperfect attempt at an 
equation between the exterior world 
and the human faculties that appre- 
hend and try to "render" it—is one 

that has preoccupied Wilbur almost 
from the first and figures beautifully 
in such an early stanza as this one: 


Sycamore, trawled by the tilt sun, 

Still scrawl your trunk with tattered 
lights, and keep 

The spotted toad upon your patchy 
bark, 

Baffle the sight to sleep, 

Be such a deep 

Rapids of lacing light and dark, 

My eye will never know the dry disease 

Of thinking things no more than what 
he sees, 


It's a theme that recurs in “A Fire 
Truck,” “The Mill" “Digging for 
China,” “The Beacon,” “A Plain Song 
for Comadre" and “Altitudes.” In an 
era when alot of supremely pompous 
things have been claimed for the om- 
nipotence of language, itis refreshing 
in the work of so accomplished a poet 
to encounter an acknowledgment of 
“the defeat of words" in the face ofthe 
richness and multiplicity of an exter- 
nal reality that will always supersede 
and evade the limitations of our vo- 
cabulary, however well deployed. So 
there is to such poems a salutary and 

characteristic humility that is in itself 
attractive, and in turn points to some- 





thing else about Wilbur's poetry that 
is worth remarking on, though I ap- 
proach it with a certain tentativeness. 

It hastodo with the character of the 
man within or behind the poems: 
with how and to what degree that man 
gets expressed, if at all. This is a mat- 
ter both delicate and controversial. 
There is an impressive body of mod- 
ern thought that maintains there is no 
necessary connection between the 
work of art and the artist's nature, 
character or history. Wilde, for one, 
maintained this view, and itseems im- 
plicit in Eliot's theory of the “imper- 
sonality" of art. It is a view Auden 
adopted in the stanzas he later deleted 
from his elegy to Yeats—the lines in 
which he declares: 


Time that 1s intolerant 

Of the brave and innocent, 
And indifferent im a week 
To a beautiful physique, 


Worships language and forgives 
Everyone by whom it lives; 
Pardons cowardice, conceit, 
Lays its honors at their feet. 


The same view is expressed by Shaw 
in his preface to The Doctor's Dilemma 
in these words: 


No man who is occupied in doing a 
very difficult thing, and doing it 
very well, ever loses his self-re- 
spect... The common man may 
have tofound his self-respect on so- 
briety, honesty, and industry; but 
...an artist needs no such props for 
his sense of dignity... The truth is, 
hardly any of us have ethical ener- 
gy enough for more than one really 
inflexible point of honor....An ac- 
tor, a painter, a composer, an au- 
thor, may be as selfish as he likes 
without reproach fromthe public if 
only his art is superb; and he can- 
not fulfill this condition without 
sufficient. effort and sacrifice. to 
make him feel noble and martyred 
in spite of his selfishness. 








tisquite wonderfultothink how 
widespread is this doctrine among 
some artists of very doubtful 
merit; and we are likely to find it 
so familiar that it will seem a cu- 
riously modern attitude, but it isn't. 
Plutarch reports in his Life of Pericles: 
"Anusthenes...when he was told that 
Ismenias played excellently on the 
flute, answered very properly, "Then 
he is good for nothing else; otherwise 
he would not have played so well.’ " 

Yet, this view isby no meansuniver- 
sally shared, and it is generally felt 
that though precision in the matter is 
impossible, the work of art bears some 
important imprint ofthe spirit and in- 
most life of its maker. And so, by way 
of facing a puzzle that I have never 
comfortably resolved, I present two 
Wilbur poems, the first of them, “Stil, 
Citizen Sparrow,” from a volume of 
1950: 


Still, citizen sparrow, this vulture 
which you call 

Unnatural, let him but lumber again 
to air 

Over the rotten office, lei him bear 

The carrion ballast up, and at the tall 


Tip of the sky lie cruising. Then you'll 
see 

That no more beautiful bird is in 
heaven's height, 

No wider more placid wings, no watch- 
fuller flight, 

He shoulders nature there, the fright- 


fully free, 


The naked-headed one. Pardon him, 
you 

Who dart in orchard aisles, for it is he 

Devours death, mocks mutability, 

Has heart to make an end, keeps 
nature neu. 


Thinking of Noah, childheart, try to 
forget 

How for so many bedlam hours his saw 

Soured the song of birds with its wheezy 
gnaw, 

And the slam of his hammer all the 
day beset 
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bear. 

To see the towns like coral under the 
keel, 

And the fields so dismal deep. Try 
rather to feel 

How high and weary it was, on the 
waters where 


He rocked his only world, and everyone's. 

Forgive the hero, you who would have 
died 

Gladly with all you knew; he rode 
that tide 

To Ararat; all men are Noah’s sons. 


And now, in juxtaposition, a poem 
called "A Wood," published in a vol- 
ume nearly 20 years later: 


Some would distinguish nothing here 
but oaks, 

Proud heads conversant with the 
power and glory 

Of heaven's rays or heaven's thunder- 
strokes, 

And adumbrators to the understory, 

Where, in their shade, small trees of 
modest leanings 

Contend for light and are content with 
gleanings. 


And yet here's dogwood: overshad- 
owed, small, 

But not inclined to droop and count 
its losses, 

It cranes its way to sunlight after all, 

And signs the air of May with Maltese 
CYOSSES. 

And heres witch hazel, that from 
underneath 

Great vacant boughs will bloom in 
winter s teeth. 


Given a source of light so far away 

That nothing, short or tall, comes very 
near it, 

Would it not take a proper fool to say 

Thatany tree has not the proper spirit? 

Air, water, earth and fire are to be 
blended, 

But no one style, I think, is recommended. 
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hese poems probably were not 
composed to be matched and 
mated, and yet they do form a 





trast. They z are both Svinbolié 
poems in which some aspect of nature 
takes part in a little allegorical pag- 
eant, exhibiting human attitudes in a 
manner that we've become familiar 
with from poems like Robert Frost's 
"Spring Pools." And even though 
there was a long interval between 
their appearances, it is possible to 
think of them as a sort of diptych, as 
poems that face each other and quarrel 
ina friendly way, as do Milton's "L'AI- 
legro" and "Il Penseroso"; though 


here we are prompted to wonder if 


the alternative postures presented by 
the two Wilbur poems are the conse- 
quence of a change of attitude on the 
part of the poet, or simply an attempt, 
asin Milton'scase, tosetupanantipho- 
nal or dialogic relationship. 

The question seems worth raising 
partly because there is something dis- 
turbing in the earlier, and in my view, 
the less successful, of these Wilbur po- 
ems. There is, for one thing, a curi- 
ously Jacobin flavor to the opening 
words and the title, suggesting the 
bloodthirsty resentment of some rev- 
olutionary leveler and vengeful egali- 
tarian. The very first word, “Sull,” in- 
vites us to suppose that the speaker i is 
now countering a long and detailed 
diatribe of condemnation with a word 
that means, “In spite of everything 
you say..." The citoyen is asked to ad- 
mire his grotesque and more power- 
ful rival and predator, whose ugli- 
ness, at a sufficiently great distance, 
will not be discernible. This powerful 
enemy "has heart to make an end" in 
that he finishes off his rivals, and in 
this way, it is claimed for him, “keeps 
nature new." [can't help feeling there 
is something frightful about this, and 
the more frightful in that we, and the 
citoyen, are being asked to adore and 
forgive i it. In some way that is to me 
quite unpersuasive, this creature is 
identified as “the hero,” and further 
identified with. Noah, who, like the 


vulture, survives the hideous death of 


everyone else. Nothing is hinted 
about the merit of Noah and the wick- 
edness of mankind to account for this 
introduction of a biblical story. 

The poem seems to be about the 
elect who succeed and survive, in con- 
trast to the masses who perish and are 


undeserving. Indeed, the biblical cita- 
tion seems totally unexpected, and by 
no means easy to assimilate. There tsa 
species of social Darwinism going on 
here. I can't believe that this is a 
skewed or perverse reading of the 


poem, which seems to invite a sort of 


class distinction and exclusiveness. In 
any case, one cannot help feeling that 
the parable of the trees in “A Wood" is 
a great deal more charitable and gen- 
erous than the parable of the birds in 
"Sull, Citizen Sparrow.” 

This is the more striking in that, as 
opposed to the violence, insolence 
and outright repulsiveness with 
which any number of poets now as- 
sault us, Wilbur’s work has been char- 
acterized from the first by an admira- 
ble capacity to praise. “€ )bsc urely yet 
most surelv called to praise," begins 
one of his earliest poems. Long ago 
there used to be a commonplace be- 
lief that the end of art was precisely to 
delight ("Sounds and sweet airs that 
give delight and hurt not”). This did 
not mean, of course, that art was 
therefore purged of any taint of un- 
pleasantness, presenting instead a di- 
lute and sentimental version of exis- 
tence, any more than Shakespeare's 
The Tempest is free from villainy. But, 
in. Keats's formulation, “The excel- 
lency of every art is its intensity, capa- 
ble of making all disagr ecables eva- 
porate’; by which, I assume, he 
means that even the most terrible 
matters could be redeemed by their 
assimilation into art. 

Wilburs poems have exhibited 
over the vears an impressive capacity 
to confront the shocking, the appall- 
ing, the grotesque. Among his finest 
poems are the powerful dramatic 
monologues from which his last two 
books take their titles: Walking to Sleep 
and The Mimd-Reader, each of which 
deals with terror of different sorts. It 
is an index, in fact, of Wilbur's growth 
as an artist that his emotional range 
has become increasingly ample over 
the years. If there could be said to be 
any characterisuc limitations to his 
early work, they might be described as 
a sort of runaway mellifluousness, a 
Hopkinsian / Swinburnian / Tennyson- 
ian drench of language: 


A script of trees before the hill 

Spell cold, with laden serifs; all the 
walls 

Are battlemented still, 





But winter spring is winnowing the 
atr 

Of chill, and crawls 

Wet-sparkling on the gutters; 

Everywhere 

Walls wince, and there's a steal of 
waters. 


Now all this proud royaume 

Is Veniced. Through the drift's mined 
dome 

One sees the rowdy rusted grass, 

And we're amazed as windows stricken 
bright. 

T his: too-long spring will pass 

Perhaps tonight... 


don't mean that there's anv- 
thing “wrong” with this, though 
it is perhaps a little more “man- 
nered" than the later poems, 
and the calligraphy of the trees 

is less convincing than the fingerprint 
of that flock of birds in flight. Even 

here there is in "spells" a pun of the 
sort that will continue to inhabit Wil- 
burs poems throughout his career. 
His puns are serious and serviceable, 
and only occasionally comic; they are 
a major feature of his work, as are 
Shakespeare's "quibbles," which are 
the despair of translators. It was this 
sort of ambu ae ا‎ 
O icd of King Eo a 
his assertion. that Shakespeare was 
"only playing with words." But, in a 
deeply serious way, that is actually 
what all good poets do: words are 
their only instruments to convey what 
is not easily conv eyed by words alone. 

Those who in past years have been 
sunting in their approval of Wilbur 
have pointed to his universally ad- 
mired translations of classic French 
drama and have gone on to declare 
that this dated, formalized sensibility 
perfectly accords with his own ten- 
dencies to precision and stateliness. 
But I remember as an undergraduate 
reading Molière done, or rather, 
done in, by Louis Untermeyer in a 
translation that the veriest lout would 
recognize as doggerel. And since Wil- 
bur's versions have become available 
there is no self-respecting production 
that would resort to another. 

The linguisuc gifts that have made 
possible these superb translations 
from 1 7th-century French are also at 
work in the collections of lyric poems, 
which contain Wilbur's translations 


from French, Latin, Russian, Spanish 
and Italian poems, dating from the 
fourth or fifth century to the work of 


his contemporaries. This latitude of 


sympathy for poets sometimes very 
idiosyncratic and different from one 
another (for example, Villon and Vol- 
taire) is itself an expression of Wil- 
bur's reach and suggests that like the 
Whitman of "Song of Myself," he 
"contains multitudes." 
The new poems that are now added 
to his six previous collections are as 
rich, varied and accomplished as we 
have come to expect, and in addition 
he has risked, successfully, an admira- 
ble departure from his usual practice. 
Wilbur has written texts for musical 
settings before, and with great effect. 
But now he has written a more ex- 
tended text for a full cantata by com- 
poser William Schuman in celebra- 


tion of the centennial of the Statue of 


Liberty. Called "On Freedom's 
Ground," it seems to me to succeed 
wonderfully where anyone else I can 
think of would have failed. And the 
task was rife with potential pitfalls. 
There were the twin perils of jingoism 
and chauvinistic sentimentality on 
the one hand, and the symmetrical or 
compensatory danger of leaning over 
backward to avoid anvthing that 
looked suspiciously like “affirmation.” 
But over and above these was the 
problem of writing an extensive text 
for music. Many poets, and not a few 
composers, are likely to be obtuse in 
these matters. Poets incline to want to 
hang on to syntactical complexity and 
sinuousness, to resist. end-stopped 
lines that these days are regarded as 
artificial, identified with 18th-centu- 
ry heroic couplets, verse epigrams 
and plain lack of breath. Composers 
are sometimes too eager to find texts 
by poets of stature that are also short 
enough toset, and in consequence are 
likely to come up all too quickly with 
one of the more enigmatic and impen- 
etrable of Emily Dickinson’s poems, 


simply because it was written in the 
old hymnal quatrains, and thus seems 
eminently settable. Of modern poets 
Yeats may have been the most intu- 
itive and plausible about writing for 
music, knowing somehow that he 
would have to simplify his ways if he 
wanted his auditors to grasp anything 
of what he wrote. 

Wilbur has risked this kind of dan- 
gerous simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness, and has done so with great 
success. He has ingeniously made use 
of the device of the catalog, a genuine 
relief to a listener's need to follow the 
thread of an argument or a narrative, 
and he has cunningly and discreetly 
worked a famous phrase of Martin 
Luther King Jr.'s into the fabric of his 
text, where it is surely but unostenta- 
tiously resonant. The cantata stands 
at the end of this new collection, sepa- 
rated from the rest and intended to be 
recognized for what it is: something 
written ina special, ceremonial, acces- 
sible idiom that will give the composer 
room to do some creative work of his 
own, and command some part of the 
listener's attention. 

The new collection opens with a su- 
perb poem called “Fhe Ride," which 
continues a kind of obsessional theme 
that Wilbur has made characteristi- 
cally his own: the poem that plays on 
the delicate and tenuous relationship 
between dream and waking. The sub- 
tle changes between different states 
of consciousness are a rich source for 
poetry, and many of the best modern 
poets have worked the region with 
success, but none, I think, as success- 
fully as Wilbur. 

He also presents us with a transla- 
tion of a poem by Joseph Brodsky 
called “Six Years Later.” It is a love 
poem of great formality, and with an 
Ingenuity of metaphoric structure 
that is distinctly reminiscent of the 
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poems of Donne. Brodsky was from 
very early in his career a great admir- 
er of Donne, for whom he wrote an el- 
egy. And it is no small accomplish- 
ment on Wilbur's part to have 
translated a poem from the Russian 
that allows the influence of the 17th- 
century poet to exhibit itself in a mod- 
ern and modulated wav. 

I should add that Wilbur's transla- 
uon, also included, of Apollinaire's 
“Mirabeau Bridge” is as miraculous in 
its poise ane ee as the i ta 
“A Fable,’ "Ww ae Is a blithe commen- 
tary on American foreign uA and 
a beautiful elegy for Auden. Again 
and again these poems take away the 
breath by the stunning aptness of sim- 
ile or metaphor, and almost always of 
something in motion: 


Still, nothing changes as her perfect 
feet 

Click down the walk that issues in the 
street, 

Leaving the stations of her body there 

Asa whip maps the countries of the air. 


And in “Trolling for Blues" Wilbur 
returns to the subject of "An Event," 
the problem of capturing in words or 
inthe mind some fleeting hint of what 
is called “reality.” This topic is also the 
focus of one of the very best, wittiest 
a most aie poems in the 

T The poem 
Eu with ‘the mootness and grow- 
ing obscurity of dusk, beautifully de- 
scribed, and with the uncer tainty that 
this blurred hour engenders. As the 
night darkens, the stars come out and 
we follow "à manv- lighted bus" mak- 
ing its way through à city, and a pas- 
senger who has turned to the cross- 
word puzzle, as have, at that hour, 
many others in the kitchens and par- 
lors of their homes. 

And somehow, strangely, sudden- 
ly, the poet invites us to raise our eyes 
above these heads bent over their 
puzzles to behold “a ghostly grille/ 
Through which, as often, we begin to 
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see/The confluence of the Oka and 
the Aare." We have moved wonder- 
fully into a region of some obscurity, 
partly because of the approaching 
night, and partly because the lan- 
guage of crossword puzzles has, as it 
were, taken over. That grille we have 
focused upon is partly perhaps the 
gridwork ofa celestial map, but much 


more surely the checkerboard of 


squares of a typical crossword puzzle 
in which we might find that two rivers, 
the Oka and the Aare, which in pr osy 
geographical fact are located in Rus- 
sia and Switzerland, can nevertheless 
form. a contents where their letters 
uc in the poet a kind of cross- 
word reverie of exotic words, in which 
he giddily proceeds to indulge: 
I5 it a vision? poe K eye omone out 
aeries, 
Whose shadows track across a harsh 
terrain 
Of esker and arête? At waterside, 
Does the shocked eeler lay his congers 


Sighting a Reo driven by an edile? 

And does the edile, from his running- 
board, 

Step down to meet a ranee? Does she 
end 


By reading to him from the works of 


Elia? 


This charming fantasia of unan- 
swered questions, this visionary €x- 
cursion into the realm of the linguisti- 
cally obscure, is not, in my view, the 
sort of text for which notes ou ghtto be 
supplied or demanded. 1f it sends 
you, as it sent me, to the dictionary, 
and even to the encyclopedia, that is 
merely to acknowledge that the poet's 
mental life has gone off on a delight- 
ful toot of its own, and that we should 
take a puzzler's pleasure i in tracking it 
down, just as he has attempted to 
trace, "Between the street-lamps and 
the jotted sky," a grille of crosswords 
that will resolve everything. There 
follows a passage I have not yet unrav- 
elled, in which the poet presents us 
with a vision of “A lambent god repos- 
ingonthe sea /Fullofthe knitted light 
of all that is.” And he continues: 


It is a puzzle which, as puzzles do, 

Dreams that there is no puzzle. It isa 
rite 

Of finitude, a picture in whose frame 


Roc, oast, and Inca decompose at once 
Into the ABCs of every day. 
A door is rattled shut, 

pe! 

Under some clipped euonymus, a 
mushroom, 

Bred of an old and deep mycelium 

As hidden as the webwork of the world, 

Strews on the shifty night-wind, rising 
nou, 

A cast of spores as many as the stars. 


a deadbolt 


Witty and complex and lovely as 
this poem may be, I nevertheless feel 


that. another blank- verse poem of 


meditation, titled “Lying,” is, at least 
in my present view of things, the best 
poem in the collection, It begins with 
distinct modesty this way: 


To claim, at a dead party, to have spotted 
a grackle, 

When in fact you haven't of late, can 
do no harm. 


Your reputation for saying things of 


mierest 

Will not be marred, if you hasten to 
other topics, 

Nor will the delicate web of human 
trust 

Be ruptured by that airy fabrication. 


he poem then goes on to specu- 
late about what it is that 


mendacity. Perhaps, initially, 
an impatience or boredom with 
the dailiness, the sheer 
things, and even with the more mirac- 
ulous of things, "the horse's neck- 
/Clothed with its usual thunder," inan 
echo of the majestic words of God in 
the Book of Job. That biblical catalog 
of divine wonders is always before us, 
as are other, still more uncommon, 
wonders," And so with that most rare 
conception, nothing." : 

Since Satan is the Prince of Lies, he 
makes his sinuous entrance into the 
poem with almost unperceived skill, 
as “the water of a dried-up well/Gone 
to assail the cliffs of Labrador." He 
then approac hes us, "pretending not 





to be," and appears, in the words of 


Milton from the ninth book of Para- 
dise Lost, as a “black mist low creeping,” 

which, when it rises, turns to a rain- 
bow. But perhaps because oftheinvo- 
cation of Milton, the poem now finds 
itself confronung the axiom that art 
itself is a lie of sorts, and, in the words 
of Shakespeare's Touchstone, "T he 
truest poetry is the most feigning.” All 
of it is, according to Aristotle, a form 


prompts us to these little acts of 


routine, of 
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ofimitation, which is a kind of lie. Wil- 
bur continues: 


Closer to making than the deftest fraud 

Is seeing how the catbird's tail was 
made 

To counterpoise, on the mock-orange 
spray, 

Its light, up-tilted spine; or, 
stall, 

How the shucked tunic of an onion, 
brushed 

To one side on a backlit chopping-board 

And rocked by trifling currents, prints 
and prints 

Its bright, ribbed shadows like a flapping 
sail. 

Odd that a thing is most itself when 
likened:... 


And now we have come to the very 
heart of metaphor itself. It is meta- 
phor that allows us to contemplate a 
great deal that might otherwise be in- 
tolerable, and, like tragedy, it "Finds 
pleasure in the cruellest simile." We 
return to the catbird, which, like a 
mockingbird, or a poet, is distin- 
guished as a mimic, gifted in the art of 
imitation. The bird's song is charac- 
terized as "a chanvOf the first 
springs," and as a "tributary/To the 
great lies told with the eyes half- 
shut/That have the truth in view: 
There follow three such lies, ail or 
them masterpieces of the imagina- 
tion. The first is the pagan tale of 
Chiron, who “Instructed brute Achil- 
lesin the lyre,” another of Wilbur's se- 
rious puns. The second is the biblical 
image of faultless Eden, and the third 
the concluding sacrifice and valor of 
Roland: 


lighter 


who to Charles his king 
And to the dove that hatched the dove- 
tailed world 
Was faithful unto death, and shamed 
the Dei. 


that is EM persuasive, pne 
throughout Wilburs poetry we are 
accustomed to finding this rare quali- 
ty, usually joined to wit, good humor, 
grace, modesty and a kind of physical 
zest or athletic dexterity that is, so far 
as I know, unrivaled. * 
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venture-capital market. 
Michigan has also provided assis- | 
























































ing companies. For example, the | 
Michigan Modernization Service is 
a "comprehensive industrial exten- 
sion service" modeled on the agri- 
.. | cultural extension services created - 

. | inthe 19th century. It helps Michi- 
^^ | gan manufacturers upgrade their 
. | production technologies, retrain 
their workers, revamp their labor- 
management systems and find new 
| Sources of investment capital. 

But as admirable as Michigan's 

efforts are, they have done little to 
address the severe problems of a 
city like Detroit. "Even the best eco- 
nomic-development system," Os- 
borne admits, “will not do a great 
deal for the poor,” because disad- 
vantaged social groups face unique 
barriers to entering the labor mar- 
| ket. Thus, his new political para- 
> |digm has a "second agenda"— 
NS bringing the poor into the econom- 
=] ic-development process. 
This makes both economic and 
political sense. No economy can ef- 
.fectively compete when a major 
portion of its society is unproduc- 
tive. And only a program that 
speaks directly to the interests of 
disadvantaged groups can com- 
mand the broad political support 
necessary to become a model for the 
whole nation. 

Osborne's chief example of how 
his second agenda might work is 
Massachusetts, home of 1988 Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate Mi- | 
chael Dukakis. "More than any oth- 
er governor," he writes, "Dukakis 
made a concerted effort to bring 
poor communities and poor people 
into the growth process." This was | 
partly the result of the state's eco- - 
. | nomic good fortune. When govern- | 
- | ments do not face the immediate 
_ | challenge of creating growth, they | 
| can concentrate on distributing it | 
..| more evenly. Osborne describes 
— | how the Dukakis administration has 
E brought economic growth to declin- 
ing cities and regions and estab- | 
lished initiatives such as the much- | 
publicized Employment — and 
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dustrial cities have benefited from | 
the state's efforts to distribute eco- | 
nomic growth more evenly. On the 
other hand, he believes that since 
Massachusetts has not created the 
"comprehensive, long-term devel- 

opment strategies or institutions" of 
states like Michigan, the state gov- 
ernment may eventually have trou- 
ble coping with poverty. 

As Osborne rightly emphasizes, 
the federal role is not simply a mat- 
ter of creating national programs | 
that replicate what some states are 
doing on the local level. Innovation 
rarely works when it is controlled | 
from above. In a twist on the famil- 
iarslogan that all politicsis local, Os- 
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tions and regional strengths and 
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compete internationally. In a world 
economy dominated by national | 
and multinational giants, govern- | 
ment may have to do far more than 









create the conditions for local 
growth. 
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herself the most successful Ameri- 
can practitioner of postmodernism 
in fiction; not the Postmodernism 
represented variously by minimal- 
ists like Raymond Carver or experi- 
menters like Thomas Pynchon, but 
a lay version running parallel to it, 
while infinitely transcending it. 

According to O’Connor, a Catho- 
lic, as orthodox as you can get, “the 
chief difference between the novel- 
ist who is an orthodox Christian and 
the novelist who is merely a natural- 
ist is that the Christian novelist lives 
in a larger universe. He believes 
that the natural world contains the 
supernatural. And this doesn't 
mean that his obligation to portray 
the natural is less; it means that it is 
greater." Christian dogma, she in- 
sisted, "frees the storyteller to ob- 
serve. It is not a set of rules which 
fixes what he sees in the world. It af- 
fects his writing primarily by guar- 
anteeing his respect for mystery" — 
which, combined with an interest in 
"manners," wasin heropinion what 
the writing of fiction is about. A self- 
described "realist of distances," she 
uses metaphor as a means of juxta- 
posing two countries and of provid- 
ing windows through which one— 
the unknown—may be glimpsed 
from the familiar other. You do not 
need to travel in the vicinity of 
O'Connor's hometown of Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, to appreciate the apt- 
ness and power of her primary met- 
aphors—the sun, a white hole in the 
sky; aline of red sunset cloud, a clay 
road; adark line of trees, a threaten- 
ing wall on the far side of a pasture. 

While O'Connor never wrote ex- 
cept as a Catholic, her characters are 
drawn from the southern Protes- 
tant majority and most of them vio- 
lently deny or defy supernatural re- 
ality, or are oblivious to it. Her 
theme is that spiritual wasteland, 
the modern world, and the stunted, 
warped and frustrated spirituality it 
has produced in modern man. The 
divine Word has become nearly in- 
visible, or inaudible, and when it 
does manage to get through it is 
usually garbled. 

Figuratively speaking, most of 
Flannery O'Connor's characters are 
blind and deaf; they are also subject 
to irritableness raised to the power 
of hostility. O'Connor is a poet of 
negative emotions whose perversity 

















































































totals, with Sally Fitzgerald's superi- 
or annotations, 1281 pages. 

Even from a writer who didn't live 
to be 40 that is no large body of 
work: O'Connor worked slowly and 
painstakingly and within a closely 
circumscribed thematic, social and 
emotional range. On the other 
hand, when we consider the debili- 
tating effects of her fatal disease (/u- 
pus erythematosus), which resulted 
necessarily in her “staying home,” 
and of her formulated esthetics, it is 
hard to see how it could—or 
should—have been otherwise. She 
worked consciously as a prose poet, 
in a medium she liked to insist upon 
as an "incarnational" art. Almost 
nothing in her work is unintention- 
al; nearly everything has a place and 
a meaning, pointing to another sig- 
nificance, which is another way of 
saying that it operates on two levels 
of existence at once. An O'Connor 
production, whether a short story 
or a novel, is as compressed as a dia- 
mond, a reduction of life—however 
narrow a slice of it—to essences. Ina 
letter she praises the bulldog in 
Katherine Anne Porter’s Ship of 
Fools as "essence of bulldog." She 
might have been speaking of her 
own work, in which we find essence 
of grandmother, essence of farm 
widow, essence of hired man, es- 
sence of malevolent child, essence 
of progressive schoolteacher, es- 
sence of college graduate. As a poet, 
she naturally lacks the novelistic ex- 
pansion of Thackeray, James or 
John Dos Passos; correlatively, she 
makes up for it with the modern 
poets own kind of inclusiveness. 
“The longer you look at one object," 
she wrote, “the more of the world 
you see in it; and it’s well to remem- 
ber that the serious fiction-writer al- 
ways writes about the whole world, 
no matter how limited his particular 
scene.” By continuing to develop 
the poetic sensibility of modernist 
literature while discarding the for- 
mal experimentalism of the Joyce- 
Woolf-Faulkner school, she made 




































































































Novelist Flannery O’Connor. 
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of short stories and a number of oc- 
casional prose essays, most of them 
on the art of fiction-writing. These, 
in addition to several unantholo- 
gized stories and the better part of 
O’Connor’s wonderful letters (in- 
cluding 21 published here for the 
first time), make up the present vol- 
ume, which represents virtually the 
entire published oeuvre and which 
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Japanese over semiconductor chips | 
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he Japanese beef market to 
istralian producers, which would 
ali kely result of lower Japanese | 
arriers, American negotiators 
ought a specific. market share in- 
tead. The net result of this trend, 
'arns Bhagwati, isa world. economy 
which- politically powerful na- 
xpand their exports to weak- 
4 tions at the expense of less - 
pov erful but 1 more efficient rivals. 
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Texas Instruments declined to join 
in. Why? Because both firms pro- 
duce semiconductors in Japan for 
resale in the United States. Protec- 
tion of the American market would | 
diminish the value of their Japanese 
investments. 

Who's us? Who's them? With 
global production, it’s becoming | 
difficult to tell. Honda soon will be | 
exporting about 50,000 cars back to | 
Japan and other Pacific Rim coun- 





The company already produces far 

more cars in the United Statesthan | 
it does back home. It thus has a 
strong stake in opening up foreign | 
markets to American-made goods. 
Meanwhile, American automakers : 
are setting up shop all over the |. 
place. Among other things, they're |. 
busily buying cars from South Ko- 
rean and Japanese automakers and. 















ican auto companies find that they | 
have n more to gain by oe the 






Tu en vill pre 
busy exposing econom 
wielding historical ote: 
grousing about politicians, exploi 
ing ideas and ideologies, and 
pounding upon government insti- 
tutions, all within a scant 130 pages 
of text, that he doesn't have time to 
reach definitive conclusions. But he 
does have some suggestions for 
What governments ought to do, and 
what they ought to refrain from do- 
ing to ensure that the trend doesn’t 
et far outof hand. Industries or 
| companies that make trade com- 
| plaints frivolously, i in order to ha- 
“Tass foreign competitors, should be 
| penalized. Firms that have benefit- | 
ed from protection should be 
forced to repay the extra costs that 
the nation's consumers have en- 
| dured, at least before these com- 
panies' executives and workers العم‎ 
ceive generous bonuses. Quotas 
and other nontariff barriers should 
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from voluntary import expansions, 
or other forms of bilaterally man- 
aged trade. 

These are all worthy notions. 
Bhagwati deserves commendations 
for the simple and elegant argu- 
ments he brings to bear on a subject 
too often submerged beneath eco- 
nomic jargon or political slogan. ¢ 
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The Souls of the New 
. Machines 





MIND CHILDREN: THE FUTURE OF ROBOT 
AND HUMAN INTELLIGENCE. By Hans 
Moravec. Harvard University Press. 214 


pp. 
Reviewed by M. Mitchell Waldrop 





About 4000 million years ago, 
according to one theory, certain 
clay minerals in the streambeds and 
oceans of the primordial Earth 
served as a kind of scaffolding for 
the creation of life. The microscopic 
crystals in clay provided thousands 
of millions of surfaces where simple 
carbon-based molecules, such as 
amino acids, were able to gather and 
link up into more complex mole- 
cules, such as proteins and nucleic 
acids. In time, these larger mole- 
cules began to interact with each 
other, becoming more and more so- 
phisticated until they were able to 
float free and reproduce them- 
selves without the help of the clay. 
And when that happened the min- 


eral scaffolding of clay was no long- | 


er needed; carbon-based life as we 
know it was well under way. 

Now, no one can say whether or 
not this theory is true. But it does 
lead to an intriguing question: is 
something similar happening now? 
Does the ever-increasing power and 
autonomy of our computers and 
robots mean that we are headed 





M. Mitchell Waldrop, a GA e Science mag- 
azine, is the author of Man-Made Minds, a study 
of artificial intelligence. 


© 1989 by The New York Times Company. 
Reprinted by permission from The New York Times 
Book Review. 








Time-lapse photograph of a robot arm at work on a microchip assembly line. 





Courtesy of Western Electric, AT&T 


toward a new transition, one that 
this time will see biological life itself 
superseded? 

For Hans Moravec, director of 
the Mobile Robot Laboratory at 
Carnegie Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, the answer IS 
a resounding yes. If robotics and 
computer technology continue to 
develop at current rates—a pros- 
pect Moravec finds no reason to 
question—he predicts that robots 
will pass the threshold of humanlike 
abilities within 50 years or so, at 
which point they will no longer 


need us. While many readers will 
doubtless find this prospect terrify- 
ing, Moravec glories in it. The ro- 
bots he envisions in Mind Children 
will be nothing at all like the rigid, 
emotionless automatons we've 
come to expect from bad science- 
fiction movies. They will be our 
companions, our helpmates and 
our heirs. 

“Today,” Moravec writes, "our 
machines are still simple creations, 
requiring the parental care and 
hovering attention of any newborn, 
hardly worthy of the word intelli- 










































































tions Sil be forced to de 
bots as fast as possible in the 
economic competitiveness.) H 
very little about the i impact of f 
manlike robots on human emp 
ment—or, more importantly, o 
humankind's sense of purpos 
dignity. sgt d we are s 


as Well, all this i is. TA not to men- 
tion mind-expanding. But then, so 
2 is science fiction. What makes Mor- 
avecs book different is that he 
١ wants us to take it seriously, asa real- 
| istic sketch of our not-very-distant 
future. And that means that a read- 
iem- | er has a right to expect some an- 

- .| swers to two very basic questions— 
wers that Mind Children, unfor- 


in the: next ct Century 
ture into. entities . as. 
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n [E ‘robotics technology even possible? 
: Eu: re, Moravec . is at his best. iis 








mi- T of f thinking prona E to a 
e pre ! d] | from here to there. Some of the 
er ive to o radiation... But “steps he proposes are admittedly 

tC ion al te .| sketchy. Nonetheless, in the early 
"the | chapters of Mind Children he has 

its | given usa comprehensive and high- 

-Iły readable survey of the state of the 
| art in robotics. He includes detailed 
discussions of sensors, grippers and 
- | mechanical legs—and why such 

o "simple" things as walking and see- 
of | ingare so much more difficult than 
ip- “hard” mental tasks such as playing 

| chess or proving mathematical | 
eorems. The book is worth read- 
g for these sections alone. 
However, I was left feeling curi- - 
isly unsatisfied on one count. 
ravec’s whole thesis presumes 
hat sufficiently advanced comput- 
It | ers and robots will possess con- 
E - sciousness in the same sense we do; 
| otherwise, how could they become 
" our heirs? And yet, except to say 
fi that consciousness will be "emer- 
i- | gent" in complex systems, he does 
n- | little to justify this presumption. In 
| fact, it has been the subject of many 
ver- | a debate among philosophers, psy- 
^in | chologists and artificial-intelligence 
ro- | researchers: is thought just a form 

h ro- | of (very complex) information pro- 
ted | cessing? I happen to believe it is. 
uip Leaving that issue aside, howev- 
he | er, we still have the second basic 
sly | question: is Moravec's vision of the 
` future desirable? And here, I think, 

he falters. Nowhere in Mind Chil- 

ren does he express the slightest 
t that what can be done will be 
; (Indeed; he argues that na- 
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TE rhe pui otra opini 
and influenced events more forc 
fully than Charles Murray’s Lesa 
Ground. The Tom Paine of the Re 
gan Revolution, Murray eloque it 
showed in that 1984 . book i 
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P Aries. s s efforts to 1élieve poverty | M adm 
` | since the 1960s have, perversely, in- || 
| creased poverty. By giving. single of lieve |! i 
.. | mothers enough income to support | Bar id, Murray : argues, such | toons people animg- | 
. | achild, Murray argued, welfare ra | coim subvert what lifi real i M | ful to be employed if unemploy- |^ 
| other benefits made it possible for | a oy np cs omer ek e bU E or bis | 
. | themtorespondtotheampleincen- | | meat y th «- | 
| tives that already exist for having a | p 
١ baby out of wedlock, a course da |i x on 1 
| often holds entire families in pr 
petual failure and dependence. | in 
| Now, in n his new book, In Pursuit: ora w i 
Of Happi : E منرم‎ as pins opher Joh Rawls st 
.| Murray, of the Manhattan Institute | anda miscell ny of such : demic it 
' for Policy Research, a conservative | psycl 
| think tank, argues that a result dia- | agree tl in : 
| metrically opposed tO intentions | self-respectt that comes fro 
| and expectations isn't accidental. It ing responsibility for on 
| | is inevitable. For any government’ s earning one’s way in t 
`. | powertodo goodislimited.Ifittries From Aristotle to Karl M 
. | to reach beyond those naturallim- agree that it flows fron 
| its, its efforts to do good will invari- _ your innate capacities by 
."| ablyproduceharm. — 0 ductive work and overco 
. Excessively ambitious social poli- more challenging obs 
| cies go wrong in one of two ways, he _ pelled more by your ow! 
` | says. Some fall victim to the law of peratives than by the n 
< | unintended consequences, tripped | make a living. For obvio 
-© | up by what economist Milton Fried- | government cannot give y 
. | man calls the Invisible Foot. Social | ness; it can only ensure t 
. | policies, after all, have to work on | tion | | 
= | myriad. individuals, each of whom for) € 
| can twist the program of the social | — Happines 
| planners out of shape according to | vidual mat 
| his own agenda. What's more, poli- | : lized onh 
به‎ makers deal with social realities | 
-that are so complex, composed of so. 
.many exquisitely interrelated vari- T 
-= | ables, that no planner can foresee | eac 
.. | the result ofa vigorous: shove on one ^muni 
“| endofthesystem. — | 
` Take the teacher problems, Many 
: educational reformers hold that we 
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sic d O'Keeffe, 1948. 










late 19th century, but if O'Keeffe 
| adopted the imaginative liberty of a 
cosmopolitan modernism, her sui 
| generis concoctions of flattened- 
| out form and photographic model- 
| ing always bore the stamp of a fun- 
| damentally provincial sensibility. 
. | Despite the eerie voluptuousness of 
>| her subjects, there's nothing volup- 
` | tuous about O'Keeffe the painter. 
. | Save in a few of the early works in 
watercolor, her paint handling is in- 
variably dry, flat, almost perfunc- 
tory. When she announces in 1976 
that her work “had nothing to do 
with Cézanne or anyone else," she's 
glorying in her insistence on follow- 
ing her own line—on not being se- 
duced by the great European 
. experiment. 
The charcoal drawings of 1915, 





















‘tional sense was probably way be- 


_ | became our greatest painter-seer. 





















- yond O'Keeffe's capacities. It didn't 
matter. She made a virtue of her 
weaknesses, went her own way, and 


“| If O’Keeffe’s semiabstract style is 
| in certain respects folk-artish, a 
:: | homegrown curiosity, it also con- 
| tains a mix of abstract and represen- 
| tational elements that has its origins 
-in the Parisian modernism of the 
first quarter of our century. The dif- 
ference between O'Keeffe and a 
Europe-oriented semiabstraction- 
ist such as the early Marsden Hart- 
` leyisthat Hartley likes the high dra- 
“| ma of modernism, the sense of 
| being involved in a clash of tradi- | 
tions. With O'Keeffe semiabstrac- 
tion exists outside of history; it's. 
forever and never-never. Semiab- 
straction is also a bit of a mesmerist's 
. trick for her, with each side of the 
—— | abstract-representational equation 
| disguising the weaknesses of the 
“other. O'Keeffe can't invent any- 
thing but the most elementary ab- 
stract structures, and she depends 











. from veering off into banality. The 
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| romanticism can't be separated 
from the Art Deco taste of the 


the legend. 1 for one find the alli | 


 egoistsonan ego trip together 


.. O'Keeffe was, and very« 









too much on naturalistic modeling | od 
to give the forms some bite, some | cle. I 
immediacy. This is a delicate bal- 
ancing act ofa style, in which thein- | 
ert, two-dimensional-design char- |. 
acter of the images is all that 
prevents that super-real modeling 
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| work as ar 
can be labeled, given a tag 
what, really, is thi 


southwestern landscapes of the 
1930s reflect a genuine love of 
the earth, but as paintings they're 
unconvincing; here O'Keeffe's un- 
willingness to look into Cézanne 
really shows. | | 
And yet you don’t leave the | 
O'Keeffe show feeling let down. 
Her slow, deliberate sensuality is 
there to the end. To the end her 
mood is quasi-religious, romantic, 
reminiscent of the German land- 
scape painter Caspar David Frie- 
drich, with whom she shared a taste — 
for iconic crosses that refer to some | 
ambiguous, anti-institutional idea - 
of Christianity. O'Keeffe and Frie- 
drich are middle-class mystics; they 
give their fantasies a crisp, concrete 
form. And just as Friedrich's ro- 
manticism is knit inextricably into | w 
the Biedermeier sensibility of early- 
19th-century Germany, O'Keeffe's 
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her forms are closely related to 
male anatomy (as well as to a cultt 
ally determined female taste fo: 
flowers, for soft things), and it’s nz 
| uralthatanartist in the confessic 
mode would draw on these | 
sources to some degree. 

If O'Keeffe spent a good de 


















































her life proving that she was some) ^. 
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America of the 1920s and '30s, the 
years when she achieved herfame. | 
The publicis going to the Nation- | c 


al Gallery to see O'Keeffe's paint- | d ip ar : 


ings, but it’s also going to make con: |. 
tact with the woman herself. In her 

journey from Wisconsin and Vir- 
ginia and Texas to New York City - 
and Lake George and her famous | both h 
adobe house in New Mexicoliesone | was ab: 
of America's great true adventure 
tales. Of course we grow weary of © 





that she wa 
ance with Stieglitz somehow unin- |. 
teresting, too much a matter of two | the evi 





yet you cannot deny that thisisone | bi 
of those marriages-within-modern- | d 
ism that are so extraordinary a part | Geoi 
oftheart life ofthebeginningofthe | what 
century. Whatever the, particulars | s 


of their life together, O'Keeffe and | land: 
Stieglitz mark a new era in male-fe- | trium] 
male relations. For the first time in j 
history a man and a woman are | — = 
partners in art as well as inlove. عقا ا‎ 

















Bro “Pink and Blue, II" by Georgia O'Keeffe, 1919. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Confounding Gravity 
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The flight has a practical goal: preparing the astronauts for weightlessness during space- 
shuttle missions. The floating astronauts also make a more abstruse point. More than 70 years 
ago Albert Einstein predicted in his general theory of relativity that a person falling freely, like 
the astronauts in the plane, will not feel his own weight. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
NEOLIBERALISM 


By William Schneider 





Why do Republicans have success in winning the Presidency? 


Two years ago, in an article titled “The 
New Shape of American Politics," 
political analyst William Schneider 
dissected the labels conservative and 
liberal, and ?n the process provided a 
clearer portrait of the U.S. electorate. 
Now, in the wake of the 1988 
presidential election, he continues his 
analysis, this time concentrating on the 
fissure between neoliberals and 
traditional liberals. After interviewing 
many prominent neoliberals from the 
"class of '74" (the Congressmen and 
Senators who first came to power in 
1974), he classifies them as 
dispassionate and nonideological 
technocrats concerned with ideas, 
believers in the “culture of problem 
soluing.” Schneider sees traditional 
liberals, on the other hand, as passionate 
ideologues concerned with interest 
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groups; they are believers in the 
“culture of advocacy.” His insights on 
the relationship between these “two 
liberalisms” and the American voters 
may explain much about the election of 
1988 as well as other recent elections in 
the United States. 

William Schneider is a fellow of the 
American Enterprise Institute in 
Washington, D.C., a nationally 
syndicated observer of the political scene 
and a contributing editor of The 
Atlantic, from which this article is 
excerpted. Schneider is currently 
completing The Two Majorities: Why 
the Democrats Can’t Win the 
Presidency, Why the Republicans Can’t 
Win Anything Else. 








e are not a bunch of little Hu- 
bert Humphreys," Gary 
Hart said shortly after he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate from 
Colorado in 1974. With that remark 
about the Senator from Minnesota, 
a classic liberal, Hart raised the bat- 
tle flag for a new generation of 
Democrats. The “we” he was refer- 
ring to were the “Watergate babies,” 
the cohort of new Democrats elect- 
ed to office in the aftermath of Rich- 
ard Nixon’s 1974 resignation. 
What he meant, Hart told me last 
year, was that the Democrats in the 
Watergate group “were not auto- 
matic regulators, new-agency cre- 
ators and _ higher-tax-and-spend 
people.” He added, “I think that 
turned out to be true.” Hart had 
announced the emergence of a post- 
ideological generation of Demo- 
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crats. Fourteen years later the class 
of "74 had its first presidential nom- 
inee. "This election is not about 
ideology," Michael Dukakis told the 
Democratic National Convention in 
1988. "It's about competence." 

Dukakis's defeat had a larger sig- 
nificance. It was not just a personal 
failure. It was the failure of a politi- 
cal movement that has come to pow- 
er in the Democratic Party. Walter 
Mondale's loss in 1984 taught the 
Democrats a lesson: the New Deal 
was old, and they had to come up 
with something new. And so by 
1988 the new generation was ready 
to take over. 

The class of '74 has purged the 
Democratic Party of its past: no 
more high-taxing, big-spending, 
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New Deal liberalism. What have 
they replaced it with? Problem solv- 
ing. That works just fine in Con- 
gress and in the nation's state- 
houses. But the message of 1988 
wasthat the Democrats can't win the 
Presidency, or govern the country, 
without a vision—or a political base. 


The old and new politics 


The "neoliberals," as the mem- 
bers of the class of 74 are sometimes 
called, have set out to free the Dem- 
ocratic Party from the grip of spe- 
cial interests. But in their quest for 
an interest-free politics they have 
failed to grasp a basic truth: that 
conflicts of interest are a legitimate 
part of political life. Moreover, a 
party that sets itself above interest 
politics has no secure lifeline to the 
electorate. The class of ’74 is right 
about one thing. The Democrats 
cannot go back to the old politics. 
The problem is, the new politics 
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doesn’t seem to have anything to 
say. Now that the neoliberals are a 
dominant force in the Democratic 
Party, where do they want to go? 

Dukakis is a Watergate baby. He 
was first elected governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1974, when the Demo- 
crats made a net gain of four state- 
houses. Seventy-five freshman 
Democrats were elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1974, 
almost two thirds of them having 
won seats previously held by 
Republicans. 

The class of ’74 in the House of 
Representatives was a remarkable 
group, and it had a remarkable im- 
pact on Congress. “We had a real 
sense of urgency,” Congressman 
George Miller told me. "We came 
here to take the Bastille.” At first 





the class had two major goals. One 
wastoend what remained of the war 
in Vietnam. The other was to re- 
form Congress. 


Kennedy's children 

By Aprilof 1975 the war was over, 
although it is hard to argue that the 
new Democrats in Congress were 
primarily responsible. What they 
clearly were responsible for was 
casting the votes that revolutionized 
congressional procedures. Veteran 
reformers finally had the votes to 
end the seniority system. 

The class of ’74 did more than 
‘vote for procedural reforms. Its 
members discovered their shared 
backgrounds and shared experi- 
ences. Many ofthem had never held 
elective office before. Many mem- 
bers, however, had grass-roots or- 
ganizing experience as activists in 
various liberal movements of the 
. 1960s and early "70s. "We were the 
sixties generation that didn't drop 
out," former Congressman Bob Ed- 

said. 

The new House members were 
40 years old, on the average, in 
1974. Former Senator Paul Tson- 
gas observed, "Our generation did 
not know the Depression. We were 
a generation that was much more 
questioning, because of Vietnam." 

The political environment got 
hostile for Democrats after 1976. 
The great inflation of the late 1970s 
produced a revolt against govern- 
ment, which brought Ronald Rea- 
gan to the White House and a Re- 
publican majority to the Senate in 
1980. Democrats had no popular 
President to hang on to. I asked 
Paul Tsongas why so many Demo- 
crats from the class of '74 survived 
and even prospered in the face of 
such adversity. His answer: "We 
were notseen as the Democrats they 
were revolting against." 

The class of '74 was dominated by 
politicians whose inclinations were 
antiestablishment; whose careers 
were independent of political party, 
and who had to survive in unfriend- 


ly political territory. A new kind of 
liberal emerged out of this context: 
unorthodox, reform-minded, icon- 
oclastic and staunchly independent 
of Democratic Party tradition. 
Many of the Democrats I spoke to 
told me that the Kennedys had 
served as their inspiration. Former 
Congressman Toby Moffett said, 
“One of the things that really 
moved me was going to visit my col- 
leagues in the course of business 
and finding a picture of John Ken- 
nedy and usually Robert Kennedy 


. and Martin Luther King Jr. in every 


office. It was unbelievable. It was 
like we were members of the same 
religion.” 

What these Democrats associated 
with Kennedy was not ideology. It 
was idealism. A disproportionate 
number were veterans of the Peace 
Corps, the symbol of Kennedy-era 
idealism. Their approach to politics 
was not rooted in party loyalty or in- 
terest-group advocacy. They were 
Kennedy’s children, and, like him, 
they were committed to a new kind 
of politics—a politics of ideas. 

Political observers did not know 
what to make of these new Demo- 
crats. Journalist David Broder 
wrote about “the economic and so- 
cial-policy revisionism of many of 
the young Democrats elected to 
Congress in that Watergate year.” 
He added, “They have been far less 
sympathetic to organized labor, and 
far more concerned about middle- 
income taxpayers, than many had 
expected.” In 1978 another jour- 
nalist, Henry Fairlie, commented in 
The New Republic, “It is universally 
agreed. that the 1974 and 1976 
crops of Democratic freshmen in 
the House are strikingly con- 
servative." 

Conservative? These guys? "I 
have always considered myself a 
liberal," Senator Chris Dodd told 
me. I asked Andrew Maguire 


whether he had thought of himself 
as a liberal when he first came to 
Congress. "Yes," he said, adding, 
^We were always trying to redefine 
the word. We were always trying to 
say that the words liberal and conser- 
vative were more misleading than il- 
luminating." 

Paul Tsongas explained, "A lot of 
us were instinctively more reform- 
ers than liberals. Watergate was tai- 
lor-made for that kind of instinct. I 
see myself and always did as a re- 
former first and a liberal second." I 
asked him to explain what he meant 
by “liberal.” He said, “I call myself a 
liberal on social issues. But Iam pro- 
business and turned off by a lot of 
liberal doctrine on economics." 

"It was very suburban," Toby 
Moffett said in describing the class 
of "74 phenomenon. Suburban vot- 
ers could tolerate social- and for- 
eign-policy liberalism. Indeed, 
many upper-middle-class voters 
were attracted to candidates who 
were reform-minded, libertarian in 
their social views and antimilitary. 
But these voters had no interest 
in big-spending, high-taxing, pro- 
labor Democrats. 

The generational fissure in the 
Democratic Party actually goes back 
te 1968, when the party divided be- 
tween the regulars, who controlled 
the convention and nominated Hu- 
bert Humphrey for President, and 
the New Politics liberals, who pro- 
tested Humphrey's nomination on 
the streets of Chicago. 

The moment of reconciliation 
came in 1976. Jimmy Carter, who 
was neither a liberal nor.a regular, 
managed to defeat each wing of the 
party on its own turf. 

But in the late 1970s, as the na- 
tional agenda shifted from foreign 
policy to economics, the old and the 
new Democrats began to. move 
apart again. The tax revolt, the en- 
ergy crisis and the great inflation 
made big government the principal 
issue of the late 1970s. The national 
debate was over taxes, spending 
and regulation. And on these issues 


the class of '74 was to the right of 
other Democrats. The New Politics 
liberalism of the early 1970s turned 
into the neoliberalism of the '80s. 

The split at this point was be- 
tween two different approaches to 
politics, not two different ideolo- 
gies. Congressman James Florio de- 
scribes the views of his generation of 
Democrats as "pragmatic liberal- 
ism," a phrase that he explained as 
follows: *It was a sense that, on bal- 
ance, there was an activist role for 
government to play. But it did not 
mean that government solutions 
were necessarily the appropriate so- 
lutions. We stepped back from the 
idea that government programs 
were per se desirable." 

The idea was to infuse the liberal 
tradition with the values of pragma- 
tism, effectiveness and good man- 
agement—with a commitment to 
making things work. The things 
they wanted to make work were the 
things liberals had always wanted: 
equal opportunity and economic 
justice. 

What the class of 74 rejected was 
the notion of a fixed ideology. “We 
didn't take our marching orders 
from organized labor, nor did we 
take them wholly from business," 
Congressman Les AuCoin said. 
"One of the marks of our class has 
been—and stillis, to some extent—a 
search for the best practical ideas in 
a number of ideological camps to 
put together something that works 
in a rapidly changing world." He 
and his colleagues, he said, had 
been aware that "something new 
was coming—the new global econo- 
my and the changes it was going to 
bring to the United States socially, 
economically and politically." 

In The New American Politician, 
political scientist Burdett Loomis 
uses the term entrepreneurial to 
describe the class of ’74. “Their 
prevailing legislative philosophy 
emphasized problem solving by in- 
dividual legislators," he writes. 
“The new pols by and large devel- 
oped into policy entrepreneurs who 
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hooked their careers to ideas, issues 
and problems and prospective solu- 
tions." They adopted the view that 
political issues are problems that 
have right answers, as opposed to 
conflicts of interest that have to be 
reconciled. 

This approach can be traced di- 
rectly back to John F. Kennedy. 
Kennedy articulated his philosophy 
in a speech he delivered in 1962 at 
Yale University. "The central do- 
mestic problems of our time," Ken- 
nedy said, "do not relate to basic 
clashes of philosophy and ideology, 
butto ways and means...sophisticat- 
ed solutions to complex and obsti- 
nate problems. What is at stake in 
our economic decisions today is not 
some grand warfare of rival ideolo- 
gies which will sweep the country 
with passion but the practical man- 
agement of a modern economy." 


Populists and progressives 
Problem solvers live in a highly 
intellectualized political culture 
that respects expertise and compe- 
tence. This does not mean that they 
practice a value-free politics. Sever- 
al members of the class of 74 I inter- 
viewed took offense at being called 
technocrats, and virtually every one 
of them placed great emphasis on 
his commitment to liberal values. 
Whatis distinctive about them is not 
their values, however. It is their ap- 
proach to politics. Problem solvers 
practice a politics of ideas. More tra- 
ditional Democrats see themselves 


as advocates; theirs is a politics of 


interests. 

I asked Paul Tsongas how Demo- 
crats of his persuasion deal with 
constituencies like blacks, labor 
unions and cities. He said, “You tell 
them that if the United States falls 
apart, if we become a second-rate 
economic power, then we all suffer. 
If the U.S. economy does well, a ris- 
ing tide lifts all boats.” Les AuCoin 


said, “We brought acommitment to 
traditional Democratic values with- 
out putting them into a class-war- 
fare context.” 

The distinction between the poli- 
tics of interests and the politics of 
ideas has deep roots in American 
history. I saw it several years ago 
when I wrote an essay comparing 
the two great reform movements of 
the late 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries. Populism was a radical agrari- 
an protest movement that reached 
its greatest strength during the de- 
pression decade of the 1890s. It 
took the advocacy of interests very 
seriously. Populist ideology was 
permeated by what the historian 
Richard Hofstadter called a “dualis- 
tic version of social struggles": “us” 
against “them.” While its principal 
target was monopoly capital—“‘the 
money power'—many Populist 
leaders expressed a broader antago- 
nism to the symbols of industrial 
civilization. The movement was 
widely perceived as antiurban, anti- 
eastern, anti-immigrant and, most 
damaging of all, antibusiness. 

There is a good deal of continuity 
between the populism of the 1890s 
and the progressivism of the early 
1900s. In style and strategy, howev- 
er, the movements were entirely 
different. Progressive intellectuals 
wrote and spoke in terms of “the 
public interest” and “the public 
good.” They sought to define values 
that all Americans could endorse: 
reform, progress, good govern- 
ment. The Progressives abhorred 
social division and refused to define 
the battle in class terms. Instead, 
they chose specific targets of pro- 
test—party bosses, corrupt indus- 
trialists, arrogant corporate lead- 
ers—and attacked their behavior, 
not their interests. 

The strategy of progressivism 
was to promote ideas, not to defend 
interests. Progressives achieved an 
array of reforms at all levels of gov- 
ernment: child-labor laws, regula- 
tory agencies, nonpartisan munici- 
pal elections, professional city 





management, pure food and drug 
laws, initiatives, referenda, primary 
elections. While Populists stirred 
up resentment, Progressives built 
coalitions. 

Progressive politicians faced one 
great difficulty. Because they didn't 
speak the language of interest poli- 
tics ("us" against "them"), they had 
trouble creating and retaining a po- 
litical base. Again and again I heard 
members of the Class of 74 describe 
the trouble they have had acquiring 
their own base. "One of the prob- 
lems the new Democrats have," 
Congressman Bill Brodhead said, 
"is that they try to pander to Repub- 
lican businesspeople and maybe 
even get their votes, but when push 
comes to shove, those people are 
not going to be with them. That’s 
one of the dangers facing the Dem- 
ocratic Party as it develops a new 
base. You let go of the old base, but 
you don’t have any firm roots in a 
new one yet.” That is one reason 
why social- and foreign-policy liber- 
alism is important to the class of 74. 
It gives them the only base they 
have. 

After Mondale's failure in 1984 
the Democratic Party seemed to 
learn a lesson. It figured out that it 
couldn't elect an old-fashioned ad- 
vocate anymore. Interest-group lib- 
eralism had lost its appeal. The 
1988 field was dominated by pro- 
gressive liberals selling competence 
and new ideas, including four from 
the class of 74 (Dukakis, Hart, Sen- 
ator Paul Simon and former Arizo- 
na Governor Bruce Babbitt). 


The problem solver's dilemma 


At the 1988 Democratic National 
Convention, the problem solvers 
were clearly in charge. For ex- 
ample, vice-presidential candidate 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen is a party 
regular who heads a powerful polit- 
ical organization. He is not a liberal 
or a conservative; in fact, he is not 
ideological at all. He fit in with Du- 
kakis because they both saw the 
Democrats as a governing party, not 








The 1988 election results 
confirmed the split-level 
rule in American politics: 
the higher the office, the 
more ideoloqy matters. 
And the more ideology 
matters, the worse 
Democrats do. The 
neoliberal Democrats can 
solve problems, which is 
what governors and 
members of Congress do. 
But only the President 
represents America. The 
President has to be an 
advocate. He can always 
hire problem solvers. 





a party of activists. Dukakis and 
Bentsen are pragmatists. 

The theory behind the Dukakis 
nomination was that the only way 
the Democratic party could win was 
by selling competence, not liberal 
ideology. There were two problems 
with this theory. First, had he been 
elected, Dukakis would have been 
in the same situation as Jimmy Car- 
ter was. A problem solver has no se- 
cure base. A politician who runs on 
competence is going to be judged 
on competence. His solutions have 
got to work. 

But Dukakis couldn't even man- 
age to get elected. That was a devas- 
tating lesson for the class of 4 
Problem solving obviously works in 
Congress, and it may be an ade- 
quate approach to state govern- 
ment. But problem solving is not 
enough to get you elected President 
of the United States, especially in a 
time of peace and prosperity. John 
Kennedy did not run as a problem 
solverin 1960; he had a strongly na- 
tionalistic theme—namely, U.S. 
military weakness and lagging eco- 
nomic growth. If things are going 
well in the country, why should the 
voters be concerned about compe- 
tence? “They thought they could 
make this a value-free election,” a 
Dukakis aide said, describing the 
Democratic campaign. Dukakis dis- 
covered that it is impossible to ex- 
clude values from a presidential 
contest. Values are exactly what 
gave him the most trouble. 

George Bush insisted that the 
election really was a contest of val- 
ues. "Values are the thing the work- 
ing man is going to decide on," he 
said. “I’ve got those values on our 
side." The values Bush was talking 
about were social, not economic. 

Throughout American history 
populism has had two faces—left- 
wing on economic issues and right- 
wing on social issues. In other 
words, populism is consistently 
antielitist. These days liberal Demo- 
crats are vulnerable to attack as cul- 
tural elitists ("limousine liberals"), 


while conservative Republicans can 
be charged with economic elitism 
(“country-club conservatives"). In 
1988 Bush's social populism defeat- 
ed Dukakis's economic populism. 

Dukakis’s experience does say 
something important about the 
class of '74. The Watergate babies 
entered politics in the late 1960s 
and early 70s from the left, as liber- 
alson civil rights and foreign policy. 
They continue to honor that heri- 
tage, even though they have moved 
to the right in their economic think- 
ing. Dukakis chose not to run on his 
social values. But he could not es- 
cape them and was eventually forced 
to acknowledge his liberal roots. 

Each of the leading progressive 
Democrats has failed. It 15 easy to 
explain their failures in personal 
terms. Jimmy Carter was over- 
whelmed by events. Gary Hart suf- 
fered from a tragic flaw of character 
that ended his try for the 1988 
nomination, and he didn't under- 
stand how to relate to constituen- 
cies. Michael Dukakis ran a timid 
campaign, refusing to defend his 
values and failing to convey any 
sense of vision or theme. But could 
there be something else going on 
here—a failure not of individuals 
but of an entire approach to poli- 
tics? Is there something basically 
flawed in the political style of the 
class of 74? 

In 1984 journalist Randall Roth- 
enberg published The Neoliberals, in 
which he identified the basic themes 
of the class of 74's revisionist ap- 
proach. Neoliberals believed in in- 
vestment (creating a larger eco- 
nomic pie, to use their favorite 
metaphor) as opposed to redistribu- 
tion (figuring out how to slice up a 
shrinking pie). They favored "ap- 
propriate technology," meaning a 
mixture of governmental and pri- 
vate incentives, instead of govern- 
ment programs alone. And they be- 


lieved in cooperative problem solv- 
ing ("the national interest") rather 
than us-against-them politics ("spe- 
cial interests"). 

What they were offering was a 
new methodology, one that was re- 
alistic, efficient and, above all, poli- 
tically feasible in the Reagan era. 
Indeed, neoliberals defined them- 
selves mostly by what they were 
against. What the new Democrats 
were really against was made clear 
when Charles Peters, the editor of 
The Washington Monthly and the 
godfather of neoliberalism, pub- 
lished his “Neo-Liberal’s Manifes- 
to" in The Washington Post in 1982. 
What Peters and his followers re- 
jected was the adversarial approach 
to politics. He condemned “a trend 
toward separatism, not only by 
race, but by classand interest group, 
that has divided the nation and 
produced the politics of selfish- 
ness... The adversary approach to 
problems has come to dominate our 
national life, at a disastrous cost to 
all of us." Two of the neoliberals' 
strongest commitments were to res- 
urrecting the public schools and re- 
storing some form of national-ser- 
vice obligation, so that "all classes 
would share equally in the burdens 
and risks of military service." "We 
want," Peters wrote, "to bring peo- 
ple together." 


Concepts or buzz words 


How did they propose to do this? 
The neoliberals placed their faith in 
two principles: economic growth 
and education. Not only did the 
class of '74 believe in education; its 
members put it to use in their ca- 
reers. "Our class represented peo- 
ple who decided they could get 
power not through the leadership 
structure or the committee system 
but through information," Bob Ed- 
gar said. In Rothenberg's book Paul 
Tsongas offered this description of 
how the 74 Democrats approached 
issues: "Whether it was economics 
or defense posture or what have 
you, we'd sit around, bring in the ex- 
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perts, and say, ‘What the hell is go- 
ing on?’... That was very different 
from the traditional Democrat, who 
would say, ‘All right, what do the 
unions want? What does constitu- 
ency X want? ” 

Even in early 1984 Rothenberg 
was critical of this bloodless ap- 
proach to politics. In what could 
serve as a postmortem on both the 
Hart and Dukakis campaigns, 
Rothenberg wrote, “All the new 
ideas in the world will be to no avail 
without a context. A context for 
neoliberalism may be implicit in 
what its leading politicians and ad- 
visers do and say. Yet the neoliber- 
als seem to fear the explicit revela- 
tion of their underlying ideology.” 

Instead of ideology, neoliberals 
have concepts. Investment is good. 
Spending is bad. It is good to have 
priorities. It is bad to call for pro- 
grams. We need partnership, not 
big government. Talk about nation- 
al needs, not special-interest de- 
mands. Call for growth, not redistri- 
bution. Above all, address the 
future. Reject the past. After a while 
neoliberal ideas begin to sound like 
random combinations of buzz words. 

The politicians I interviewed 
were keenly aware of how these con- 
cepts made them different from the 
old Democrats. George Miller, one 
of the more passionate members of 
the class, told me, “You replaced 
visions and dreams with questions 
like ‘How much does it cost?’ There 
has been a decade here where, in 
some ways, you lost your voice. You 
really didn’t quite want to speak out 
for universal health care or child 
care.” In Miller’s view, “Reagan did 
it. When the Reagan drumbeat 
came on the scene, it completely 
wiped out every other bit of noise.” 

Naturally the new Democrats 
faced resistance, more often from 
labor and old-line Democrats than 
from Republicans. Referring to 
lowering the capital-gains tax, Paul 


Tsongas said, "The traditional 
Democrat would take the position, 
‘Lf business is for it, I'm against it.’ 
Our position would be, ‘If it gener- 
ates wealth and helps the economy 
and makes us more competitive, 
we're for it.' That is a tremendous 
divide." I asked Tsongas how he 
would respond to the charge that 
his was a "me too" philosophy. He 
answered, ' ‘If you look at economic 
issues, the ‘me too-ism’ charge is 
real. But I don’t give a damn, be- 
cause if the economy works and the 
worst thing you can say about me 
is ‘me too-ism,’ then I accept the 
charge. On environmental issues, 
social issues, defense issues and 
Third World issues, we're tradition- 
al liberals.” E" P: 


When values matter | 


The Watergate 'babies did more 
than introduce buzz words. They 
created a new tradition of antiestab- 
lishment politics. They took on the 
congressional establishment, and 
the liberal establishment as well. In 
fact, their challenge to the party es- 
tablishment may have a far more 
enduring impact than any of their 
specific problem-solving ideas. In 
Senator Tom Harkin’s view, “Tra- 
ditional liberalism was patronizing. 
Traditional liberals always said, 
‘Are you hurting? Have you got a 
problem? Well, we can get some 
program to take care of that.’ They 
didn’t ask, "Why are you hurting? 
What is wrong with the system.that 
makes you hurt? Maybe we have to 
change that system a little bit.’ 
That's what we were asking." 

So there are two distinctions to be 
made—one between problem solv- 
ers and advocates and another be- 
tween establishment and antiestab- 
lishment politicians. In 1984 the 
party establishment nominated ur 
Walter Mondale a presidential can- 
didate from the advocacy school, a 
skilled and experienced proponent 
of, interest-group liberalism. He 
lost. In 1988 the party establish- 
ment turned to a candidate from 


the problem-solving school, one 
who promised competence, not ide- 
ology, and who won the nomination 
without making any commitments 
to special interests. He, too, lost. 
Only once has the Democratic Party 
nominated an antiestablishment 
candidate. That was Jimmy Carter, 
in 1976. He won. 

The 1988 Democratic contest 
looked a lot like the 1984 contest, 
but with a twist. Both campaigns 
ended up with two major contend- 
ers, a populist advocate and a pro- 
gressive problem solver: Mondale 
and Hartin 1984, Jesse Jackson and 
Dukakis in 1988. The difference 
was in the positioning of the party 
establishment. Mondale, the advo- 
cate, was its candidate in 1984. Du- 
kakis, the problem solver, was its 
candidate in 1988. While Hart and 
Jackson had very different political 


‘messages, both their campaigns 


were energized by antestablish- 
ment sentiment. That was exactly 
what was missing from the 1984 and 
1988 Democratic tickets. Voting for 
either Mondale or Dukakis meant 
voting to restore the Democratic es- 
tablishment to power. In short, the 
Democratic Party seems to have 
learned the wrong lesson from the 
class of ’74’s experience. The party 
has gorie from ideology to problem 
solving, but that has made little dif- 
ference. The antiestablishment les- 
son has not been learned. 
According to Bruce Babbitt, ad- 
vocacy is a problem for the Demo- 
cratic Party. “The passion in our 
party simply narrows our base,” he 
said. “The culture of advocacy is di- 
rected toward ends that have been 
rejected by the majority of the 
American people.” In other words, 
you can’t win elections anymore by 
holding the Democratic base to- 
gether. There aren’t enough peo- 
ple who identify as have-nots. 
Politicians from the class of 4 
seem to succeed except when they 


have to defend their ideology. Then 
they don’t have much to say. As for- 
mer Senator John Durkin put it, 
“You can’t go around saying, ‘My 
opponent's shoes aren't comfort- 
able, so I don't want you to buy 
them. But I don't have any shoes to 
sell you.' That's the position we're 
in. ‘Don’t buy his. We just don’t have 
ours yet. Save your money until 
ours come along.' It's still inchoate 
what the new Democrats are talking 
about." 

The 1988 election results con- 


firmed the split-level rule in Ameri- 


can politics: the higher the office, 
the more ideology matters. And the 
more ideology matters, the worse 
Democrats do. The "74 Democrats 
have perfected the skills of incum- 
bency protection and constituency 
service. They are efficient, effec- 
tive, honest, intelligent, serious and. 
hardworking. They can solve prob- 
lems, which is exactly what gover- 
nors and members of Congress are 
supposed to do. But Presidents are 
supposed to do something else. 
They are supposed to develop a 
personal relationship with the vot- 
ers, based on a sense of shared val- 
ues.; Americans identify with the 
President far more than with any 
other public figure. That is why 


“character” issues are more impor- 


tantin a presidential campaign thar 
in any other contest. The President. 
and:only the President, represente 
America. The President has to be arr 


. advocate. He can always hire prob- 


lem solvers. 
In 1974 the Democratic Party ex- 


; panded beyond its base among poor 


and working-class voters and estab- 


. lished a new beachhead in the up- 


per-middle class, among voters whc 
responded to the racial and foreign- 
policy liberalism of the 1960s and tc 
the national outrage over Water- 
gaté. Many of them were Baby 
Boomers born after 1945, but their 
loyalty has been difficult to sustain. 
This New Politics vote helpec 


"keep the Democratic Party alive 


Thé old base of the party was erod- 


ing quickly. Most voters no longer 
thought of themselves as have-nots. 
Moreover, Republicans were cut- 
ung into the white working-class 
vote by appealing to racial, religious 
and foreign-policy conservatism. 
The Democratic Party is now a 
cross-class coalition. The liberal up- 
per-middle class responds to high- 
minded progressive values: politi- 
cal reform, an “educational” ap- 
proach to issues, Poor and working- 
class voters continue to respond 
to populist themes: whose side are 
you on? 

The fact is, the Democrats cannot 
survive on the new—that is, class of 
'74—politics, and they cannot go 
back to the old politics. Both formu- 
lations leave out the nation’s vast 
middle class. Middle-class voters are 
threatened by economic populism, 
except when there is a serious reces- 
sion. Under normal circumstances 
it is difficult to persuade them to go 
back to the bad old days of taxing, 
spending and inflation—that is, to 
the 1970s. Moreover, middle-class 
voters do not share the social values 
of the liberal upper-middle class, 
except temporarily, at a ume of 
scandal (Watergate), moral outrage 
(segregation) or foreign calamity 
(Vietnam). Under normal circum- 
stances the Democrats seem to have 
little to offer. Except, perhaps, 
competence. 

The 1988 election marked a great 
victory for the class of 74. They suc- 
ceeded in doing something they 
have been trying to do for 15 
years—namely, discredit the party's 
tradition of special-interest politics. 

And the Democrats still lost. The 
1988 election was a continuation of 
along-term trend in American poli- 
tics. The Democrats used to be a 
populist party. Now they are pri- 
marily a liberal party, especially on 
social and cultural issues. By refus- 
ing to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of interests, the class of "74 has, in 
effect, completed the transforma- 
tion of the party's social base. In the 
past the Democrats offered protec- 


tion against economic adversity to 
those who felt threatened or inse- 
cure. That they do so now is not so 
clear. Meanwhile, the Republicans 
are offering strong defense, a tough 
stand on crime, traditional religion 
and old-fashioned morality—what 
George Bush calls "those values." 
And low taxes besides. 

"If one thing rings false in all the 
rhetoric of neoliberalism," Randall 
Rothenberg wrote in 1984, “itis that 
the ‘national interest’ may be noth- 
ing more than the special interests 
of the liberal upper-middle class.” 
The columnist Mark Shields asks, 
“When did the Democrats plunge 
into the fatal error that somehow it 
is acceptable to be rich, virtuous to 
be poor and that the only sin is to be 
a member of the middle class?” The 
answer is 1974. 


In search of a vision 

The party needs a theme that will 
unite its populist and progressive 
constituencies and reach beyond 
them to the white middle class. My 
interviews revealed one potentially 
powerful Democratic theme. Virtu- 
ally everyone I interviewed spoke of 
the c hallenge of international com- 
petitiveness and the need for a na- 
tional economic revival. 

There is only one thing wrong 
with the issue. It makes liberal opin- 
ion makers and highly educated 
voters nervous. People who talk 
about economic nationalism often 
end up sounding like protectionists. 
And protectionism is not a respect- 
able sentiment in the liberal upper- 
middle class. 

Moreover, ever since the Viet- 
nam War liberals have been uncom- 
fortable with nationalism. After all, 
John Kennedy got America into 
trouble by saying, “We shall pay any 
price, bear any burden...to assure 
the survival and the success of liber- 
ty." Nationalism is a populist theme. 


Understanding Neoliberalism 
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It also has deep roots in the progres- 
sive tradition, and it worked for 
Kennedy. Nevertheless, it is hard 
music for present-day liberals to 
sing. Nationalism reminds them of 
Vietnam, and that is an abomination. 

Politicians from the class of 4 
are willing to promote competitive- 
ness as an intellectual principle. But 
they shy away from outright nation- 
alism. Moreover, it requires them to 
display passionate conviction, and 
that is not their political style. To 
make the competitiveness theme 
work, 74 Democrats would have to 
do something that none of them has 
quite succeeded in doing. They 
would have to become real populists. 

I asked Congressman Les Au- 
Coin how he would answer the ar- 
gument that the class of 74 has had 
its chance to lead the country and 
has failed. "We've only had part of 
the package," AuCoin responded. 
"We haven't had the great leader, 
the person who can say, ‘I’ve got 
new ideas,' and who can reach out 
and lift a people to great goals." 

The big shock to the Democratic 
Party came in 1980, not 1988. In 
1980 the Democrats saw their own 
President turned out of office after 
one term. An avowed conservative 
Republican came to power. And the 
Democrats lost the Senate. After 
1980 rethinking became a major 
Democratic industry. The neoliber- 
als found the party not just recep- 
tive to new ideas but desperate for 
them. 

The 1988 election had no compa- 
rable shock effect. After all, Demo- 
crats gained ground in the Senate, 
the House of Representatives and 
state governments. The party seemed 
to be in good shape. The problem, 
party leaders believed, was with the 
presidential candidate. 

With the class of 74 now a domi- 
nant force, the Democrats are well 
prepared to compete in state and lo- 
cal races. But in presidential con- 
tests the party still does not have a 
vision or a compelling ideological 
message. + 
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By Fred Cohen 


Electronic pests have become more sophisticated, 
and so have efforts to stop them. 





Until recently, computer viruses— 
instructions that deliberately sabotage 
electronically stored information— 
were of interest only in the esoteric world 
of programming experts or "hackers." 
In November 1988, however, a 
computer bug invented by a Cornell 
University graduate student made 
headline news by infiltrating up to 
6000 computers at research universities, 
businesses and military installations 
across America. Though no lasting 
damage was done or sensitive material 
imperiled, the incident raised the specter 
of a virus that could affect people’s daily 
lives by disrupting international 
information networks in banking, 
communications, transportation, even 
defense. In this article a computer 
professor explains how electronic 
epidemics resemble their biological 
counterparts: they use circuitry to 
replicate in the same way human 
viruses use a living cell's genetic code to 
multiply. While the author warns that 
there may be inherent limits on the 
effectiveness of any protection system for 
computers, experts are developing some 
techniques for thwarting these 
infections. 

Fred Cohen is a professor of electrical 
and computer engineering at the 
University of Cincinnati in Ohio. He is 
the author of numerous articles on 

fighting computer viruses. 


n May 1988, as a reporter at the 

Journal-Bulletin, in Providence, 

Rhode Island, prepared to print 
out a story, an unexpected alert— 
“Disk Error"—flashed on her com- 
puter screen. The story and months 
of work had suddenly vanished. 
Computer technicians at the news- 
paper could not account for the 
disappearance, and mystified, they 
began searching through the repor- 
ter’s floppy disks. There they found 
several lines of computer code, and 
a message: “Welcome to the Dun- 
geon. Beware of this VIRUS. Con- 
tact us for vaccination.” The mes- 
sage mentioned the names of two 
brothers, Basitand Amjad, and sup- 
plied the telephone number of a 
Pakistani computer company. When 
technicians trying to track down the 
source of the message read data 
elsewhere in the newsroom, they 
were surprised to discover that the 
same lines of code had spread 
throughout the paper’s computer 
systems—even to disks being used 
in the search. 

The same burst of computer 
code, bearing the same message and 
the same names from the same com- 
pany, has crept into at least 10,000 
computers around the world. The 
brothers, designers of a computer- 
software product for physicians, say 
that they intended the message as a 
© 1988 the New York Academy of Sciences. 
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warning to anyone who might try to 
"bootleg," or illegally duplicate, 
their software and that they have no 
idea how their creation spread be- 
yond the machines of their own 
customers—though many comput- 
er researchers doubt the pair is so 
naive. The lines of the code eventu- 
ally proved to be harmless, even un- 
related to the destruction of the 
journalist's work, but other infesta- 
tions have had grave effects. Such 
electronic pests are called computer 
viruses, and the biological analogy 
is apt: they are parasites that dis- 
perse themselves automatically 
through software, replicating in the 
electronically stored information 
that directs the operation of 
computers. 

Since few of the individuals who 
have implanted these viruses have 
identified themselves, little 1s 
known about their motives or their 
abilities. Research has focused on 
the nature of the viruses as a class, 
and has established that, at their 
most elemental, they are short, self- 
replicating lists of commands im- 
planted in longer lists known as 
computer programs. Some are in- 
nocuous, but others are designed to 
have any number of deleterious 
consequences, consuming vast 
amounts of computer memory, ex- 
ecuting unwanted operations or 
erasing reams of information long 
after an initial infection. At least 
eight viruses have attacked more 
than 100,000 computers through- 


out the world during the past year, 
disrupting the work of thousands of 
people at corporations, universities 
and government agencies. 

Among the most disconcerting 
viral pranks is one that befell a Cali- 
fornia company: the video monitor 
of one of its computers suddenly 
burst into flames. The journal Sci- 
ence, which reported the incident, 
did not disclose the name of the 
company or how the fire started, 
presumably because the company 
wanted to remain anonymous. (Vic- 
tims of viruses typically reveal little 
about their infections—largely out 
of concern that the more the public 
knows about their battles with virus- 
es, the less it will believe they are 
capable of winning the war.) Yet 
one possibility is that the virus in- 
voked commands peculiar to that 
monitor, causing its electrical cir- 
cuits to overheat and igniting the 
machine. 

Universities in at least nine 
states—California, Delaware, Flori- 
da, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Washing- 
ton—have been infiltrated by virus- 
es. In one of the most serious cases, 
all the data in more than 500 com- 
puters at Lehigh University, in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, were de- 
stroyed. In 1987, a West German 
computer club reportedly intro- 
duced a virus into 200 NASA main- 
frame computers, contaminating 
their data worldwide in ways that 
the space agency has not explained. 

Viruses have stung even IBM, the 
world’s largest computer corpora- 
tion. In 1987, someone sent an in- 
fected Christmas greeting over an 
international network, consisting of 
computers in more than 130 coun- 
tries connected by all manner of 
communications links, including 
satellites and ocean cables. One re- 
cipient asked his computer to dis- 
play the greeting, and that simple 
command automatically triggered 
the computer to transmit the same 
greeting to each person on his mail- 
ing list. When those recipients, in 
turn, looked at the message in their 
computers, the virus spread to peo- 
ple on their mailing lists, and so on, 
until it had replicated hundreds of 
thousands of times. IBM became 
aware of the situation only when the 
staggering volume of messages rac- 


ing through the network nearly 
brought electronic traffic to a halt. 
By then the parasite was occupying 
so much space that the company 
was forced to shut down parts of the 
system and erase all copies of it. 

If a corporation as sophisticated 
as IBM is vulnerable to a trivial 
Christmas-greeting virus, it should 
be clear that electronic intruders 
could generate much more serious, 
even catastrophic problems. A virus 
in a military computer might sud- 
denly deactivate the programs that 
guide the satellite surveillance of 
nuclear-missile silos; one in the data 
banks of the New York Stock Ex- 
change might systematically sub- 
tract five. percent. from, say, the 
prices of the shares of 100 compa- 
nies, triggering global financial ef- 
fects. Indeed, computers in any 
modern institution of critical im- 
portance to society—multinational 
banks, nuclear-power plants, air- 
traffic control towers—could be af- 
fected, because all of them receive 
large amounts of data from a variety 
of sources, and any incoming mate- 
rial conceivably could be infected. 


ll of these scenarios are possible 
because the mechanics of viral 
ransmission—depending at 
every stage on the most basic fea- 
tures of computers—are both 
alarmingly simple and widely un- 
derstood. Total protection against 
viruses would require, at the least, 
that computer commands never be 
modified or that computers never 
share information with one anoth- 
er. Neither solution is practical, so 
programmers, mathematicians and 
engineers have concentrated on 
more realistic—though less effec- 
tive—ways of thwarting viruses, 
and they have developed tech- 
niques that detect or repel some of 
them. But still there are practical 
and theoretical barriers to extermi- 
nating viruses that will be difficult to 
overcome. There is even reason to 
suspect that foolproof countermea- 
sures may never be created. 

All computers—despite their 
reputation as thinking machines— 
are mere assemblies of electrical cir- 
cuits capable only of executing sim- 
ple tasks one by one. Once it has 
been instructed to execute a given 
program, or series of commands, 





the computer behaves like a loyal 
robot serving as secretary to a de- 
manding executive—doing exactly 
what it is told to do. 

Suppose that whenever the boss 
asks the robot to perform a certain 
task, say, wire money to Tokyo, it 
searches fora file card with a written 
explanation of how to execute the 
request. Each card is akin to a pro- 
gram, and the words on the cards 
represent. the millions of com- 
mands that divide one complicated 
request (wire money to Tokyo) into a 
simplified sequence of tasks the 
computer can execute in its me- 
chanical, brainless way (ask boss how 
many yen; ask which Tokyo bank; check 
the balance in account #901: and so 
on). The boss, meanwhile, believes 
the card's list of instructions will re- 
flect banking practices, Japanese 
customs and financial regulations. 
Unbeknown to him, however, the 
card might also contain—if altered 
by a mischievous or disgruntled col- 
league—one additional command: 
send a dozen roses to Bangkok, Beijing, 
Seoul and Taipei; then copy this com- 
mand onto 10 other file cards. Whenev- 
er the executive asked the robot to 
wire money to Japan, the computer 
would comply. But it also would dis- 
patch flowers to four Asian cities 
and arrange to do the same thing 
later, when processing 10 other, un- 
related requests. By the end of the 
robots working day, after it had 
handled dozens of errands, hun- 
dreds of thousands of roses would 
have flooded their way to the Far 
East. The errant, self-replicating 
computer command is a virus. 

Software infections often exploit 
the computer's ability to compre- 
hend and use many computer lan- 
guages at once. Such languages al- 
low people familiar with a few 
commands and routine operations 
to manipulate computerized infor- 
mation in prescribed ways. Because 
individual parts of computers can 
understand only certain languages 
(a word-processing program may 
be written in BASIC; the video 
screen may operate with micropro- 
gramming code), computers must 
be able mechanically to translate 
from one language to another to 
process even the simplest of re- 
quests. The trouble is, computers 
can use their mindless translation 





| The onslaught of viruses suggests the need for a shift in 
thinking about storing information in computers. Even the best-kept secrets 
will be of little value if infected by viruses. 


skills on viruses, just as they do 
on legitimate programs, so a virus 
written in one language may be ca- 
pable of infecting programs of oth- 
ers. A devious programmer can 
hide his work by writing the virus 
(send a dozen roses to Bangkok, Beijing, 
Seoul and Taipei; then copy this com- 
mand onto 10 other file cards) in an ob- 
scure language or even in a new one 
of his own design. The robot's viral 
order to send roses might be written 
as a phrase that looks like gibber- 
ish—Q + @2/*ROSE, for example 
—and is easily lost amid millions of 
legitimate commands. 

Even viruses that are not so clev- 
erly camouflaged may go undetect- 
ed simply because computers work 
at such high speeds. In plowing 
through millions of electronic oper- 
ations a second, they cannot be 
pro med to stop to show their 
plodding human masters each com- 
mand. The computer user is alerted 
only when the whole task (wtre money 
to Tokyo) has been completed. And 
by the time the mischief is exposed, 
the virus may have surreptitiously 
spread jtself to other programs and 
even to other computers. 

Of course, viruses spread not 
only within offices but also between 
them, taking advantage of the fluid 
passage of information around the 
globe. In any large, computerized 
organization, thousands of pro- 
grams and computer files of stored 
data are exchanged manually (as 
one person lends a colleague a disk 
of new sales figures) and electroni- 
cally (via telephone lines or satellite 
links) every day. And once the pro- 
grams are entered into one comput- 
er, they may be copied and distrib- 
. uted to all employees in a company. 


Thus, viruses embedded within . 


programs or files may travel along 
the same labyrinthine pathways as 
legitimate computer data. 
Quite often, individual computer 
„users afe«unwitüng accomplices. 
DM 


Y. 


The accountant who manipulates 
numbers on an IBM computer in 
his San Francisco office may not 
know that he has borrowed an in- 
fected program from an associate in 
Chicago. If the virus includes a 
seemingly innocuous command, 
such as Q+ @2/*ROSE, if the ac- 
countant brings a contaminated 
disk home in the evening, he may, in 
turn, infect all his personal soft- 
ware, which may then taint his 
daughter’s computer games later 
that night. His daughter, the next 
morning, may infect the programs 
in hercomputer class and, ultimate- 
ly, the projects of her schoolmates. 
Neither the father nor the daugh- 
ter—nor anyone else using comput- 
ers—routinely examines the indi- 
vidual programming codes, because 
to write correspondence or analyze 
numbers, it is not necessary to scru- 
tinize every line of a program. Be- 
sides, no one has the time to read 
through thousands of these virtual- 
ly unintelligible commands. And 
even when the virus finally erupts— 
upsetting the normal operation of 
the computer—users almost never 
suspect that a program borrowed 
from an acquaintance has jeopar- 
dized work from the office or stud- 
ies from school. 

Because computer viruses can be 
programmed to begin their damage 
at any time, they can lie dormant, as 
biological viruses do, spreading far 
and wide before being detected. 
That is, they can duplicate them- 
selves many times before they com- 
mit any mischief. The rose virus, for 
instance, could be programmed so 
that the first time the computer user 
sends money to Tokyo, the virus 
does not send out flowers but only 
copies itself into all other programs 
in the computer’s memory, infect- 
ing perhaps a thousand programs. 
Not until its third replication would 
the virus dispatch roses to Asia. 

Most viruses happen to have 





done their destructive work after 
relatively few replications—per- 
haps because programmers have 
not wanted to wait long to see the 
fruits of their labor. But it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine an electronic pest 
that would produce, say, 40 genera- 
tions of itself before beginning its 
damage, thus infecting the greater 
portion of a computer's programs. 
Even more alarming is that, just as 
those who design viruses can pro- 
gram their creations to send a dozen 
roses to Taipei, they may also direct 
the virus to translate itself, after a 
specified interval or number of rep- 
lications, into a different language. . 
So a virus containing Q + @2/*ROSE ` 
may be programmed to become 
ROSEQ+@2, or anything else, 
making detection all the more diffi- 
cult and infection of another batch 
of programs a virtual certainty. 
Defending against viruses is a 
prickly business. Because computer 
researchers do not know exactly 
who is transmitting the rogue pro- 
grams, they cannot monitor the cul- 
prits, much less study them, unlike 
other scientists, who can examine 
their quarry at close range. Some vi- 
rus designers may only be grand- 
standers, trying to create the most 
ingenious programs possible; oth- 
ers—such as the computer club that 
infiltrated NASA— may have politi- 
cal goals. T'hat some virus designers 


„live abroad only complicates mat- 


ters, but even within the United 
States, it is virtually impossible to 
enforce laws against such activity. 
What's more, unlike other criminal 
behavior (bank robbery, say, or 
murder), disseminating a computer 
virus is a subtle act that leaves 
noimmediately visible trace. Conse- 
quently, the battle against comput- 
er viruses has focused not on those 
who create them but on developing 
strategies to rebuff the viruses 
themselves. 

One simple defense is to make 
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backup files of any information that 
might be damaged or destroved by 
viruses. By periodically copying ev- 
ery important disk, it is possible to 
ensure that valued data will be pre- 
served even if a virus infects the 
original program or file. Unfortu- 
nately, this works only if the infec- 
tion is introduced after the informa- 
tion is copied; otherwise, any spare 
copies are just another medium for 
the disease. The greater danger is 
that viruses may hibernate unde- 
tected in backup tapes or disks, even 
as the rest of the computer is being 
thoroughly cleansed, and cause an- 
other attack at a later date, when the 
spares are used. 

Computer viruses can also be de- 
terred by regular inspection of all 
disks new to a system. Most organi- 
zations are not able to review closely 
the unceasing barrage of programs 
and data for anything irregular. 
But, as it happens, several common 
viruses can be detected simply if the 
time is taken to search files for obvi- 
ous signs of infection. Self-defeat- 
ing as it may seem, pests such as the 
one created by the two Pakistani 
brothers with their software pro- 
gram for physicians—more mis- 
chievous than malicious and, thus, 
not designed for stealth—actually 
include the word virus in the lines 
of programming. Using search 
commands for that word or any 


other deemed dangerous (Q + 2 
*ROSE perhaps, once the virus is 
identified), technicians can quickly 


find all copies of it in the computer 









system. Any other sequence of po- 
tentially viral numerals or symbols 


can besimilarly hunted down—pre- 
suming, of course, that the person 
who designed the virus did not 
translate it into other languages. So 
far, most infected programs have 
been rather simple, written in only a 
few languages. But as devious pro- 
grammers school themselves in the 
ways of electronic infection, those 
who track viruses may no longer 
have the luxury of knowing exactly 
what they are searching for. 
_Beyond looking for obvious vi- 
ruses in incoming programs, a few 
organizations have begun monitor- 
ing each alteration, however min- 
ute. By knowing exactly which files 
have been changed, and by whom, 


electronic-data auditors can at- 
tempt to decide whether an addi- 
tion such as Q + ((2/* ROSE is a vi- 
rus. The drawback, of course, is that 
the most complicated software con- 
tains millions of lines of commands 
that are changed constantly as a 
business or a government agency 
adjusts its activities, fine-tuning its 
accounting practices or computing 
acrucial figure ina new way. Watch- 
ing every alteration is a monumen- 
tally expensive task, and most com- 
puter code is so inscrutable that 
even experts can have difficulty dis- 
cerning whether a change is benefi- 
cial or dangerous. 

In a similar vein, some corpora- 
tions have begun introducing, into 
all their files, programs that alert 
users when something is added to 
any data that should not be 
changed. But such vaccines, as they 
are called, must be carefully. de- 
signed, lest they be deciphered. 
Once a virus maker understands a 
vaccine, he can deactivate it, as one 
New Yorkentrepreneur discovered 
after designing a vaccine called Flu- 
Shot, which was itself infected. 


v far the most effective— 

though still no: foolproof— 

way of repelling viruses may 
be to search for changes in pro- 
grams or files, using what is known 
as a checksum. This is a type of vi- 
rus-detection program that trans- 
lates all the data in à computer sys- 
tem into a series of numerals, which 
are then run through a mathemati- 
cal formula. An extremely simple 
checksum formula might, for ex- 
ample, add together the first 30 nu- 
merals, subtract the next 20, then 
add the rest. A user who knows how 
can tell the computer to calculate 
the checksum and report whether 
the mathematical value of a stream 
of information is the same as it was 
the day before or whenever it was 
last used. If the computer reports 
that it is not, something—perhaps a 
virus—can be presumed to have 
floated into the data stream, alter- 
ing the product of the formula. The 
major drawback of such a technique 


is that the user sacrifices one of 


the computer’s most important fea- 
tures—speed—because he must stop 
what he is doing to wait for the sys- 


Computer Viruses 
tem to calculate the checksum. 

Clearly, none of the strategies de- 
vised so far against computer virus- 
es is perfect. Indeed, according to 
theories on computable numbers 
devised in the 1930s by the British 
mathematician Alan M. Turing, it 
may be impossible to detect all com- 
puter viruses. 

At its heart, a detection program 
must determine whether another 
program contains any bit of infor- 
mation that might replicate itself. If 
the detection program is a search 
program, for example, it may find 
the word virus; if it is a checksum 
program, it may report that data 
have indeed been altered. In each 
case, it must reach a decision. But a 
devious programmer could create a 
virus that would simulate the detec- 
tion program, note the verdict, and 
adjust its course accordingly. So if a 
detection. program, D, reported 
that certain added or altered infor- 
mation ina file, F, is infected, the in- 
formation would not replicate; and 
since it would not replicate, D would 
be wrong. If, on the other hand, D 
found F not to be infected, the snip- 
pet of information would replicate. 
Here, too, D would be wrong. Since 
any detection program could be 
similarly subverted, the operator of 
any system cannot know, with com- 
plete confidence, whether a com- 
puter is infected. Any computer 
may be truly virus-free, or inge- 
niously programmed to appear so. 

In the broadest sense, the on- 
slaught of viruses suggests the need 
for a fundamental shift in thinking 
about the risks of storing informa- 
tion in computers. For the past 20 
years, legions of mathematicians, 
engineers and programmers have 
devoted considerable effort to the 
matter of secrecy. They have tried 
to devise ways of protecting reams 
of sensitive electronic data—mili- 
tary communications, corporate 
strategies, financial records—from 
outsiders seeking to read or copy 
the information. But now there is 
the more fundamental danger that 
such data may be altered or even de- 
stroyed. And this calls into question 
the integrity of all information in 
computers. Even the best-kept se- 
crets, after all, will be of little 
value if infected by viruses. * 4 
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To understand these swirling assemblages of stars, scientists must 














conceive of unimaginable forces and new forms of matter. 








For centuries, scientists and 
philosophers have speculated on the 
structure of the untverse and the 
existence of galaxies outside our own. It 
was not until the 20th century, 
however, that these questions could begin 
to be answered. In 1924, the American 
astronomer Edwin Hubble announced 
that the Andromeda nebula, a glowing 
cloud of gas and stars once thought to be 
part of our own Milky Way galaxy, was 
in a neighboring falso, The field of 
extragalactic astronomy was born. 

Stnce then, scientists have 
determined that the universe is made up 
of thousands of millions of galaxies, 
some containing as many as 100,000 
million stars. Using giant telescopes, 
ultraviolet and infrared instruments, 
and high-speed computers, 
astronomers and astrophysicists are 
studying the formation of galaxies for 
further insights into the nature of the 
cosmos. In this article, physicist James 
Trefil revieus the brief history of galaxy 
research. Currently, many scientists 
believe they are on the verge of glimpsing 
the underlying structure or 
architecture of outer space, galaxies 
clustered along the surfaces of huge, 
spheroidal voids. This "bubble" theory, 
according to Trefil, may prove to be the 
greatest leap $n understanding the 
universe since Hubble's time. 

James Trefil teaches physics at 
George Mason University m Virginia. 
He ts the author of The Dark Side of the 
Universe, From Atoms to Quarks and 
The Moment of Creation. 





F YOU ARE LUCKY ENOUGIT ON 
a moonless night, to be under a truly 
dark skv in the desert or the mountains, Lar 


from the light pollution of the cities. 
spectacle overhead is awesome: a river of 
stars seemingly without number, stretching 


from horizon to horizon. 


the 


This great cele "M 


spectacle is the Milky Way. the galaxy that ts 


our home. Looking into the night 
sky from the northern hemisphere, 
even at the darkest hour of the dark- 
est night, everything that the unaid- 
ed human eye can see—everything 
but a galactic neighbor or two—is a 
part of our home galaxy. For most 
of recorded history, and until sur- 
prisingly recently, for all practical 
purposes it has been: the universe. 

We now know, of course, that the 
universe is designed on a scale far 
more grand. The Milky Way is but 
one of thousands of millions of gal- 
axies that populate it, some of them 
far larger than our own. The sci- 
ence of understanding them, a sci- 
ence not yet 70 years old, is today a 
field of feverish activity. With giant 
telescopes that look deep into space, 
with i ed and radio instruments 
that can peer through obscuring 
clouds of dust, with microwaves to 
detect such surprising formations 
as molecular clouds containing 
formaldehyde and ethyl alcohol, 
with spectroscopes and radio inter- 
ferometers that measure the twists 
and curls of magnetic fields, re- 
searchers are probing the heavens 
for answers. Close in, they are look- 
ing at our own galaxy and its near 
neighbors. Far out, they are prob- 
ing at such remote ranges that some 
of the light now reaching their tele- 
scopes left its galaxy almost 15,000 
million years ago. 

It is a world of black holes and 
dark matter, of tight balls of stars 
where a hundred thousand suns 
jostle for room, of unimaginable 
Reprinted from Smithsonian magazine. © 1989 
James S. Trefil. 





forces as well as distances. In it giant 
structures seem to be connected al- 
most architecturally to form still 
larger structures, which in turn con- 
nect in an organized way to form the 
known universe. 

As recently as the beginning of 
this century, astronomers had only 
rough ideas of the size and shape of 
our home galaxy and where we are 
situated in it. They speculated 
about the existence of other galax- 
ies in the universe, of course. And 
when larger telescopes came into 
use, they found that some of the dis- 
tant blurry objects they called nebu- 
lae (in Latin nebula means “fog” or 
"mist") were in fact large clouds of 
gas, excited to the point of glowing 
(like a neon sign) by the energy of 
hot young stars within them. These 
nebulae were clearly inside the 
Milky Way; indeed, we now think of 
them as regions where newborn 
stars are flaring up as they form 
from interstellar gas and dust. Even 
with the most powerful existing 
telescopes, however, a number of 
these nebulae still looked like 
cloudy patches of light. Astrono- 
mers were bitterly divided on the 
question of whether any of these 
could actually be other galaxies, far 
from our own. 

The argument could. not be re- 
solved until we determined how far 
the Milky Way galaxy extends into 
space. Because the distances are so 
immense, itis not simple to establish 
how far it is to any object in the sky. 
Is a star bright because it is close, or 
is it so intrinsically bright that it 
appears bright in our sky even 
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though it is very far away? 

The answers came out of the 
painstaking work of Henrietta Lea- 
vitt, an astronomer at Harvard in 
the early years of this century. She 
spent thousands of hours scanning 
photographic plates of the south- 
ern sky, looking for variable stars: 
those that brighten and/or dim over 
time. Among the places she looked 
were the Magellanic Clouds, two 
wispy spots that we now realize are 
satellite galaxies to our own. One 
class of variable starsis known as Ce- 
pheid variables, after the constella- 
tion in which the first one was 
found. Their light varies regularly, 
brightening and then dimming 
over the course of a few months, 
weeks or even days. Leavitt found a 
direct correlation between their 
true (as opposed to apparent) lumi- 
nosity and the length of these 
brightening and dimming cycles. A 
Cepheid with a certain time cycle 
(or period) always had a certain true 
brightness. 

Suddenly astronomers had a 
yardstick. Any place they found a 
Cepheid, they could tell its average 
true brightness from its period. 
Then, by comparing it with. the 
star's average apparent brightness, 
they could calculate how far away it 
was. Beginning around 1915, Har- 
low Shapley used stars similar to 
Cepheids to measure distances to 
the globular clusters of stars that lie 
in a spherical configuration around 
the central spiral of our galaxy. He 
plotted them, and reasoned that the 
center of the sphere must be the 
center of our galaxy, which he 
placed (correctly) on the other side 
of the star clouds in the constella- 
üon Sagittarius. Once again the 
Earth found itself displaced from 
the center of things. Just as Coper- 
nicus demonstrated in 1543 that 
Earth revolved around the sun in- 
stead of vice versa, Shapley showed 
us that Earth is nowhere near the 
center of the galaxy we live in. 
Worse was to come in the next few 
years. 

As it happened, Shapley overesti- 
mated his distances, ending up with 
a home galaxy roughly 300,000 
light-years across, more than three 
times what has since been estab- 
lished as the actual dimension that 
can be detected by our instruments. 
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Though he did admit the possibility 
of other galaxies, he assumed they 
would be less important than ours, 
mere satellites in fact. For Shapley, 
our galaxy was still the main feature 
of the universe. This view was not 
to last. Edwin Hubble, a boxer, 
Rhodes scholar, Kentucky lawyer 
and war veteran, as well as astrono- 
mer, announced his discovery of 
Cepheids in the great Andromeda 
"nebula" in 1924. He estimated this 
nebula's distance at about 900,000 
light-years (less than half its actual 
distance), much too far to be part 
even of Shapley's overestimated 
Milky Way galaxy. 

Hubble found Cepheids in other 
"nebulae" (today read "galaxies") 
that proved to be at greater dis- 
tances. There was no doubt about it: 
our galaxy was only one of many. 
The universe was larger than any- 
one had ever dared dream. 


n opening up the frontiers of 
extragalactic astronomy, Hub- 
ble became the first to classify 
the different galaxies he saw 
into four main types. His system 
formed the basis for classifications 
currently in use. Galaxies with no 
consistent shape were simply 
dubbed irregulars. The other three 
types, all regular galaxies with dis- 
tinguishable features, are known as 
ellipticals, ordinary spirals and 
barred spirals. The predominant 
visible feature of ellipticals is that 
they are round (varying from circles 
to flattened ovals) and have smooth 
gradations in luminosity. Both types of 
spirals are disk galaxies, taking the 
form when viewed from the side, as 
one writer put it, of two fried eggs 
placed back to back. Their most visi- 
ble, luminous parts are the central 
bulge, or nucleus, and the arms, 
which trail in curves from the nucle- 
us on ordinary spirals and from a lu- 
minous bar that extends through 
the nucleus on the barred spirals. 
For these discoveries alone, Hub- 
ble would be immortal. But he 
would make another of equally cos- 
mic proportions. By 1917 Vesto 
Slipher, working at the Lowell Ob- 
servatory in Flagstaff, Arizona, had 
discovered that the light coming 
from 21 spiral "nebulae" was shift- 
ed toward the red end of the light 
spectrum, and such a “redshift,” it 
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had been established, meant that 
these objects were moving away at 
speeds that could exceed three mil- 
lion kilometers per hour. 

Hubble was able to find Cepheid 
variables in these remote, moving 
objects and thus measure their dis- 
tance. He found that the farther 
away an object was, the faster it was 
receding. By 1929 Hubble had 
made the momentous discovery 
that everything is flying away from 
everything else: in short, however 
large it may be, the universe is con- 
stantly expanding. 

Today, just 60 vears later, all this 
has a familiar ring to it. People in 
general know that stars and other 
heavenly bodies are not randomly 
distributed across space but are 
cumped together in galaxies, 
100,000 million of them or more. 
Yet in just the past few years a series 
of jolung discoveries has let us see 
how many new mysteries remain, 
how much more there is to learn. 

First, we have come to realize that 
a galaxy as most people picture it.— 
that splash of luminosity in the 
darkness of space—is only the visi- 
ble kernel of a far larger entity. The 
bulk of any galaxy, it turns out, lies 
not in stars and clouds of dust but 
in mysterious dark matter, stuff we 
have never seen and whose compo- 
sition remains unknown. 

Second, we have found that gal- 
axies may be grouped as though on 
the surfaces of unimaginably large 
bubbles, each a somewhat spherical 
region larger than we once thought 
the whole universe to be. Within the 
bubbles are voids, where almost no 
galaxies are to be seen. A cross sec- 
tion taken in any part of the known 
universe, it seems, could look much 
like a magnified, small cross section 
of a froth of soapsuds. Why this is 
so 15 a question no one has yet even 
begun to answer. 

After decades of speculation, in 
fact, we have started to penetrate to 
the very center of our own galaxy. 
There, past the swirling star clouds 
in the constellation Sagittarius we 
have discovered a place where stars 
fill the sky, where a huge void may 
mark a very recent (astronomically 
speaking) explosion, where enor- 
mous clouds of molecules and fila- 
ments of matter whirl around a core 
many believe to be a massive black 
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^hole (a point in space with the mass 

of a million suns). It is a place as 
different from our part of the gal- 
axy as New York's Times Square on 
Saturday night is from a salt marsh 
atsunrise. 

Indeed, as we began to realize 
with the maturation of radio astron- 
omy after World War II, many gal- 
axies, unlike the Milky Way, seem to 
be places where violence reigns. 
Galaxies that seemed to be small 
ánd insignificant, when compared 
at visible wavelengths with their 
neighbors, turned out to be power- 
ful emitters of radio waves. Some of 
those most powerful as radio 
sources appear to be galaxies whose 
centers are still being torn by titanic 
explosions as they spew out jets of 
hot matter. The discovery of these 
"active" galaxies taught us that the 
rest of the universe may not be at all 
like our particular part of the Milky 
Way, where stars glide through 
space in a serene Newtonian dance. 

Perhaps the most violent galaxies 
are the quasars (the name is an acro- 
nym for "quasi-stellar radio sour- 
ces"), radio emitters that look like 
faint, fuzzy stars. They are the most 
distant objects in the known uni- 
verse; that we can detect them at all 
means they must be emitting truly 
enormous amounts of energy, 
10,000 or more times that emitted 
by a familiar galaxy like the Milky 
Way. In less than a second a quasar 
can emit more energy than the sun 
has given off during its entire 4500- 
million-year lifetime. 

What could possibly produce 
such prodigious quantities of ener- 
gy? The largest thinkable thermo- 
nuclear reactions are too small; the 
only thing we can imagine is a su- 
permassive black hole with large 
‘amounts of matter falling into it. A 
black hole is what is left when a su- 
pergiant star collapses in on itself so 
completely that only a point, a speck 
of infinite density, is left. For a good 
distance around this speck, the 
gravitational field is so unimagin- 
: ably strong that nothing, not even 
` light, can escape its pull. Because 
this region is invisible to the rest of 
the universe, it is known as a black 

` hole. Though invisible, black holes 
=: can be detected, both by their gravi- 
` tational effects on stars in orbit 
. around them and by the amount of 


radiation emitted by the gas being 
sucked into them: the gas is com- 
pressed as it falls inward, and be- 
comes hot enough to emit X rays. 
(Anyone who has used a bicycle 
pump knows that compressing air 
heats it; the air in the tire becomes 
warmer as the tire reaches maxi- 
mum pressure.) 


hatever the source of a 
W quasar's energy, one fact is 
clear. When we look at a 

from 12,000 million 

to almost 15,000 million light-years 
away, we are seeing it as it was when 
the light waves and radio waves 
were emitted that many millions of 
years ago. This means that we are 
seeing it as it was very soon after the 
formation of the universe. Some as- 
tronomers s that mark 
an early stage in the evolution of all 
galaxies—that even sedate galaxies 
like the Milky Way had a violent be- 
ginning in the distant past. If by some 
miracle we could see one of those dis- 
tant quasars as it actually is today, we 
might very well see a galaxy much like 
our own. And who knows? Astrono- 
mers thousands of millions of light- 





years away may be looking at us and _ 


scratching their heads as they try 
to figure out the energy sources 
ofthe Milky Way quasar, our galaxy 
in its youth. 

The problem with studying other 
galaxies is that they are all so far 
away. The closest major galaxy, the 
Andromeda, is more than two mil- 
lion light-years away. It is big 
enough and bright enough, howev- 
er, that on a really dark night a 
sharp-eyed person can just make it 
out as a faint, fuzzy object in the sky. 

Like charity, the study of galaxies 
begins at home. Scientists do not 
really know how, in the early stages 
ofthe Big Bang, "clumps" of matter 
became dense enough to precipi- 
tate out as galaxies. But we do think 
that when the Milky Way first con- 
densed out of the primordial gas 
15,000 million years ago (give or 
take a few thousand million), it was 
mostly composed of hydrogen and 


helium gas. Only small amounts, if 


any, of the now-familiar chemical 
elements—iron, aluminum, gold— 
were around then: Inside the Milky 


Way, smaller, denser concentra-. 
tions of hydrogen and helium con- 


densed into stars; and deep inside 
these stars nuclear reactions started 
to convert the raw gases into heavy 
elements. Some of these stars were 
very large, much larger than the 
sun, and burned up in a few million 
years. When they ran out of fuel, 
they exploded, spewing their con- 
tents—including the products of all 
the nuclear reactions—back out 
into the parent cloud of primordial 
gas. As new stars formed from this 
cloud, they incorporated the en- 
riched material and added to it. 
Thus, as time went by, the quanti- 
ties of heavy elements in a galaxy 
slowly increased. By the time the 
sun and Earth formed about 5000 
million years ago, appreciable 
amounts of all the elements were 
available for incorporation. Every 
atom of iron in your blood, of car- 
bon in your tissues and of calcium in 
your bones was made in a star that 
‘died long before the Earth existed. 
A galaxy, then, is not a static muse- 
‘um of stars but achanging, evolving 
conglomeration where stars are born 
iand stars die in a cycle of creation and 
destruction that lasts for eons. 
Despite all the dust and debris 
swirling among the stars, we have 
put together quite a good picture of 
the Milky Way. Suppose for a min- 
ute there are astronauts based on a 
planet in the Andromeda galaxy, 
preparing for a trip to the Milky 
Way. When they look up at the 
Milky Way from their home, they 
see only the luminous arms of an or- 
dinary spiral galaxy—really a large, 
dark disk that, at the distance of our 
sun from its center, rotates once ev- 
ery 230 million years. The shape of 
the visible galaxy seen from the side 
essentially is that of a w record 
with a bulge in the middle. As with 





Sky ai sunset above an t planei 
near the center of the Milky ds here the 
glow of hundreds of thousands of bright 
stars outshines the planet’s dark moon. 
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While we are reasonably familiar with our region of the Milky Way, the outer 
reaches and the inner core remain mysteries. When we fully understand the Milky 
Way, we will know a good deal more about the entire universe. 





other ordinary spirals, the greatest 
concentration of stars is in the nu- 
cleus. The sun and Earth are about 
two-thirds of the way out one of the 
glowing spiral arms, in a rather 
mundane region where, from an as- 
tronomer’s point of view, there’s 
not a lot of action. 

Pretty as they are, the spiral arms 
are more apparent than real. Some 
famous spiral galaxies bear nick- 
names like the Pinwheel and the 
Whirlpool, suggesting rapid rotary 
motion that twists matter into a spi- 
ral shape. But galaxies follow the 
laws of orbital mechanics, much as 
the planets of our solar system do. 
Those objects closest to the center 
complete an orbit the fastest, those 
farther out orbit more slowly. If the 
spiral arms were “real,” they would 
have wrapped around the center 
long ago. We now believe that the 
spiral arms are simply regions of the 
galaxy that happen to be much 
brighter than the rest, the result of 
waves of greater density moving 
around the plane of the galaxy. 
Though astronomers have been 
able to detect the effects of the 
waves, they are unsure of how they 
originated. The waves rotate with 
the aaah but more slowly than the 
stars and clouds of gas and dust. 
The resulting effect is similar to 
what happens when a line of cars on 
a one-lane road catches up to a slow- 
moving truck; the clouds of gas and 
dust run into these waves of greater 
density from behind, pile up on 
themselves and become dense 
enough for hot stars to form. These 
stars are very bright in themselves, 
and energetic enough to make the 
remaining gas around them glow. 
When we look at a galaxy from afar, 
it is these regions of bright stars 
that stand out—even though they 
may not be all that different from 
the surrounding regions. 

Although there may be less to spi- 


ral arms than meets the eye, the 
structure of our galaxy is complex— 
far more so, in fact, than anyone re- 
alized until very recently. As the 
imaginary Andromedan astronauts 
mentioned earlier approach the 
Milky Way, they will see scattered 
around its periphery a series of 
small irregular galaxies. I think of 
them as “suburbs.” They serve no- 
tice that a major population center 
is coming up. 


oving inward, the next 
component of the Milky 
Way is one whose exis- 
tence has only recently 
been discovered: a sphere of “dark 
matter" that encom and extends 
far beyond the familiar disk. We do 
not know precisely where it begins, 
nor exactly what it is. We only know 
itis there, and it is now thought that 
at least 90 percent of the total mass 
of the universe is composed of this 
mysterious dark matter, leaving 10 
percent or less in the form of 
stars, planets, comets, asteroids and 
everything else we are accustomed to 
think of as the domain of astronomy. 
That we are ignorant of the nature 
of 90 percent of our own galaxy and 
probably of the universe as a whole 
is a profoundly unsettling thought. 
Astronomers have known for a 
long time that they were missing a 
big part of the puzzle. The clusters 
of galaxies do not contain enough 
detectable matter—stars and so 
on—to produce a gravitational field 
strong enough to bind them togeth- 
er, yet we can tell by their appear- 
ance that they are in fact gravita- 
tionally bound. This discrepancy is 
one portion of what has been called 
the “missing mass” problem. 
Because of the behavior of a halo 
of hydrogen atoms that surrounds 
spiral galaxies, we have even better 
evidence for unseen matter in our 
own galaxy. Hydrogen atoms emit 





radio waves that we can detect. 
Think of each atom as a satellite in 
orbit around the galaxy. If all of the 
mass of the galaxy were concentrat- 
edin the regions where the stars are, 
then the farther out any given hy- 
drogen atom is, the more slowly it 
should move along its orbit. In 
point of fact, this is not what hap- 
pens. In every galaxy we can see, the 
hydrogen “satellites” all move at the 
same velocity, regardless of how far 
away from the visible stars they are. 
The only way to explain this is to as- 
sume that some material, the “miss- 
ing mass” that we cannot yet see (but 
which is capable of exerting gravita- 
tional force), extends far outside of 
what we would normally call the edge 
ofa galaxy. It must have mass, because 
it is exerting gravitational force. 

The realization that, for all in- 
tents and purposes, this unknown 
dark matter is the matter from which 
the universe is made has made it a 
top-priority subject for study both 
by astronomers and by astrophysi- 
cists. Though theorists are busy 
conjuring up new forms of matter 
(one class is known as “weakly in- 
teracting massive particles,” or 
“WIMPs”), so far the mystery re- 
mains just that. 

As those Andromedan .astro- 
nauts continue to move inward, into 
the visible fringes of our galaxy, 
they next encounter a spherical 
halo surrounding the main disk. 
The halo is dotted with clumps of 
stars, hundreds of thousands in 
each, held in “globular clusters” by 
mutual gravitational attraction. 
The stars in these clusters are 
among the oldest in the galaxy, per- 
haps as much as 14,000 million 
years old, which means they formed 
at about the same time as the Milky 


` Way itself. | 


As the Andromedans fly farther 
into the Milky Way they pass 
through the main disk of the visible 





galaxy, with its spiral arms and se- 
date stars like the sun, and move 
right on down to the center, to the 
sphere a few light-years across that 
makes up the heart of our galaxy. 
Here millions of stars elbow one an- 
other for room. They are only light- 
weeks apart, instead of the light- 
years that prevail in our neighbor- 
hood. Unaided, watchers from 
Earth can see about 6000 stars in the 
course of a whole year. But if you 
were on a planet orbiting one of 
these core stars, you would see a mil- 
lion stars in the sky, hundreds of 
thousands of them as bright as the 
brightest star visible from Earth. 
There would be enough light to 
read a newspaper easily, even in the 
dead of "night." 

One of those studying this star- 
filled center is Charles Townes, pro- 
fessor emeritus at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and a Nobel 
Prize winner in 1964 for his work on 
lasers and on masers, the micro- 
wave precursors of lasers. He and 
his colleagues have been mapping 
the radio and infrared emissions of 
molecular clouds in our galactic 
core. They have located regions 
that are very disturbed, with hot, 
turbulent gases swirling around as 
they rotate about the center. At the 
very center they have found a kind 
of cavity with only a few scattered 
areas of interstellar gas. The cur- 
rently favored explanation is that 
about 50,000 years ago an explo- 
sion in the core blew most of the gas 
outward, leaving the cavity behind. 
The movement of gas clouds 
around the central region indicated 
that the clouds are in orbit around 
something very massive other than 
the stars that are present. If true, 
calculations show that the "some- 
thing" must have a mass about two 
million to three million times that of 
the sun. The most obvious candi- 
date for such an object would be a 
massive black hole. 

"We will have to wait for better in- 
strumentation to get further evi- 
dence that there is a black hole at the 
center of the galaxy," says Townes, 
“but it seems to be the best explana- 
tion for what we see." Such a black 
hole would at least explain the or- 
bits of the gas clouds. 

Are there black holes at the cen- 
ters of other galaxies? Of this 


Townes is fairly certain. "In some 
cases, yes, in others we have no evi- 
dence." His reasoning is simple: as 
large as the black hole may seem to 
us, it really involves only a fraction 
of a percent of the mass of the gal- 
axy. In many cases it does not con- 
trol the evolution of the galaxy; it is 
simply an ingredient. It is possible 
that a black hole formed in the 
Milky Way as dust and gas fell into 
the center, but equallv possible that 
in other galaxies that same gas and 
dust failed to collapse into a black 
hole but condensed into stars in- 
stead. Only time and further obser- 
vations will resolve the question. 

Astronomers have seen that 
there is a lot more to a galaxy than 
just a pretty spiral of unimaginable 
proportions. What I find most strik- 
ing is that while we seem to be rea- 
sonably familiar with the things in 
our region of the Milky Way, the 
outer reaches and the inner core re- 
main mysteries. When we fully un- 
derstand the Milky Way—dark mat- 
ter, black holeand all—we will know 
a great deal more than we do now 
about the entire universe. 

Meantime, the study of other gal- 
axies has led recently to an extraor- 
dinary insight into the possible 
structure of the universe. We know 
that galaxies are not scattered ran- 
domly across space, but are found in 
clusters. The Milky Way and the 
Andromeda galaxy, for example, 
form the gravitational anchor for a 
collection of smaller galaxies. All 20 
or so dance around one another as 
the group moves as a unit through 
space. The entire galaxy ensemble 
is called the Local Group, and it ap- 
pears that most galaxies are similar- 
ly clustered. The Local Group is not 
isolated in space, either, but is part 
of a still larger group called the Lo- 
cal Supercluster. The great major- 
ity of the galaxy clusters are ar- 
ranged in such superclusters. 

Only in the past couple of years 
have we discovered that this rather 
regular, hierarchical structure is 
just the beginning of the story, rath- 
er than the end. All these galaxies, 
clusters and superclusters are dis- 
tributed as if they outlined the sur- 
faces of huge bubbles. The universe 
does indeed really seem to be a sort 
of foam, a place of nearly spheroi- 
dal voids with matter confined to 
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their curving surfaces. Part of the 
"big picture" that we are grasping 
for the first time is the concept of 
voids that can stretch a hundred 
million light-years across the cos- 
mos. Where the edges of voids come 
together, the richest clusters of gal- 
axies are found. 

These new perceptions are being 
pieced together in surveys of galax- 
ies conducted at the Harvard- 
Smithsonian Center for Astrophys- 
ics in Cambridge, Massachusetts. As 
the surveyed sections, each shaped 
like a piece of pie, are fitted togeth- 
er, the three-dimensional structure 
seems more and more apparent. 
Some astronomers are calling the 
discovery of the bubble structure 
the biggest leap in understanding 
the universe since Hubble first 
demonstrated that the Milky Way is 
only one among thousands of mil- 
lions of galaxies. 

Nobody can yet say how the bub- 
ble structure came into being. It 
may be that the voids are not truly 
empty but rather are occupied al- 
most entirely by dark matter. As- 
tronomers using infrared instru- 
ments are now finding evidence 
that the bubbles of bright galaxies 
may surround regions in which gal- 
axies are obscured by dust. 

Will this structure be seen every- 
where we look in the universe? No- 
body knows. What does the struc- 
ture mean for the long-term future 
of the universe? Nobodv knows. 
These questions are at the very edge 
of research today. 

We have come a long way since 
the 1920s, when the known uni- 
verse expanded from just one gal- 
axy to the 100,000 million or so we 
know today. As the title of science 
writer Timothy Ferris's latest book, 
Coming of Age in the Milky Way, sug- 
gests, these are exciting times in the 
education of the human race. We 
are finding out more about galaxies 
all the time, including the fact that 
there is still much more to learn. In 
the meantime each of us, likethe an- 
cients before us, can look up on a 
dark summer night and marvel at 
the Milky Way, our home. + 
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Artist's conception of the 
Hubble Space Telescope. 


s remarkable discoveries 
occur in astronomy, the 
extinct volcano of Mauna 

Kea, Hawai (left), is rapidly 
emerging as one of the new 
centers for observatories and 
E nec META | 9 8 cosmological research. There, 
o s. osse quii Tb non" "i Ed ا‎ du ace EN inthe clear dry air of the 4200- 
- | e im EN LL meter summit, scientists from 
: ل‎ a rer fee many nations focus telescopes 
tae js dr <a deep into space. They record 
light waves and track other 
forms of radiation that may 
eventually solve the mystery of 
the early universe. Mauna Kea 
already has eight observatories 
in operation and three more 
under construction, including 
the W.M. Keck Observatory. 
Upon completion in 1991, the 
Keck will join 36 hexagonal 
mirrors to form a huge para- 
bolic surface powerful enough 
to see the light of a single 
candle from the distance of 
the moon. 

While the Keck observatory 
will house the largest optical 
telescope on Earth, the first 
large optical observatory in or- 
bit, the Hubble Space Tele- 
scope (illustrated above), is 
scheduled to be launched by 
the space shuttle in 1990. From 
its position beyond the distor- 
tions of the Earth's atmo- 
sphere, the Hubble will peer 
seven times farther into space 
than the largest ground-based 
telescopes. James Beggs, for- 
mer head of NASA, believes it 
“may be one of the most im- 
portant instruments that man 
has ever put into operation.” 
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The world's largest refracting telescope, at the Yerkes Obseri ratory 
in Williams Bay, Wisconsin, uses a 102-centimeter lens. 
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HISTORICAL 
DESIGNS 


Physicist James Trefil 
describes advances in 
astronomical instruments 
and theory as “a waltz 
through history—first 
one partner would lead, 
then the other.” In the 
early 17th century, Galileo 
made a refracting, or lens- 
focused, telescope that 
enabled him to see craters 
on the moon and moons 
orbiting Jupiter. These 
discoveries exploded the 
Greek ideal of heavenly 
perfection and supported 
Copernicus's theory that 
the Earth was not the center 
of the cosmos. A 
generation after Galileo's 
death, Isaac Newton 
designed a telescope using 
mirrors, rather than 
lenses, that is the prototype 
for optical telescopes 
today. Newton conceived 
his most important 
contribution to 
astronomy—the law of 
universal gravitation—by 
observing the motion of 
bodies in the heavens and 
on Earth. 

In 1897 George E. 
Hale, the astronomer who 
later founded the 
observatories at Mt. Wilson 
and Mt. Palomar in 
California, built a large 
refracting telescope at the 
University of Chicago's 
Yerkes Observatory in 
Wisconsin. Refracting 
telescopes present 
inherent difficulties in 
design, however. The 
glass of the lenses must be 
flawless—the Yerkes 
refractor loses about one- 
quarter of the incoming 
light through its lenses— 
and the devices have size 
limitations. As a result, the 
much larger optical 
telescopes built in this 
century have all been of 
the reflecting variety. 
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The Hooker Telescope, built at Mt. Wilson Observatory outside Los Angeles 
in 1917, 1s being modernized to study the Milky Way. 


The Robert R. McMath Telescope at Arizona's Kitt Peak National 
Observatory is the largest solar telescope in the world. 
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The he Whipple “bread box” Maso quare the M ultiple 
Mirror Telescope in Arizona rotates 360 degrees. 





The 27 dish antennas in the Very Large Array in New Mexico are synch ronized 
to function as a radio telescope 24 kilometers in diameter. 
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20TH-CENTURY 
TECHNOLOGY 


The Hooker Telescope 
(upper left), represented 
an engineering 
breakthrough early in this 
century; its 2.5-meter 
mirror rotated on bearings 
floating in mercury. 
During the 1920s Edwin 
Hubble used the Hooker 
to settle the centuries-old 
debate over the existence 
of galaxies beyond the 
Milky Way. Today, the 
Multiple Mirror Telescope 
(upper right) merges 
images from six mirrors to 
simulate a single 4.5- 
meter telescope. The third 
most powerful telescope 
in the world, the MMT can 
see 15,000 million light- 
years away, four-fifths of 
the distance to the edge of 
the universe. An 
instrument aimed at a 
closer view, the McMath 
Telescope (lower left) 
follows the path of the sun. 
Unlike other optical 
telescopes, solar telescopes 
are designed to diffuse 
light. The McMath's long 
shaft, two-thirds of it 
underground, produces a 
high-resolution image of 
the sun 81 centimeters in 
diameter. Astronomers 
also scan deep within the 
invisible universe, using 
fields of antennas like the 
Very Large Array (lower 
right) to capture radio 
waves from space. Radio 
astronomy has produced 
images of quasars, pulsars 
and the faint all-skv glow of 
the Big Bang. 


The Horsehead Nebula, tracked and photographed by the 
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LOOKING 
AHEAD 


At one time astronomers 
sat inside the giant Hale 
Telescope (right) to 

photograph the stars. 

Today the Hale is 

controlled by computers 

and focuses its images 

onto silicon chips hundreds 

of times more sensitive 

than film. The enhanced 

capacity of the new 

telescopes will be used in 

many ways—to study 

black holes, to determine | ١ TR 
the chemical composition \ UV. 
of galaxies shortly after the \ | A 
moment of their creation, | \ | 7 
tosearch for planetsin solar J ا‎ NN | 
systems near our own by B iN a 
measuring infrared E ¢$ RU 
radiation. And by ١ NNC 
recording ultraviolet 

radiation and X rays, 

astronomers will create 

images never seen before 

of stars as they form and 

ignite. In a recent article 

astrophysicists Eric J. 

Chaisson and George B. 

Field capture the current 

sense of excitement in 

astronomy: "In all of 

history, there have been 

only two periods in which 

our perception of the 

universe has been so 

revolutionized within a 

single lifetime. The first 

occurred nearly four 

centuries ago at the time of 

Galileo. The second is 
now underway." 





Completed in 1949, the five-meter Hale on Palomar Mountain 
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What is the current role of the United States? Is it, 
as some say, a nation in decline, one that is falling 
behind in the competitive arena of international 
trade? Or is it undergoing a process of adaptation 
and renewal? A spate of books published in the 
past two years—Paul Kennedy’s The Rise and Fall 
of the Great Powers (reviewed in The American Re- 
view Vol. 32, No. 4), David Calleo’s Beyond Amer- 
ican Hegemony: The Future of the Western Alliance 
and Walter Russell Mead’s Mortal Splendor: The 
American Empire in Transition—have sparked a 
wide-ranging public debate over these concerns. 
One British commentator has dismissed the en- 
suing national self-examination as little more 
than “hypochondria,” but discussion of these 
issues has tapped the deep-seated concerns of 
many Americans. 

Paul Kennedy, whose book has become a best 
seller, is the most prominent of the decline theo- 
rists. Examining the history of great powers such 
as 16th-century Spain and the British Empire 
around 1900, he identifies a pattern of “imperial 
overstretch." To maintain a position of domi- 
nance, great powers over time find themselves de- 
voting an increasing share of their resources to 
military security. This often leads to a neglect of 
technological innovation and, ultimately, to a de- 
cline in economic strength, the fundamental basis 
of power according to Kennedy. In a nutshell, 
"decision makers in Washington must face the 
awkward and enduring fact that the sum total of 
the United States' global interest and obligauons 



























is nowadays far larger than the country's power 
to defend them all simultaneously." 

In this special section, The American Review 
presents an interview with Paul Kennedy intro- 
duced and conducted by the noted economist 
Robert Heilbroner, followed by a selection of 
responses to Kennedy’s viewpoints. Samuel P. 
Huntington, a scholar of international affairs at 
Harvard University, begins by examining the 
performance of the U.S. economy in detail and 
concludes that reports of decline are greatly exag- 
gerated. Huntington writes that if the “ultimate 
test of a great power is its ability to renew its 
power,” then the “competition, mobility and im- 
migration characteristic of American society 
enable the United States to meet this test to a far 
greater extent than any great power, past or pres- 
ent.” Another Harvard professor, Joseph S. Nye 
Jr., takes a somewhat different tack. Pointing 
out that the United States’ current military out- 
lays are far lower proportionately than those 
of the great powers Kennedy cites, Nye argues 
that a withdrawal from international commit- 
ments would lessen U.S. influence without in- 
creasing its economic strength. Journalist Joel 
Kotkin focuses on comparing the United States to 
Japan as an economic power. What are often seen 
as American weaknesses—a multi-ethnic popula- 
tion and the entrepreneurial uncertainties of the 
U.S. economy—Kotkin views as strengths, as in- 
deed the prime guarantees that America is able to 
compete in a rapidly changing world. 
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By Robert Heilbroner 





Robert Heilbroner, the eminent 
professor of economics at the New School 
for Social Research in New York C ity 
and a frequent contributor to The New 
Yorker, Dissent and other magazines, 
wrote the following introduction to his 
interview with Kennedy. 
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Irresistibly readable though it is, I 
doubt that Paul Kennedy's The Rise 
and Fall of the Great Powers has 
leaped onto the best-seller list simply 
because people want to follow the roller- 
coaster histories of the Hapsburgs or the 
British Emfnre or other bygone centers of 
world power. The book pachs its wallop 
because Kennedy asks aloud a question 
that has been silently nagging al 
America’s consciousness: is America 
falling behind? 

Of course, there has never been a 
shortage of American hand-wringers 
and Jeremiahs. But Kennedy wags no 
moral fingers and displays not the 
smallest hint of any anti-American bias. 
Neither does his book predict any kind of 
inevitable doom for the United States. 

Educated at the University of 
Newcastle, Kennedy later read British 
diplomatic and imperial history at 
Oxford, where he received a doctorate, 
and became research assistant to Sir 
Basil Liddell Hart, the great military 
historian. In 1976 Kennedy's The Rise 
and Fall of British Naval Mastery 
appeared to much acclaim. Further 
books, articles and fellowships in Europe 
and America followed. In 1983 
Kennedy accepted Yale’s offer of the post 
he now occupies there—Dilworth 


Professor of History. ; 
j J 2 Robert Heilbroner 
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AN INTERVIEW 
WITH PAUL KENNEDY 


Paul Kennedy 
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Robert Heilbroner: I’m very eager to 
talk to you about the United States, but 
I think we ought to begin by tracing the 
larger argument of your work. Let me 
start by asking how you came to write 
so audacious a book in the first place. 

Paul Kennedy: Actually the impe- 
tus came out of my work on British 
naval history. I was never much in- 
terested in writing about naval bat- 
des. It was the interplay between 
England's mastery at sea and its 
subservience to its domestic econ- 
omy that interested me—how its 
economic capabilities eventually 
proved to be the all-important con- 
straint for its military capacities. 
That put me to wondering whether 
it might not have been the same for 
Holland and Spain or Germany. 
For along ume I kept in the back of 
my mind this relationship between 
military and economic power. 
Then.in 1981.1 got going. Į intend- 
ed at first to write a quite short book 
that would briefly recount the fa- 
miliar tales of the great powers from 
the 1500s u p to about 1960, with 
the two superpowers—the United 
States and the Soviet Union—in 
place. Then friends and colleagues 
who read early chapters wanted to 
know more about events and eco- 
nomic trends that were not so famil- 
iar to them as they were to me, and 
perhaps more important, | became 

increasingly aware that the world of 
the two superpowers was by no 
means an end to my story. In fact, I 
saw—or thought I could see—that 
some of the dvnamics of the past 
were about to be plaved out again, 
under different conditions, of 
course, and with different out- 
comes, and vet in some fashion fol- 
lowing a familiar pattern. 

You mean that you perceive some 
kind of grand design in the rise and fall 
of the great powers—a theme that re- 
peats itself in the stories of imperial 
Spain and Austria and Napoleonic 
France and 19th-century Britain and 
20th-century Germany? 

As a historian Ive learned to be 
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plex it tends to become. Just the 
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same, there is a kind of pattern to 
the interplay of military power and 
economic power—a pattern that 
really isn't very surprising. A nation 
requires some sort of economic ad- 
vantage if it is to rise to power in the 
first place. This economic advan- 
tage is not just a matter of resources, 
however. At least as important are 
its institutions. In the 15th century, 
for example, Ming China was a far 
more populous, rich and powerful 
nation than any European country, 
but under its mandarin bureaucra- 
Cy its energies simply stagnated. 
Much the same with 16th-century 
MogulIndia. World mastery passed 
to Europe in the 16th century be- 
cause Europe was so institutionally 
diverse, flexible, open. To the ex- 
tentthatthereisa grand design, one 
element of it is surely a nation's in- 
stitutional adaptability to changing 
circumstances—or perhaps, more 
precisely, its capacity to encourage 
innovation and creativity. 

Oncea nation risesto dominance, 
however, the dynamics change. 
The dominant country's interests 
expand. It develops far-flung com- 
mitments. Fleets and armies are 
needed to protect its newly won ter- 
ritory. Its national power is not only 
much larger but much more expen- 
sive. The problem becomes one of 
expanding its economic base to 
keep pace with the expansion of its 
political and military role. 

So it's easier to rise to power than to 
remain there? 

You might say that. Success 
comes relatively quickly because 
you usually know what combination 
of factors is driving you ahead. The 
trouble comes when the momen- 
tum begins to crest or when other 
nations discover their own paths to 
success and then start to steal your 
thunder. Then there is a great de- 
bate about falling behind and about 
what should be done about it. 

Isn't it the case that both rise and fall 
take place more rapidly than in the 

? 


past L4 

I think that's undoubtedly true. 
The economic problem facing the 
old monarchies was not the same as 
ours. Charles V, for example, as 
Holy Roman Emperor in the 16th 


century, lacked the administrative - 


capacities to levy effective taxes. He 
was always strapped for cash. He 


had no effective means of raising 
citizen armies or efficiently taxing 
the citizenry (usually the aristocracy 
were exempt from taxation). In 
those days, mercenaries were a 
common means by which nations 
recruited military strength, and 
loans were a common means by 
which war finance was gathered. 
Both were very costly. 

By contrast, a modern govern- 
ment has the ability to mobilize an 
entire society in times of war. Andin 
times of peace the techniques for in- 
creasing national wealth are vastly 
more powerful than in more distant 
times. As we have seen in the Pacific 
countries, a nation can move up 
from the second or even third tierto 
the first in the course of a genera- 
tion. As a consequence, a dominant 
power can be shouldered aside 
much more quickly than in the past. 
Think of the fact that America has 
slipped in less than a decade from 
the world’s largest creditor nation to 
its largest debtor. Only a cata- 
strophic war could have brought 
about so rapid a change in the past. 

Hence both rise and fall seem to 
have accelerated in our time. That 
bas a sobering implication. In the 
past the process of decline could 
take a very long while. It's often 
been said that the Roman Empire 
took longer in falling than the life- 
time of most empires or that the Ot- 
toman Empire was in decline from 
the start. I'm afraid that such a lei- 
surely, slow, nearly imperceptible 
decline is not so easily managed 
today. 

To what do you ascribe that 
acceleration? 

It seems to be a combination of a 
number of things, some technical, 
some organizational. We simply 
have more know-how than in the 
past—more command over na- 
ture—so that when a nation like Ja- 
pan or South Korea is ready to take 
the plunge into manufacturing, it 
can build the necessary plant and 
equipment more rapidly than in the 
past. Nolessimportant, a nation can 
import scientific technology that al- 
lows it to make high-tech products 


with relatively low-skilled workers. 
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There are no more 
Impregnable bastions of 
manufacturing strength, as 
once there were. There are 
no dominant centers of 
financlal power comparable 
to the London-based finance 
of the late 19th century or the 
New York-based finance of 
the 1950s. Of course, 
America Is today and will be 
tomorrow a great military 
and economic power. But not 
the only power. 





That's how Taiwan learned to make 
computer parts. Meanwhile, the in- 
ternational transmission of infor- 
mation—and of credit—is as quick 
and easy as a telephone call next 
door. 

All these new capabilities allow 
manufacturing activities to be 
transferred from one part of the 
world to another in a fraction of the 
time and cost it would have taken 50 
oreven 30 years ago. A country that 
imports the right technologv, com- 


bines it with a disciplined—and, of 


course, low-wage—labor force, and 
finds the right way of putting to- 
gether private entrepreneurship 
and government backing can rise in 
the world with great rapidity. Con- 
trariwise, the competitive advan- 
tage of older, more established cen- 
ters can disappear with equal 
rapidity. But that is certainly some- 
thing Americans know about at first 
hand. 

Do you think the loss of markets is a 
sign that America is losing its status as 
a great power? 

There is no blinking the fact that 
the United States has lost its relative 
place in the sun. After World War I1 
the nation was the steelmaker to the 
world, the breadbasket of the world, 
the auto manufacturer for the 
world. America’s predominance in 
manufacturing and in agricul- 
ture—a mighty combination, vou 
must admit—was without peer. Not 
surprisingly, the American dollar 
was also the strongest currency in 
the world. All these elements of eco- 
nomic superiority have been erod- 
ed. The United States is still the sin- 
gle largest economic entity on the 
planet, but it is not any longer the 
entity whose performance puts it in 
a class by itself, hopelessly beyond 
the reach of any would-be competitor. 

On the contrarv, we have seen the 
most astonishing "invasion" of the 
U.S. economy by foreign products. 
What is perhaps even more signifi- 
cant is the rapidity with which the 


American sense of its economic su- 
periority has given way to a feeling 
of its having lost its bearings—of not 
knowing how to compete or where 
to compete. 

Why do you say "even more 
significant"? 

Perhaps because the present 
mood of soul-searching in the Unit- 
ed States reminds me so strongly of 
a very similar kind of self-question- 
ing in Edwardian England before 
World War I, a time when many 
thoughtful people felt that great- 
ness was slipping through their fin- 
gers and didn't know what to do 
about it. 

How do your investigations and his- 
torical perspective help us see the pre- 
sent situation more clearly? 

The thing that strikes me the 
most strongly is that the general 
world situation has become much 
more complicated over the last few 
years. Thatis probably what sets the 
stage for the American frame of 
mind. And I’m not just thinking of 
the advent of nuclear weapons. Tam 
thinking about the end of a world in 
which any single power can exercise 
global hegemony ofthe kind we had 
at the height of the British Empire 
and again in the heyday of Ameri- 
can power in the decades following 
World War H. 

The main reason, I think, lies in 
the growing fluidity of economic 
power. There are no more impreg- 
nable geographic bastions of manu- 
facturing strength, as once there 
were. There are no dominant cen- 
ters of financial power comparable 
to the London-based finance of the 
late 19th century or the New York- 
based finance of the 1950s. West 
Germany and Japan are major play- 
ersin the manufacturing and finan- 
cial worlds, and will continue to be. 
Other economies, like the South 
Korean, are on the rise. Still other 
countries, such as perhaps Brazil, 
are waiting in the wings. India may 
soon be heard from. What of Chi- 
na? Of course, America is today and 
will be tomorrow a great military 
and economic power. But not the 
only power. 


What are the consequences of this 
more complex map of world power? 

One consequence, I feel, should 
be the rise in the importance of 
diplomacy. A bipolar world leads 
inevitably to military trials of 
strength—an arms race. A multipo- 
lar world leads much more natural- 
ly to diplomacy. We are entering a 
world that is much more open and 
indeterminate than the one we've 
left. Such a world could be more 
promising—or more unstable. 

Why unstable? 

Because one-power hegemony 
has an obvious stability —think of 
the Roman Empire!—and even a 
two-power world has a certain sta- 
bility, so long as it does not 
lead to runaway rivalries. Multipo- 
lar worlds, such as Europe in the 
early 19th century, do not possess 
these natural equilibriums. They 
require a sensitive adjustment and 
adaptation to a map of power that is 
constantly being redrawn, not a 
dogged pursuit of policies designed 
fora map that never changes. How- 
ever, we must not think that today's 
new instability poses problems only 
for the United States. Aren't the So- 
viets also challenged bv the new 
state of affairs, with the rise of new 
military and economic centers in 
the East? One cannot any longer 
meaningfully describe the overall 
historical situation simply in terms 
of a free world against an unfree 
world, or of the capitalist system 
against planned systems, or even of 
West against East. At the end of Da- 
vid Calleo's Beyond American Hege- 
mony, he tantalizingly suggests that, 
as two "older" powers, Washington 
and Moscow may find they have 
many common interests in the 
emerging unstable world. One can 
only speculate about that. What 1 
think is quite clear is that diplomacv 
must play a far more important role 
in the coming decades. 

How well equipped do you think 
America is to carry on such a world di- 
plomacy? Don't I pick up from your 








For the moment the 
gauntlet is at the feet of the 
United States. 

This is a country whose 
established ways of thinking 
and doing are being 
challenged. That brings us 
back to the problem of 
adaptation and flexibility. 
That has been the great 
secret of success and failure, 
of rise and fall. | suspect it 
will be the same today 
and tomorrow. 
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booka deep ambivalence about the way 
you assess the United States—at once 
admiring its vitality but deploring its 
tendency to see everything in oversim- 
plified terms? 

Of course I have my uncertainties 
about America's diplomatic capa- 
bilities. I suppose I would about 
anyone's. I often think that a coun- 
trys particular weaknesses are the 
obverse side of its strengths. The 
American strength has been its 
wonderful optimism, its "can do" at- 
titude. That has given the United 
States great energy. But it also 
brought the belief that sheer opti- 
mism and resolve would by them- 
selves always carry the day. This is a 
view that can prevent its holders 
from taking a critical stance with re- 
spect to their own situation. Histori- 
cal self-confidence carries a price at 
those times when re-examination 
and fresh stock-taking may be the 
order of the day. 

To me this lesson seems to apply 
especially in the economic sphere. 
The United States roseto powerina 
period when all-out entrepreneur- 
ship, combined with a generally 
negative view of government, car- 
ried everything before it. I'm think- 
ing of the time when America built 
vast railways and an unparalleled 
steel industry, then the electric-util- 
ity industry, the automotive indus- 
try and later the computer industry. 
Under that general outlook the 
United States had a triumphant 
economic career for a century. 

Therefore, it is very difficult psy- 
chologically to accept the possibility 
that today other ways of mobilizing 
and organizing the economy may 
be more effective—for instance, the 
ways. in which the Japanese openly 
use the state as a kind of partner, of- 
ten the senior partner, of private 
enterprise. Americans find it hard 
to imagine that ministries and bu- 
reaucrats can work successfully with 
entrepreneurs and captains of in- 
dustry. Mind you, I am not saying 
that Japanese methods are intrinsi- 
cally better than the American way 
or that they could be imported, as 
we import their cars. But the very 
possibility of doing things in anoth- 
er way does not come easily to 
Americans. 

. The same is true, of course, of 
other countries. What has been 
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called the British Disease used tore- 
fer to the inability of my own coun- 
trymen to change English ways of 
running a business to American 
ones. Perhaps today it refers to their 
difficulty in running them in an 
Italian or a Swedish fashion. Maybe 
one day in the future that challenge 
will come full circle, and the Ja2a- 
nese will be worrying about why 
they can't match the new Ameri- 
can—maybe by then even the new 
English—way of organizing their 
national economic effort. 

For the moment, though, the 
gauntlet is at the feet of the Unized 
States. This is the country whose es- 
tablished ways of thinking and do- 
ing are being challenged. ‘That 
brings us back to what we talked 
about earlier, the problem of adap- 
tation and flexibility. That has been 
the great secret of success and fail- 
ure, of rise and fall. I suspect 
it will be the same today and 
tomorrow. 

I take it you have some doubts about 
America's capacity to adapt. 

I don't regard the American fu- 
ture as anything like foreclosed. But 
I'm concerned lest there be barriers 
in the American outlook that will 
make it hard to respond to chal- 
lenge, especially on the economic 
front. To my way of thinking, in -he 
face of so much uncertainty the Lest 
chance of remaining flexible end 
adaptive—competitive—is to reise 
the share of resources going intoin- 
frastructure. I don't just mean 
roads and water mains. I mean first- 
class educational systems, basic sci- 
entific research, the productior of 
scientists, engineers, skilled wcrk- 
ers of all kinds. That is not, rizht 
now, a generally shared urgent pri- 
ority for most Americans. 

What course should America 
pursue? 

I see the answer in a group of co- 
ordinated responses, not in any 
single effort. Let me begin with the 
military/diplomatic sphere. The 
United States is carrying an im- 
mense military burden, which it im- 
poses upon itself because it still per- 
ceives itselfas the world leader it was 
40 and 30 or even 20 years ago. 


Both the American experience in 
Vietnam and the inability of the 
United States to control the Persian 
Gulf situation are clear warning sig- 
nals that the davs of unchallenge- 
able American military might are 
in the past. I sense that America's 
military commitment—perhaps | 
should say its conception of its 
role—is unrealistic. 

That is, I am sorrv to sav, an old 
story that we can trace back to the 
Hapsburg monarchy in the l6th 
century, and no doubt much earli- 
er: too many fronts to defend, too 
many "enemies," too large a mili- 
tary burden to be borne by the econ- 
omy. In America's case it means de- 
voting too large a proportion of its 
best scientific and skilled manpower 
to ends that do not add to the 
growth of the economy. If history 
teaches us anything, it is that an em- 
phasis on military power over eco- 
nomic vitality leads to a deteriora- 
tion of both. 

What about the nuclear question? 

In a sense we have to put the nu- 

clear issue to the side. There is sim- 
ply no precedent for the possibility 
that using a weapons system might 
destroy not only the enemy but also 
oneself. But non-nuclear military 
force is still extremely important. So 
I think President Bush should seize 
the opportunity presented to us by 
the Russian reform movement or 
perestroika to say to Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev: “Look, we both 
have to modernize and improve as- 
pects of our societies. We have our 
own perestroika to attend to—differ- 
ent from yours but also needing our 
full attention. So let us seek to de- 
escalate together, realizing that we 
are very different kinds of societies 
that nonetheless have some common 
problems ahead of us.’ 

Then I would like to see the Unit- 
ed States mount a new diplomatic 
effort to persuade its allies to share 
the burden of European and Pacific 
defenses more equitably. That does 
not mean that America should pull 
out its troops from West Germany 
or South Korea with a shrug of its 
shoulders. It does mean that the 
United States is today well placed be- 
cause of its economic problems tO per- 
suade the rising nations of the West 
and of the Pacific that it is in 
their long-term interest to share 


more proportionately the expenses 
of an adequate military defense. 

I am also worried about the mas- 
sive American domestic budget def- 
icitand the unprecedented foreign- 
trade deficit. The loss of America's 
accustomed competitive edge in 
manufacturing and the loss of its 


traditional place at the apex of 


world finance is a dangerous combi- 
nation. The answer here is not to re- 
sort to defensive measures, such as 
old-fashioned protectionism, but 
once again to encourage the inno- 
vation, flexibility and adaptation 
that seem to me the keys to success. 
This will certainly involve such 
changes as new management struc- 
tures and attitudes in business; one 

already sees these appearing. Soon- 
er or later I believe it will have to 
lead to new ways of coordinating 
public and private activities. These 
are matters about which economists 
and political scientists will argue. 
Speaking as a historian, however, [ 
am certain that adaptability will ne- 
cessitate a shift away from national 
consumpuon—the credit-card way 
of life as well as unproductive gov- 
ernmentspending—into formation 
of human and phvsical capital. That 
last may be a painful process. 

Perhaps not so very painful if we 
consider that a great deal of that shift 
should resultin an improvement of the 
quality of life—that is, in inventories 
of skills and knowledge. 

Painful even then. I recently 
heard of a state legislature that was 
considering lengthening the school 
year to match that of the Japanese— 
about 2 240 days instead of 185. What 
a furor that started! The tourist in- 
dustry protested. The kids protest- 
ed. Some of their parents protested. 
The teachers wanted more com- 
pensation. So the trade-offs for re- 
distributing resources into the ca- 
pacity for future growth and 
flexibility are not pain iss. Politi- 
clans running for office may use slo- 
gans like “hard choices,” but they 
don't spell out those choices. None 
of them are willing to talk about 
raising taxes in order to increase the 
growth potential of the nation. 
None of them are even willing to 


mention raising taxes to the levels 
that were around before President 
Reagan gave people a lot of pocket 
money. What I call the "thinking 
classes" are already wrestling with 
these notions. But the American 
electorate in general is not, and nei- 
ther party wants to be the first to 
mention it. 

You present a very sobering picture. 
But isn't it likely that the growing 
awareness of problems will lead Amer- 
ica to overcome them? Isn't it the chal- 
lenge that generates the response? 

Of course, there is such a possibil- 
0 But I wouldn't want to count on 

. To turn around the vast inertial 
um of a country like the United 
States quickly is no easy matter. I re- 
member à newspaperman asking a 
British minister inthe midst of some 
crisis in the 1970s, "Are we at the 
edge of a precipice?” and the minis- 
ter answering, "No, but I wish we 
were. 


The danger, vou see, is that of 


sliding gradually downhill, simplv 
because no single dramatic event 
will come along to awaken Ameri- 
cans to the need for change and 
keep them awake for a decade. I am 
very far from composing a dirge for 
the United States. But it strikes me 
as the height of foolishness not to 
recognize its vulnerability—1 do not 
mean to military attack but to a fur- 
ther worsening of its relative eco- 
nomic position in the world. That is 
notin itself abad thing. It is good for 
Europe and the Pacific to catch up. 

The hope, as I see it, is for the Unit- 
ed States to take its place among the 
concert of nations fortified with the 
knowledge that it is, and with intelli- 
gence can remain, a great power, 
yet no od acd ing itself 2 as, OF 


power. 
Can the United Su uc 
such a remarkable t 


undertake the difficult process of 


pulling back its military commit- 
ments and of undertaking those 
changes needed to help find a pro- 
ductive and contributive place in 
the world economy? History 
doesn't give us answers to questions 
like that. I sec my task as pointing to 
the lessons of the past, so that the 
United States—1I should say all na- 
tions—will not have to learn those 
lessons over again. ٠ 
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Decline or Renewal": 


A Rebuttal to Paul Kennedy 


America is still pre-eminent politically and economically, 
with few likely challengers on the horizon. 


By Samuel P. Huntington 


Responding to Paul Kennedy, Samuel 
P. Huntington begms by pointing out 
that "declinism" is not a new idea in 
American intellectual life. While some 
concerns the declinists raise are valid, 
Huntington believes that they view the 
U.S. economy's recent performance 
with a highly selective and overly 
pessimistic eye. A closer look reveals 
that the U.S. share of world economic 
activity, far from diminishing, 
remained about the same for the past 20 
years. Yet, ironically, discussions of 
national decline, by encouraging the 
President and Congress to take 
remedial actions, can have salutary 
effects. "The more Americans worry 
about the health of their society, the 
healthier they are," he concludes. 
Huntington, who has taught for 

many years at Harvard University, t 
currently director of the university s 
Center for [International Affairs, 0 
research institute specializing in U.S. 
foreign policy and international 
economics. Among his books are 
American Politics: The Promise of 
Disharmony (1981), The Strategic 
Imperative: New Policies for American 
Security (1976), which he edited, 

and Political Order in Changing 
Societies ( 7 969). 
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n 1988 the United States reached 

the zenith of its fifth wave of de- 

clinism since the 1950s. The roots 

of this phenomenon lie in the po- 
litical-economy literature of the 
early 1980s that analyzed the fading 
American economic hegemony and 
attempted to identify the conse- 
quences of its disappearance. These 
themes were picked up in more 
popular and policy-oriented writ- 
ings, and the combination of the 
budget and trade deficits plus the 
October 1987 stock-market crash 
produced the environment for the 
spectacular success of Paul Kenne- 
dy’s scholarly historical analysis in 
early 1988. Decline has been on 
everyone’s mind, and the argu- 
ments of the declinists have stimu- 
lated lively public debate. 

Although predominantly of a lib- 
eral-leftist hue, declinist writings re- 
flect varying political philosophies 
and make many different claims. In 
general, however, they offer three 
core propositions. 

First, the United States is declin- 
ing economically compared to oth- 
er market-economy countries, most 
notably Japan but also Europe and 
the newly industrializing countries. 
The declinists focus on economic 
performance and on scientific, 
technological and educational fac- 
tors presumably related to econom- 
ic performance. 

Second, economic power is the 
central element of a nation's 
strength, and hence a decline in 
economic power eventually affects 
the other dimensions of national 

wer. 

Third, the relative economic de- 
cline of the United States is caused 
primarily by its spending too much 
for military purposes, which in turn 
is the result, in Kennedy’s phrase, of 
“imperial overstretch,” of attempt- 
ing to maintain commitments 
abroad that the country can no 
longer afford. 

Declinist literature sets forth im- 
ages of a nation winding down eco- 
nomically, living beyond its means, 
losing its competitive edge to more 
dynamic peoples, sagging under 
the burdens of empire, and suffer- 
Reprinted by permission from Foreign Affairs, — 
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ing from a variety of intensifying 
social, economic and political ills. 
Before one accepts the policy con- 
clusions of the declinists, however, 
their basic propositions should be 
critically examined. Does their ar- 
gument hold water? Is the United 
States fundamentally a nation in de- 
cline? Or is it a nation in the midst 
of renewal? 

The declinists point to many 
urgent if transitory American prob- 
lems and other serious if long- 
standing American weaknesses. 
Overall, however, their argument 
fails; it is seriously weak on both the 
extent and causes of decline. The 
image of renewal is far closer to 
the American truth than the image 
of decadence purveyed by the 
declinists. 

With some exceptions, declinist 
writings do not elaborate testable 
propositions. With a rather broad 
brush, they tend to paint an im- 
pressionistic picture of economic 
decline, mixing references to eco- 
nomic trends and performance, 
educational data, fiscal matters, sci- 
ence and technology, international 
trade and capital flows, savings and 
investment, and other matters. In 
general, however, they point to 
three bodies of evidence to support 
their argument for decline: 


e first, mounting U.S. trade and fis- 
cal deficits which, to date, the U.S. 
political system has shown no signs 
of being able to correct; 

e second, continuing and even ac- 
celerating declines in U.S. shares of 
global economic power and in U.S. 
rates of growth in key areas of eco- 
nomic performance; 

ethird, sustained systemic weak- 
nesses, including research-and-de- 
velopment practices, primary and 
secondary education, production of 
scientists and engineers, and most 
seriously, savings and investment 
patterns. 


Each body of evidence requires 
separate examination. 

Deficits. Escalating trade and bud- 
getary deficits have been the most 
important changes affecting the 
U.S. position in the world in the 


The reversal of the U.S. 
budget deficit has already 
begun and is likely to 
intensify. Through tight 
controls on spending, 
promotion of economic 
growth, 'revenue 
enhancement' and, at some 
point, new taxes, the deficit 
is likely to be brought down 
to a sustainable level at 
which it does not pose 
a threat to long-term 
economic growth. 


1980s. They furnish dramatic im- 
mediacy to the declinist argument. 
In a few short vears the United 
States was transformed from the 
principal creditor nation in the 
world to its largest debtor. The 
trade balance, which had a surplus 
in 1981, plunged to deficits of al- 
most $140,000 million in 1986 and 
about $160,000 million in 1987. In 
1981 the United States had a net 
credit in its international invest- 
ment position of $141,000 million; 
by 1987 it was a net debtor to the 
tune of $400,000 million. Assets in 
the United States owned by foreign- 
ers roughly doubled between 1982 
and 1986 to $1,300,000 million. 
Coincidental with this growth of 
U.S. international deficits and a ma- 


jor cause of them was the burgeon- 


ing of the U.S. budget deficit. The 
annual deficit had fluctuated in the 
vicinity of $50,000 million to 
$75,000 million in the Ford and 
Carter administrations. In 1982 it 
began to increase rapidly, reaching 
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a n of $221,000 million in 1986. 

Declinists see these deficits as evi- 
dence of fundamental weaknesses 
in the American economic position. 
They correctly point out that the in- 
flux of foreign funds has largely 
gone not for investment but for pri- 
vate consumption and governmen- 
tal spending for defense. The Unit- 
ed States is living in a style it cannot 
afford and is imbued with an "eat, 
drink and be merry" psychology. 
Ominous precedents are called to 
mind. Financier Peter G. Peterson 
argues: 

To find the proper historical 

parallel for the United States 

in the 1980s...we must look to 

those rare historical occasions 

when an economy's large 

size, its world-class currency, 

and its open capital markets 

have allowed it to borrow 

immense sums primarily for 

the purpose of consumption 

and without regard to 

productive return. The 

illustrations of lumbering, 

deficit-hobbled, low-growth 

economies that come most 

easily to mind are Spain's in 

the late 16th century, 

France's in the 1780s and 

Britain's in the 1920s. 


Several points must be made to 
disentangle the valid from the inva- 
lid elements of these declinist 
arguments. 

First, trade and budget deficits 
were not a major problem before 
1982. They then mushroomed. 
This development may in some 
small measure flow from underly- 
ing weaknesses in productivity, sav- 
ings and investment, but it cannot 
primarily result from such causes. If 
the deficits did come from these 
causes, they would have developed 
slowly. Instead, the deficits are 
overwhelmingly the result of recent 
economic policies: reduction in tax 
rates, expansion of defense spend- 
ing, a strong dollar. Produced 
is by one set of policies, the 

eficits can be reversed almost as 
quickly by another set of policies. 

Second, that reversal has begun 
and is likely to intensify. The rever- 
sal results partly from changes in 
policy by the Reagan Administra- 
tion, partly from policies adopted 


0 other governments e) ab 
from the workings of the interna- 
tional economy, which naturally 
generates equilibrating tendencies. 
Through tight controls on spend- 
ing, promotion of economic 
growth, “revenue enhancement” 
and, at some point, new taxes, the 
budget deficit is likely to be brought 
down to a sustainable level at which 
it does not pose a threat to long- 
term economic growth. As it is, the 
deficit in 1988 is only about half of 
what it was in 1983 as a percent of 
gross national product (GNP) (3.1 
percent versus 6.3 percent). 


he trade deficit began to de- 

crease with the rapid expansion 

of American exports in 1988. 

Its further reduction will be fa- 
cilitated by budget-deficit reduc- 
tion, increases in manufacturing 
productivity (which rose signifi- 
cantly in the 1980s), ceilings on the 
exchange rate of the dollar and 
pressure which the U.S. Govern- 
ment will—and must—apply under 
the new trade law to open up for- 
eign markets. Cutting the trade def- 
icit will be further enhanced, of 
course, to the extent that oil prices 
do not increase, American wage lev- 
elsremain below those ofthe princi- 
pal U.S. competitors, the develop- 
ing countries debt problem is 
contained and foreign economies 
grow at healthy rates. The trade 
deficit, some analysts predict, will 
become a trade surplus in the com- 
ing decade. 

Third, both the deficits and the 
processes of curing them impose 
significant costs on the American 
economy. 'The substantial increase 
in American foreign indebtedness 
means that a larger portion of U.S. 
GNP will be paid to foreigners in 
debt service. These funds will not be 
available for either personal con- 
sumption or savings and domestic 
investment. The future American 
standard of living will be less than it 
would have been otherwise. 

The declinists are absolutely 
right to highlight this development 
as the principal long-term effect of 





Overail, the United States 
accounts for 22 to 25 percent 
of the major forms of global 
economic activity and has 
done so fairly consistently for 
20 years or more. 

The declinists are clearly 
right in saying that this 
is much less than the 
U.S. share during the 
decade after World War Il. 
The ending of that 
Imbalance was a major 
and successful goal 
of U.S. policy. 





the recent spending spree. Correc- 
tion of the trade balance will impose 
costs not only on the United States 
but also on those other countries 
that have become “addicted” to the 
U.S. market. Some of these costs are 
already visible in Japan, which is 
struggling to de-emphasize exports 
and stimulate internal demand. 

In the coming years both deficits 
will probably be reduced to sustain- 
able and nonmalign proportions. 
Their effects, however, will be 
around for some while to come. But 
it is a mistake to view them as open 
sores that will continue to bleed 
away American strength. They are 
wounds that will heal, although 
their scars will remain. 

Declining Shares. This argument 
has been put most explicitly by Paul 
Kennedy. “The U.S.A.’s share of to- 
tal GNP,” he says, “of world manu- 
facturing output, and of many oth- 
er indices of national efficiency has 
steadily declined." The United 


States has suffered "relative indus- 
trial decline, as measured against 
world production, not only in older 
manufactures such as textiles, iron 
and steel, shipbuilding, and basic 
chemicals, but also—although it is 
far less easy to judge the final out- 
come of this level of industrial-tech- 
nological combat—1in global shares 
of robotics, aerospace, automobiles, 
machine tools, and computers.” 
The decline in the U.S. share of 
world GNP was “natural” after 
1945, but it “has declined much 
more quickly than it should have 
over the last few years” and the de- 
cline has become “precipitous.” 
These propositions need serious 
qualification. The United States 
produced 40 to 45 percent of the 
gross world product in the late 
1940s and early '50s. That share de- 
clined rapidly, reaching the vicinity 
of 20 to 25 percent of gross world 
product by the late 1960s. That is 
roughly where it has remained. 
Itcertainly has not declined more 


rapidly in the past two decades than 
it did during the previous two de- 
cades. Figures of the U.S. Council 
on Competitiveness and from other 
sources show, for instance, that: 


* between 1970 and 1987 the U.S. 
share of the gross world product 
varied between 22 and 25 percent 
and most recently was 23 percent; 
ethe U.S. share of world exports 
was 12 percent in 1970 and 10 per- 
cent in 1987, and varied between 
nine and 14 percent in the years 
between; 

* the U.S. share of the exports of the 
seven economic-summit countries 
was 24 percent in 1970 and 23 per- 
cent in 1987, varying between 20 
and 25 percent in the intervening 
years; 

«in 1965 the United States account- 
ed for 27.5 percent of world exports 
of technology-intensive products; 
this dropped to a low of 22.9 per- 
cent in 1980 and was back at 25.2 
percent in 1984. 


Overall, the United States ac- 
counts for 22 to 25 percent of the 
major forms of global economic ac- 
tivity and has done so fairly consis- 
tently for 20 years or more. The de- 


clinists are clearly right in saying 
that this is much less than the U.S. 
shares according to the same indices 
during the decade after World War 
II. A situation in which one country 
accounted for up to 50 percent of 
the global economic action was 
clearly a temporary product of the 
war. The ending of that imbalance 
was a major and successful goal of 
U.S. policy. 

During the 1980s U.S. economic 
performance improved markedly 
compared to that of other leading 
countries. Between 1965 and 1980 
the United States ranked 15th out 
of 19 industrialized market econo- 
mies in terms of economic growth; 
between 1980 and 1986 the United 
States ranked third out of 19. 

Between 1983 and 1987 the U.S. 
and Japanese economies grew at al- 
most the same rate, with the United 
States leading in three of these 
years. In all five years U.S. growth 
exceeded that of the European 
Community. The biggest economy 
has been getting bigger, absolutely 
and relatively. Declinist arguments 
that the United States has suffered 
precipitous decline in recent years 
and that the locus of economic pro- 
duction is shifting dramatically to 
Japan are simply not supported by 
the facts. 

just as Japan has lost its edge in 
growth, so also has the United 
States lost its lead in productivity. In 
1970 producuvity in U.S. manufac- 
turing was more than twice that of 
Japan. By 1986 the gap between the 
two had almost disappeared. On 
such indices of economic perfor- 
mance as growth and productivity 
one should expect long-term con- 
vergence among countries at simi- 
lar levels of economic development 
and with economies of comparable 
complexity. 

Apart from the rapid growth of 
some developing countries, this 
pattern is unlikely to change drasu- 
cally in the future. According to one 
estimate, for instance, the United 
States had 44.1 percent of the gross 
product of a total of 15 major coun- 


tries in 1950,31.6 percent of this to- 
talin 1980, and will have a projected 
29.2 percent of the total in 2010. In 
that year, according to this estimate, 
the U.S. GNP of $7,859,000 million 
(in 1986 dollars) will still be twice 
that of China, Japan or the Soviet 
Union. 


n short, if "hegemony" means 

having 40 percent or more of 

world economic activity (a per- 

centage Britain never remotely 
approximated during its hegemon- 
ic years), American hegemony dis- 
appeared long ago. If hegemony 
means producing 20 to 25 percent 
of the world product and twice as 
much as anv other individual coun- 
try, American hegemony looks 
quite secure. 

Systemic Failures. A third set of 
phenomena cited by declinists con- 
sists of what might be termed sys- 
temic failures. These involve the 
sustained inability of America’s so- 
ciety and its economy to function 
either at the levels of comparable 
societies or at levels presumed nec- 
essary to sustain the American role 
in the world. Since systemic charac- 
teristics have, by definition, been 
present for a long period of time, 
their contributions to American de- 
cline presumably stem from their 
cumulative impact. Among other 
deficiencies, declinists point to the 
poor quality of American primary 
and secondary education, the small 
numbers of scientists and engineers 
produced in the United States (par- 
ticularly compared to the high 
production of lawyers), and the 
complexity and inefficiency of 
American governmental policv- 
making processes. The most heavily 
emphasized systemic weakness, 
however, concerns low savings and 
investment rates. 

Americans clearly save less than 
most other people. During the 
1970s and '80s U.S. gross savings as 
a proportion of gross domestic 
product (GDP) varied between 14.8 
and 19.1 percent. During this peri- 
od Japanese savings varied between 
27.] percent and 32.9 percent of 
GDP. Throughout these years U.S. 
savings lagged behind those of 
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the other major industrialized 
democracies. 

As one might expect, similar pat- 
terns across countries exist with re- 
spect to investment. The U.S. rates 
as a percent of GNP tend to be 
slightly more than half those of Ja- 
pan and perhaps 75 percent of 
those of the other major industrial- 
ized democracies. 

The poor U.S. performance 
seems not to have noticeably affect- 
ed U.S. economic growth as yet. 
Nonetheless, clearly the declinists 
are right in highlighting savings 
and investment as long-term sys- 
temic weaknesses that require cor- 
rection if economic growth is to be 
maintained. Many, although not 
all, declinists go wrong, however, 
when they argue that overexpendi- 
ture for military purposes crowds 
out investment for economic 
growth and hence leads to econom- 
ic decline. 

This argument has little to sup- 
port it, especially as applied to the 
United States. Kennedy's historical 
examples themselves suggest that 
the burden of empire usually be- 
comes onerous when it amounts to 
10 percent or more of the society's 
product. Defense, however, takes 
only six to seven percent of Ameri- 
can GNP. More generally, there is 
little comparative evidence to sug- 
gest that military expenditures are 
necessarily a drag on economic de- 
velopment. Some analysts, indeed, 
have argued that defense spending 
stimulates economic growth 

In fact, of course, how much a 
country invests is influenced by, but 
not determined by, how much it 
spends on defense. The Soviet 
Union spends close to three times as 
much of its GNP on defense as does 
the United States. It also invests 
more of its GNP than does the Unit- 
ed States. This occurs at the expense 
of Soviet consumption. In theory, a 
country can allocate its resources as 
it wishes among consum tion, de- 
fense and investment. In fact, coun- 
tries make different choices. 

In some measure, allocations to 
investment, defense and consump- 
tion are a product of government 
policies and can be changed by 
changing those policies. Almost 75 
percent of the U.S. federal govern- 





ment's revenues comes from taxes 
on income, including interest on 
savings. By contrast, the Japanese 
government gets only 40 percent of 
its revenues from income taxes and 
until recently did not tax interest on 
70 percent of Japanese personal 
savings. Tax codes reflect national 
values and culture. Much evidence 
also exists that levels of arms expen- 
ditures have deep roots in national 
cultures, religion and history and 
do not necessarily reflect only exter- 
nal threats. Investment and con- 
sumption patterns are undoubtedly 
shaped by similar causes. 

If the United States is to increase 
its investment ratio significantly, 
that increase will have to come pri- 
marily from the 75 percent or more 
of the GNP devoted to consump- 
tion, not from the less than seven 
percent committed to defense. If 
the United States falters economi- 
cally, it will not be because U.S. sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen stand 
guard on the Elbe, the Strait of Hor- 
muz and the 38th parallel; it will be 
because U.S. men, women and chil- 
dren overindulge themselves in the 
comforts of the good life. Consum- 
erism, not militarism, is the threat to 
American strength. The declinists 
have it wrong; Montesquieu got it 
right: “Republics end with luxury; 
monarchies with poverty.” 


he predominant view among 
declinists points to external ex- 
pansion rather than internal 
Stagnation as the principal 
cause of the decline of nations. This 
argument runs counter to a tradi- 
tion of political thought going back 
to Plato and Aristotle which focuses 
on the internal ability of a society to 
renew itself. According to modern 
formulations of this view, a society 
declines when bureaucratic stagna- 
tion, monopoly, caste, hierarchy, 
social rigidity, organizational obesi- 
ty and arteriosclerosis make innova- 
tion and adaptation difficult or im- 
possible. As societies age, these 
characteristics tend to become more 
predominant. 
In his sophisticated theoretical 
analysis, which departs from the de- 





The United States ranks higt 
in almost all the major 
sources of national power: 
population size 
and education, natural 
resources, economic 
development, social 
cohesion, political stability, 
military strength, 
ideological appeal, 
diplomatic alliances, 
technological achievement. 
At present, no country 
can mount a multi- 
dimensional challenge 
to the United States. 





clinist mainstream, economist Man- 
cur Olson argues this point persua- 
sively, explaining the decline of ra- 
tions by the development of vested 
interests or “distributional coali- 
tions” that reduce economic effi- 
ciency and constrain economic 
growth. Societies whose social, eco- 
nomic and political structures are 
substantially destroyed through 
war, revolution or other upheaval 
grow rapidly. Over time, however, 
distributional coalitions develop 
and economic dynamism wanes. 
Successful societies, in contrast, 
are those that find ways short 5f 
their own destruction to sustain the 
dynamism of their youth. The 
structure of such societies will prz- 
sumably encourage competitioa, 
mobility, fluidity, pluralism ard 
openness—all qualities that prevent 
a society from becoming mired ura 
network of collusive deals in which 
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everyone benefits to everyone's 
disadvantage. 

Viewed from this perspective, the 
United States is less likely to decline 
than any other major country. It is 
distinguished by the openness of its 
economy, society and politics. Its 
engines of renewal are competition, 
mobility and immigration. 

Competition and opposition to mo- 
nopoly, both public and private, are 
hallmarks of American society. The 
United States led the way in the mod- 
ern world in attempting to institu- 
tionalize antitrust and antimonopoly 
practices in business. Government 
bureaucracy in the United States is 
weaker and more divided against it- 
self than bureaucracies in most other 
countries. State-owned enterprises 
are rare. New companies are created 
and go bankrupt on a scale unknown 
in European societies. Small, new 
companies have been responsible for 
the bulk of the 20 million new jobs 
created in the past decade. 

Labor unions have never been 
strong and are declining. American 
universities, it has been argued, are 
the best in the world because of the in- 
tense competition among them for 
faculty, students and money. Second- 
ary education, it might be noted, is, in 
contrast, overwhelmingly a public 
monopoly and is inferior as a result; 
widely considered proposals for im- 
proving it are to introduce competi- 
tion among schools for students and 
state support. 

In comparison to other societies, 
individual mobility, both horizontal 
and vertical, is extremely high. Far 
more rapidly than elsewhere, Ameri- 
can workers shift from job to job, up 
and down the income scale, in and out 
of the poverty brackets. People move 
from region to region at about three 
times the rate they do in European 
countries. With the notable exception 
of race, obstacles to upward mobility 
have been relatively minimal com- 
pared to other societies. 

The continuing flow of immigrants 
into American society reflects the op- 
portunities the country offers and 
contributes to its renewal. Historical- 
ly, first- and second-generation immi- 


grants have been a dynamic force in 
American society. These newcomers 
renew the pools of cheap labor, entre- 
preneurial skill, intellectual talent 
and driving ambition to succeed. 
Thirtv-six of the 114 American citi- 
zens who won Nobel prizes in science 
and medicine between 1945 and 1984 
were born elsewhere. In the 1940s 
and '50s American scientific and in- 
tellectual life was tremendously en- 
riched by Jewish refugees from Hitler 
and the children of East European 


Jews who immigrated before World 


War 11. Today Asian-Americans 
sweep the intellectual honors. (About 
two percent of the total population, 
they make up 14 percent of the 1988 
freshman class at Harvard.) In the 
coming decades, immigration also 
means that the American population 
will continue to grow, unlike those of 
many European countries, and will 
remain relatively young. unlike that 
of Japan. 

In comparison to other major 
countries, American strength is pecu- 
liarly multidimensional. Mao Zedong 
reportedly said that power grows out 
of the barrel of a gun; the declinists 
see power coming out of a belching 
smokestack. In fact, power comes in 
various forms and international influ- 
ence can stem from very different 
sources. 


ountries dependent upon a sin- 

gle source of power are highly 

vulnerable. The power of the oil- 

exporting nations drops with 
falling oil prices; Japanese power is 
challenged by the rise of Taiwan, 
South Korea, Singapore and Thai- 
land. In addition, countries depen- 
dent on a single source can exercise 
influence only in arenas where that 
type of power is relevant. The Soviet 
Union does not cut much of a figure 
in international finance and Japan 
does not sway the military balance in 
the Middle East. Countries can, of 
course, attempt to transform one type 
of power into another, and economic 
power is more fungible than others. 
There are, however, very real limits to 
the extent to which conversion is pos- 
sible, and it can be a very costly 
process. 


In contrast to other countries, the 
United States ranks extraordinarily 
high in almost all the major sources of 
national power: population size and 
education, natural resources, eco- 
nomic development, social cohesion, 
political stability, military strength, 
ideological appeal, diplomatic alli- 
ances, technological achievement. It 
is, consequently, able to sustain re- 
verses in any one arena while main- 
taining its overall influence stemming 
from other sources. At present, no 
country can mount a multidimen- 
sional challenge to the United States. 

U.S. influence also flows from its 
structural position in world politics. 
The United States benefits from be- 
ing geographically distant from most 
major areas of world conflict, from 
having a past relatively free of over- 
seas imperialism, from espousing an 
economic and political philosophy 
that is antistatist and, hence, less likely 
to be threatening to other peoples, 
from being involved historically in a 
uniquely diversified network of alli- 
ances and from having a sense of 
identification with universal interna- 
tional institutions. 

These factors pull the United States 
into a leadership role in dealing with 
international problems and disputes. 
They help create a demand for the 
American presence overseas. Slogans 
of “U.S. go home!” may command 
headlines, but in many regions the 
underlying fear is that the United 
States might just do that. Neither Ger- 
mans, French and Dutch nor (some 
say) the Soviets are eager for the Unit- 
ed States to pull out of Europe. 

In addition, most characteristics of 
a society impart both strength and 
weakness. American individualism, 
mobility and competition encourage 
innovation but weaken cooperation, 
institutional loyalty and commitment 
to broader community goals. The 
American constitutional system, well 
designed to minimize government 
and maximize liberty, is ill designed to 
produce sustained and coordinated 
action to deal with serious long-term 
problems. 

The most probable challenge to the 
prediction of continued American 
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Successful societies find 
ways to sustain the 
dynamism of their youth. 
Viewed from this 
perspective, the United 
States Is less likely to decline 
than any other major country. 
It Is distinguished by the 
openness of Its economy, 
soclety and politics. Its 
engines of renewal are 
competition, mobility and 
immlgration. 





dominance could come from a united 
Furopean Community. The Europe- 
an Community, if it were to become 
politically cohesive, would have the 
population, resources, economic 
wealth, technology and actual and po- 
tential military strength to be the pre- 
eminent power of the 21st century. 
Japan, the United States and the Sovi- 
et Union have specialized respective- 
ly in investment, consumption and 
arms. Europe balances all three. 

It is also quite possible to conceive 
of a European ideological appeal 
comparable to the American one. 
Throughout the world, people line 
up at the doors of American consul- 
ates seeking immigration visas. In 
Brussels, countries line up at the door 
of the European Community seeking 
admission. A federation of democrat- 
ic, wealthy, socially diverse, mixed- 
economy societies would be a power- 
ful force on the world scene. If the 
next century is not the American cen- 
tury, itis most likely to be the Europe- 
an century. The baton of world lead- 
ership that passed westward across 
the Atlantic in the early 20th century 
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could move back eastward a hundred 
years later. 

Current declinism is, as noted, the 
fifth such wave since the 1950s. The 
first occurred in 1957 and 1958 as a 
result of Soviet missile launches and 
the Sputnik. Advisory groups warned 
that the United States was falling seri- 
ously behind the Soviet Union in sci- 
ence, technology and future military 
capability. 

A second declinist surge came at 
the end of the 1960s. President Nixon 
and his national-security adviser, 
Henry Kissinger, took the lead in an- 
nouncing the end of the bipolar 
world. The United States and the So- 
viet Union were losing their primacy 
and a “pentagon of power” was com- 
ing into existence. Academics pre- 
dicted that economic power would 
ensure the emergence of Europe, 
China and Japan as at least the equals 
of the two previous superpowers. 

A third declinist scare followed im- 
mediately thereafter, triggered by the 
oil embargo of 1973 and the dramatic 
increase in oil prices. The West and 
increasingly the United States were 
highly dependent on Persian Gulf oil; 
whoever controlled oil controlled the 
economic life of the West and hence 
had the means to be the dominant in- 
fluence, economically and politically, 
throughout the world. Saudi Arabia 
was seen as the new superpower as the 
huge flow of funds into Arab hands 
was recycled in U.S. bonds, factories 
and real estate. 

In the latter 1970s the Soviet Union 
again became the focus of fear in a 
fourth declinist surge. Feelings of de- 
cline and malaise, reinforced by an- 
other oil price hike and inflation, gen- 
erated the political currents that 
brought Ronald Reagan to power in 
1981. 

The fifth wave of declinism has 
been largely triggered by budget and 
trade deficits and the seeming com- 
petitive and financial threat from Ja- 

. It thus bears certain resem- 
lances to the second wave of the late 
1960s and early '70s, and familiar 
themes are repeated. In 1972 Presi- 
dent Nixon predicted the emergence 
of “an even balance" among “a strong, 
healthy United States, Europe, Soviet 
Union, China, Japan." In 1988 Pro- 
fessor Kennedy argues that we are 
“moving very swiftly” into a ^multipo- 
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lar world" with five centers of eco- 
nomic and military power: "the Unit- 
edStates, the Soviet Union, China, Ja- 
pan and the European Economic 
Community." It remains to be seen 
whether his prediction will be realized 
any more rapidly than President 
Nixon's. 

The declinist waves may be better 
indications of American psychology 
thàn of American power. Indeed, 
many developments that might oth- 
erwise be interpreted as evidence of 
strength or progress are pointed to by 
declinists as symptoms of decline. 
Current declinists, for instance, make 
much of the disappearance of Ameri- 
can manufacturing industry. Fifteen 
years earlier, however, a substantial 
group of social theorists, including 
Daniel Bell and Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
articulated a widely accepted thesis 
that the relative decline of manufac- 
turing industry was a sign of progress 
from industrial to postindustrial or 
technetronic society, and the United 
States was leading the world in that di- 
rection. Decline, in short, may be in 
the eye of the beholder. 

The declinists play an indispens- 
able role in preventing what they are 
predicting. Contrary to Professor 
Kennedy, the more Americans worry 
about the health of their society, the 
healthier they are. The current wave 
will serve a useful historical function 
if it encourages President Bush and 
Congress to take prompt and effec- 
tive actions on the deficits and to inau- 
gurate longer-term policies designed 
to promote saving and investment. 

"If Sparta and Rome perished,” 
asked Rousseau, “what State can hope 
to endure forever?” The obvious an- 
swer is “no state” and that may be the 
right answer. The United States is not 
immortal and American pre-emi- 
nence is not inevitable. Yet, some 
states endure for extrao 
lengths of time, and little reason exists 
to assume that recent prophecies of 
American decline are more accurate 
than earlier ones. Every reason exists, 
however, to encourage belief in such 
prophecies in order to disprove them. 
Happily, the self-renewing genius of 
American politics does exactly that. + 


The New Dimensions of Power 


The challenge to America is not its alleged ‘decline’ 
but how to adapt to an interdependent world. 


By Joseph S. Nye Jr. 


In these excerpts from a broader article, 
Joseph Nye claims economic figures that 
demonstrate the United States has 
declined from its dominant position after 
World War II are misleading because 
they use the 1950s, a time of artificial 
and unrealistic prosperity, as a 
baseline. Thesubsequentspread of power 
m the global economy was in large part 
the result of postwar American policy. 
Rather than seeking hegemony over its 
allies, the United States stimulated their 
economic revival. Since "a new era of 
multipolarity and mterdependence in 
world politics" has arrived, Nye 
suggests it would be a mistake to use the 
declinists' arguments as grounds for a 
less active U.S. role in world affairs. In 
his view the United States will remain 
the leading power in this multipolar 
world as long as it maintains its 
alliances and avoids protectionism. 

Nye is the author of Nuclear Ethics 


(1986) and the editor of The Making of 


America’s Soviet Policy (1984). He 
directs the Center for Science and 
International Affairs at Harvard 
University's John F. Kennedy School of 
Government, a research institute that 
focuses on international security and 
arms control. 


merican concern about decline 
is nothing new. As Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. pointed out in 
his book The Cycles of American 
History (1986), such anxieties have 
arisen from time to time since the 
earliest days of the Republic. Clear- 
ly, however, major changes in 
American power have taken place 
since the 1950s. Depending on the 


e 1988 Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Reprinted with permission from Foreign 
Policy, Fail 1988. 
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base year chosen, the United States 
then represented one-third to two- 
fifths of world product and world 
military expenditure, whereas to- 
day it is responsible for a little more 
than one-fifth of both measures. 
But the notion of American decline 
confuses different times. There has 
been a relative decline since the 
1950s but less decline in America's 
share of world product if the 1930s 
or the late 1960s is taken as the 
baseline. 

Moreover, the decline of Ameri- 
ca's position from the artificial high 
of the 1950s could have several 
causes: an absolute decline stem- 
ming from society's loss of cohesion 
and inventiveness generally; the ex- 


ternal rise of a new economic and 
military power that surpasses the 
previous great power; or a third 
cause that combines both internal 
and external factors—the efforts to 
stave off a rising power that sap the 
internal strength of an older power. 

None of these theories fits the 
United States well. It has not experi- 
enced an absolute decline, and rela- 
tive decline is in large part an arti- 
fact of the extraordinary baseline of 
the 1950s. The United States is not 
being challenged by a rising military 
power. Nor are external commit- 
ments sapping America’s internal 
strength. And, with certain domes- 
tic reforms, the United States will be 
better placed than most societies to 
adapt to the new dimensions of 
power in the information age. 

Two changes in the American 
world position, however, have dee 
roots. One is that power in the glob- 
al economy increasingly has spread 
among other countries, particularly 
U.S. allies, This was in large part the 
result of postwar American policy. 
Rather than seeking hegemony 
over its allies, the United States opt- 
ed to stimulate their economic re- 
vival. The other long-term cause of 
America’s changed global position 
is the increased complexity of inter- 
national interdependence, which 
has reduced the potential for any 
country to exercise decisive influ- 
ence over the whole system. This 
complexity derives from more ac- 
tors, more issues, greater interac- 
tions and less hierarchy in interna- 
tional politics. The role of military 
force has changed in subtle ways. 
Force remains the most effective 
form of power in some situations. 
But in general, force has become 
more costly for great powers to ap- 
ply effective ly, as the Americans 
found in Vietnam and the Soviets 
discovered in Afghanistan. The net 
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effect of these changes eats away the 
international hierarchy traditional- 
ly based on military power. Other 
power resources, such as economic 
vitality, diplomatic skill, attractive 
cultural values and a society attuned 
to an open flow of information, all 
become more important. 

To understand what has hap- 
pened, the distinction must be 
made between influence over other 
countries and influence over out- 
comes in the international system as 
a whole. The United States still car- 
ries more leverage than other coun- 
tries. However, it has less leverage 
than in the past because the height- 
ened complexity of interdepen- 
dence makes extracting the out- 
comes it prefers more difficult. In 
addition, all of the major powers 
have less power than in the past over 
nationalistically awakened popula- 
tions. The American position of the 
1950s cannot be recaptured. The 
relevant question is how the United 
States uses a broader range of pow- 
er resources to meet American 
goals in this changed world. 

As the United States approaches 
the 1990s, former President Rea- 
gan has left U.S.-Soviet relations in 
better shape than he found them. In 
the management of the basic East- 


“| West balance, Reagan deserves 


credit for these improvements. 
Damage was done, however, by 
abandoning the traditional Repub- 
lican approach to financing security 
policy. The Reagan Administration 
succeeded in shifting resources into 
defense, but failed to provide addi- 
tional financing for this increase. 
Instead, the national debt rose by 
over $1,000,000 million. 

The Administration turned to fi- 
nancing its deficits through foreign 


. | borrowing, and to attract foreign 


funds it raised interest rates. Not 
only did the United States become 
the world's largest debtor country 
but also the influx of capital pushed 
up the value of the dollar, encour- 
aging imports and discouragin 


exports. That, in turn, contributed 


koc. 





The United States 
still carries more leverage 
than other countries. 
However, It has less 
leverage than in the past 
because the complexity 
of Interdependence makes 
extracting the outcomes 
it prefers more difficult. 
In addition, ail of the 
major powers have less 
power than in the past 
over nationallstically 
awakened populations. 





to massive trade deficits, the erosion 
of the U.S. manufacturing sector 
and rising domestic protectionist 
pressures. 

The twin budget and trade defi- 
cits have created an uneasiness 
about the economic future. But 
some observers read more into 
America's economic problems at 
the end of the Reagan era. Paul 
Kennedy argues that growing 
countries project military power to 
protect their economic interests, 
buteventually the cost of projecting 
military power saps their strength. 
Then they are replaced by another 
rising economic power. 

Kennedy's history is certainly 
correct about the importance of the 
economic foundations of power. 
But his theory of imperial over- 
stretch does not fit the American 
case. In Kennedy's words, "The dif- 


ficulties experienced by contempo- 
rary societies which are militarily 
top-heavy merely repeat those 
which, in their time, affected Philip 
II's Spain, Nicholas II's Russia and 
Hitler's Germany." But the United 
States is nothing like Philip II's em- 
pire, where, as Kennedy shows, 
three-fourths of all government ex- 
penditures were "devoted to war or 
to debt repayments for previous 
wars." In the United States today, 
approximately 29 percent of the 
federal budget is spent on defense 
and veterans' benefits. 

Even after Reagan's build-up, the 
current U.S. defense outlay is about 
six percent of gross national prod- 
uct (GNP) and is lower than those of 
the Eisenhower and Kennedy ad- 
ministrations, which spent about 10 
percent. Those who wish to rescue 
the theory of imperial overstretch 
sometimes argue that the net bur- 
den today is greater because the 
United States has a lower share of 
world product than it had previous- 
ly. But the ratio between the de- 
fense share of U.S. national product 
and the American share of world 
product has changed little since the 
1950s. 

Cutting defense expenditures 
and withdrawing from global com- 
mitments might do little to solve 
U.S. economic problems, but it very 
likely would exacerbate America’s 
international situation. Providing 
for the defense of other countries is 
a source of American influence and 
regional stability. 

Another fashionable analogy is 
drawn between the United States at 
the end of the 20th century and 
Great Britain at the end of the 19th 
century. Yet important differences 
exist between the British and Amer- 
ican positions. Most important, 
Britain faced rising contenders in 
Germany, the United States and 
Russia. 

When Western Europe, China 


. and Japan are studied, it is difficult 


to say that any of them are overtak- 
ing the United States in both mili- 





tary and economic power. Western 
Europe has the skilled population 
and GNP but not the political unity 
to play a powerful defense or politi- 
cal role in the world. 

similarly, the People's Republic 
of China is a potential rival of the 
United States over a much longer 
term. But China remains a country 
whose human and technological in- 
frastructure is developed to an ex- 
tent far below that of the United 
States or even the Soviet Union. 

Thus the question of external 
challenge from rising powers boils 
down to the American relationship 
with Japan. Although Japan's econ- 


omy is roughly one-half the size of 


America's, it has kept its political co- 
hesion and its ability to grow consis- 
tently through the fat years of the 
1960s, the lean years of the 1970s 
and the mixed years of the 1980s. In 
addition, Japan has taken the lead 
from the United States in certain ar- 
eas of high technology and has chal- 
lenged the United States in markets 
long dominated by the Americans. 

Japan has chosen the strategy of a 
trading state rather than of a mili- 
tary power. In this role Japanese 
growth not only challenges the 
United States but also benefits it 
through greater choice for Ameri- 
can consumers and competition 
that keeps American industry on its 
toes. Of course, the competition 
should be fair; governmental help 
and hard bargaining will be neces- 
sary to prevent the erosion of cer- 
tain strategic industries, such as 
semiconductors. But such a govern- 
ment role should not expand into 
broad protectionism. 


The economic dimensions of 


power require another look at the 
sources of American strength. As 
Harvard University social scientist 
Daniel Bell has pointed out, the eco- 
nomic core of postindustrial societ- 
ies lies in the professional and tech- 
nical services, and in that realm the 
United States and Japan are the two 
leading countries. 

In Bell's ordering, the techno- 
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In a world where 
communications are the 
basis for economic and 
social strength, the United 
States needs to be forthright 
in asserting its values of 
openness and human rights, 
for American influence rests 
not only on military and 
economic might but also on 
values. The attractiveness 
and global spread of 
American culture are subtle 
yet important sources 
of influence. 


logical revolution under way today 
is joining computers and telecom- 
munications to change the notion of 
markets from geographic places to 
global networks. So the United 


States remains at the forefront of 


new sources of economic power, 
even though it shares that position 
with Japan. The United States 
should exploit its competitive ad- 
vantage in information-based pro- 
duction processes, an advantage 
that is directly related to the open- 
ness, decentralization and democ- 
racy of the American system. 

Moreover, in a world where 
transnational communications are 
the basis for economic and social 
strength, the United States needs to 
be forthright in asserting its values 
of openness and human rights, for 
American influence rests not only 
on military and economic might but 
also on values. The attractiveness 
and global spread of American cul- 
ture in the information age are sub- 
tle yet important sources of influ- 
ence that few other countries 
possess. 

In sum, America will remain a 
preponderant power in a multipo- 
lar structure if it wisely maintains its 
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alliance relationships. The greater 
problem for the United States and 
other countries is the complexity of 
interdependence and the difficulty 
of maintaining world order in the 
face of such issues as the spread of 
technology for nuclear-armed bal- 
listic missiles and biochemical war- 
fare, the rise of fundamentalist reli- 
gious and nationalist movements, 
terrorism, environmental pollu- 
tion, and the maintenance of the in- 
ternational economic and financial 
system. 

Americans are right to be con- 
cerned about the changing position 
of the United States in world poli- 
tics. But portraying the problem as 
American decline is misleading. For 
it directs attention away from the 
real causes, which lie in long-term 
changes in world politics, and sug- 
gests remedies that would weaken 
rather than strengthen American 
standing. Withdrawal from inter- 
national commitments would re- 
duce U.S. influence without neces- 
sarily strengthening the domestic 
economy. 

Although the next decade will re- 
quire Americans to cope with debts 
incurred in the 1980s, there is no 
reason why the world's wealthiest 
country cannot pay for both its in- 
ternational commitments and its 
domestic investments. Americans 
can afford both social security and 
international security. In short, it is 
important not to mistake the short- 
term problems arising from the re- 
cent period's borrowed prosperity 
for a symptom of long-term Ameri- 
can decline. The latter need not 
be the case unless Americans react 
inappropriately to global changes 
and inflict the wounds upon 
themselves. + 





By Joel Kotkin 


America still has what the Japanese call 
sokojikara, or "reservestrength, "resting 
upon three pillars: vast natural 
resources, the entrepreneurial nature of 
its "open" economy and massive 
immigration. Since the 1970s, the 
United States has accepted more 
immigrants than any other nation, says 
author Joel Kotkin. This has given 
America a younger population than us 
major rivals. More important, the 
recent waves of immigrants have come 
largely from Asia and Latin America. 
Thus the United States is shifting from a 
European-dominated society to a truly 
diverse melting pot—a “world nation” 
with links to almost every part of the 
globe. Most significant of all for Kotkin is 
the increasing appeal of “the American 
message—its stress on individual rights, 
private initiative and human 
rights....For in the end the greatness of 
America depends not so much upon its 
force of arms, or even the opulence of its 
economy, but upon the power of its 
message to the world." 
A former Washington Post reporter, 
Joel Kotkin is the West Coast editor of 
Inc. magazine, a business journal that 
focuses on young, growing companies. 
He is the coauthor of The Third 
Century: America’s Resurgence in the 
Asian Era. 
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Joel Kotkin 


nrecent months, America has be- 

come a nation obsessed with fore- 

bodings of decline. Although the 

presidential nominees steered 
clear of the question during the last 
election, a perceptible gloom grips 
the nation’s political, corporate and 
media elites. In this environment 
once obscure intellectuals such as 
Paul Kennedy have emerged as 
something akin to Old Testament 
prophets, suggesting that the sins of 
the nation must now be expiated by 
its ultimate decline. 

Yet even as they point out serious 


deficiencies in the American sys- 
tem—the primacy of military 


spending and consumption over 
the generation of wealth—the apos- 


Reprinted from New Perspectives Quarterly, 
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The Emergence of a ‘World Nation 


Immigration remains a prime source of U.S. strength. 


tles of decline are also distorting the 
objective reality of America’s actual 
situation in the world. 

One common fallacy is to com- 
pare the United States to the fading 
empires of the past, most particu- 
larly Great Britain. But unlike Brit- 
ain, or any of the other past em- 
pires, the United States today 
remains a relatively young nation, 
still in the process of establishing its 
own identity. This youthfulness 
gives the nation a resiliency, an abil- 
ity to recover in new and often un- 
expected ways. 

"America has the material aad 
spiritual requirements to be a world 
leader for many vears," notes Dr. 


Keio University. “Vietnam may 
have been a major setback. For any 
other country it would have been fa- 
tal. It showed the reserve streng:h, 
the sokojikara [latent power] and 
youth of America." 

America's sokojikara rests upon 
three pillars: massive immigration, 
the entrepreneurial nature of its 
"open" economy and its vast natural 
resources. At a time when many 
critics suggest we refashion our na- 
tional character to European or 
Japanese standards, we would be 
far better served by finding ways to 
build upon our unique advantages. 
In the process, we can best find the 
strategy, in our third century of in- 
dependence, for our renaissance. 

By changing the very character of 
America, its people and their racial 
identity, immigration has the po- 
tential to play the most revolution- 
ary role in this resurgence. Since the 

1970s the United States has accept- 
ed more legal immigrants than the 
rest of the world combined. Due 
largely to their presence, America 
by the 1990s will have the youngest 
population of any of its major rivzls; 
in Japan, for instance, the percent- 
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age of retirees by the end of the cen- 
tury will be nearly twice that of the 
United States. In Europe, anti-im- 
migration sentiment has been 
growing, and some national popu- 
lations already are beginning to 
shrink. 

More important than mere num- 
bers, however, is the racial makeup 
of these new immigrants, the vast 
majority of whom hail from regions 
other than Europe, predominantly 
Latin America and Asia. Due to 
their presence, the United States is 
moving rapidly from being a “melt- 
ing pot" of Europeans to a "world 
nation" with links to virtually every 
inhabited part of the globe. This isa 
major advantage in a world where 
the economic center of gravity is 
rapidly shifüng away from the At- 
lantic and toward the Pacific Basin. 

The emergence of the American 
"world nation" also has profound 
ideological implications. As we shift 
toward a post-European world or- 
der, the American message—its 
stress on individual rights, private 
initiative and human rights—is 
gradually becoming universal and 
less linked to “white” ideology. No- 
where is this more clear than in Chi- 
na, where American cultural and 
political influence has gained pow- 
erful appeal, particularly among 
the young. 

None of this means to imply that 
these foreign movements identify 
with the defense or foreign-policy 
positions of American administra- 
tions. Butit does suggest that Amer- 
ican cultural forms and ideals, if not 
policies, still possess a revolutionary 
appeal. In Japanese economist 
Kenichi Ohmae's words, the uni- 
versal appeal of American individ- 
ualist lifestyles is leading to the 
“Californiazation of the free 
world." 

But Americans do not have to 
look abroad for the positive impacts 
of immigration. The growth of His- 
panic influence has transformed 
Miami into the banking capital of 
Latin America while, on a smaller 
scale, boosting San Antonio, Texas, 
and San Diego, California, into 


business centers for rapidly indus- 
trializing northern Mexico. 

Similarly, Asian immigrants have 
transformed Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle into dynamic 
centers of Asian capitalism. Signifi- 
cantlv, many of these immigrants 
bring with them an ancient value 
system centered on Confucian pre- 
cepts about the sanctity of social re- 
lationships and the importance of 
order. As a result, Asian-bred capi- 
talism tends to evolve into a set of 
duties and obligations—to both 
family and nation—rather than 
merely a pursuit of profit. 

Overall, wherever they have clus- 
tered, immigrants have injected 
new dynamism into local econo- 
mies. In the Santa Clara Valley near 
San Francisco, for instance, nearly 
70 high-tech companies have been 
formed by  Chinese-Americans. 
AST Research, one of the nation's 
leading personal-computer firms, 
was founded in 1980 by three engi- 
neers, two from Hong Kong and 
one from Pakistan. The work force 
in AST's Irvine, California, factory 
is made up overwhelmingly of His- 
panics, Vietnamese and other im- 
migrants. "Without the influx of 
Asians," observes Robert Kelley, 
president of the Southern Califor- 
nia Technology Executives Net- 
work, a grouping of some 170 high- 
tech executives, “there would not 
have been the sort of explosion you 
had in places like Orange County.” 

The massive economic contribu- 
tion by America’s immigrants re- 
flects a larger source of the coun- 
try’s strength—the openness of its 
economic system. This flexibility, 
allowing for the birth and death of 
companies on a massive scale, has 
produced in the past decade a resur- 
gence of entrepreneurial enter- 
prise admired around the world. 
“America shares equally in the crisis 
that afflicts all developed coun- 
tries,” notes management expert 
Peter Drucker. “But in entrepre- 
neurship—in creating the different 
and the new—the United States is 
way out in front." 

Drucker's observation, of course, 


The massive economic 
contribution by America's 
immigrants reflects a larger 
source of the country's 
strength—the openness of 
its economic system. This 
flexibility, allowing for the 
birth and death of companies 
on a massive scale, has 
produced in the past decade 
a resurgence of 
entrepreneurial initiative 
admired around the world. 


flies in the face of many of the lead- 
ing economic gurus, such as Har- 
vard's Robert Reich, who reject the 
entrepreneurial model in favor of 
the more closed and controlled cor- 
poratist systems common in Europe 
and, to a lesser extent, some Far 
Eastern nations. It also contradicts 
the notion, advanced by Reich 
among others, that an addiction to 
“individualism” and the “myth of 
the self-made man" lies at the heart 
of America’s economic problems. 
In reality, it is precisely this indi- 


vidualism—as expressed in entre- 


preneurial activity—that provides 
the economic basis for America’s 
third-century resurgence. For in- 
stance, due almost totally to small 
and midsize firms, the United States 
has created nearly 15 times as many 
jobs since the 1980s as the more 


closed and controlled systems prev- 


alent in Europe. 
In fact, it is the European model, 
with its much ballyhooed stress on 
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government-labor-business coop- 
eration, that has proved almost to- 
tally incapable of meeting the eco- 
nomic challenges of the 1980s. 
Unemployment rates in these coun- 
tries, once far lower than those in 
America, now stand—despite stag- 
nant or even decreasing popu- 
lations—higher than America’s. 
Equally important, entrepreneurs 
are emerging as key players in the 
reindustrialization of the United 
States. Falsely linked by such pun- 
dits as John Naisbitt with the rise 
of the “postindustrial” society, en- 
trepreneurs are manning the man- 
ufacturing battlements all too often 
abandoned by our giant corporations. 

While large firms shed nearly 1.4 
million factory jobs between 1974 
and 1984, nearly 41,000 new indus- 
trial companies have offset virtually 
all this loss. As a result, companies 
employing fewer than 250 employ- 
ees have increased their share of 
American manufacturing employ- 
ment to 46 percent, up from 42 per- 
cent a decadeago. If the trend con- 
tinues, small-scale manufacturing 
should pass the 50 percent mark by 
the 1990s. 

Not that government doesn’t 
have a role in reindustrializing the 
United States. Government should 
finance and build infrastructure— 
education, fiber-optic oe sat- 
ellites, etc. In other words, it should 
build the highways upon which en- 
trepreneurs can seek out new direc- 
tions and create wealth—but not di- 
rect the traffic. 

Under these conditions, the 
smaller firms, with their internal 
flexibility and emphasis on “niche 
markets,” will become increasingly 
crucial in America’s struggle to re- 
gain international competitiveness. 
Since 1980, for instance, Amer- 
icas entrepreneur-driven indus- 
tries have succeeded in maintain- 
ing, and even slightly increasing, 
the nation's share of manufacturing 
employment among the advanced 
countries. «|: 

In contrast Western Europe—de- 
spite, or perhaps because of its use 
of "industrial policy”—has seen its 
share of manufacturing jobs decline 
in the same period by over 40 per- 
cent. Similarly, despite massive gov- 
ernment subsidies and "coopera- 
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tion,” Western Europe’s share of 
worldwide technology-based indus- 
tries dropped nearly 13 percent be- 
tween 1980 and 1984, while both Ja- 
pan and the United States increased 
their share. 

Thus, the most important chal- 
lenge of all is meeting the competi- 
tion from Japan and other rising 
economic powers in Asia. Of 
course, here again the public-policy 
gurus have their European guide- 
book at the ready, urging an indus- 
trial policy based on close coopera- 
tion between the very forces that 
have led us to the current abyss—or- 
ganized labor, government bureau- 
crats and, most particularly, Ameri- 
cas biggest corporations, the 
Fortune 500 giants. 

Indeed, if the question "Who 
Lost America?" comes up in some 
dark future day, the prime suspects 
will not be found in Tokyo or even 
Washington, but in the boardrooms 
of the country’s giant corporations 
and financial institutions. In 
searching for the prime sources of 
the trade deficit, look first to the 
likes of General Motors, AT&T and 
General Electric, all of whom con- 
sistently abandoned huge markets 
to Japanese and other competitors. 

Fortunately, there are signs that 
some large U.S. firms—notably Xe- 
rox, IBM, Cummins Engines—are 
recommitting themselves to the 
unglamorous work of the produc- 
tion process. Even so, the most sig- 
nificant challenge to the Japanese 
will likely come not from the renew- 
al of large companies, but from a 
new breed of American industrial- 
ists. These executives, hardened by 
the humiliation of the past 15 years, 
represent something of a “post- 
Vietnam” generation. Unlike the 
prototypical managers of the 1960s 
and ’70s, they have gained the wis- 
dom not to assume American su- 
premacy. Butat the same time these 
executives—many only in their 20's 
and 30's—have no desire to hand 
the keys of the future to Asian 
competitors. 

This "post-Vietnam" mentality 
can be seen at work in companies all 
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across the spectrum of American in- 
dustry. Steel mini-mills, such as Nu- 
cor, based in Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, represent over one-fifth of 
the nation’s steel production, win- 
ning market share not only from 
U.S. giants but also from Japanese 
and Korean steelmakers. And while 
Japan's vertically integrated elec- 
tronics houses have taken over 
some niches of the computer-com- 
ponent market, smaller American 
firms have continued to dominate 
many of the high-margin parts of 
the chip business. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
example of the "post-Vietnam" 
managers can be seen in the micro- 
computer field. Several years ago 
many analysts predicted that only 
giant firms such as IBM and AT&T 
would be able to stand the on- 
slaught of the giant Korean and 
Japanese conglomerates. Yet since 
1986, the rapid gainers in market 
share and profitability have been 
the new breed of entrepreneurial 
industrial firms—such as Compaq, ` 
AST Research and Dell Comput- 
ers—all of which were founded 
within the past decade. 

Thefailure ofthe Japanese to win 
in the personal-computer business 
reflectsa profound weakness within 
the island nation. Although Japan's 
collaborative model—small state 
ownership, labor unions loyal to the 
company, an almost nonexistent 
welfare state—is quite different 
from Europe’s “industrial” model, 
Japan's system has, in its own way, 
remained largely closed. With its 
emphasis on behind-the-doors con- 
sultation and bureaucratic elites, 
the system tends to tilt policy toward 
corporate stability and big business 
rather than encourage the econom- 
ic turbulence that fosters new 
emerging companies and new play- 
ers. A closer look reveals a world 
where many Japanese managers see 
their own lives beset by institutional 
rigidity, murderous competition 
and, in recent years, rapidly dimin- 
ishing expectations. 

While the Japanese have done 
well in projecting themselves into 
already established industries, of- 
ten with the inadvertent assistance 
oftheir American competitors, they 
have had little success in creating 
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No nation appreciates 
America's size and 
resources more than Japan. 
Within its borders the United 
States possesses 30 times 
Japan's arable land, 1300 
times its oil reserves, 300 
times its coal deposits. 
Viewed from the Japanese 
perspective, the United 
States simply presents what 
Max Weber once called ‘the 
area of optimal economic 
opportunities.’ 





the new growth companies—the 
modern-day equivalents of the 
Hondas and Sonys of the 1950s— 
which provide leadership in cut- 
ting-edge industries. A 1984 Japa- 
nese study comparing 20 top 
growth companies in each country 
found that American firms less than 
10 years old expanded their sales on 
average [10 times the rate of their 
Japanese counterparts. In its first 
year of operation, the leading en- 
terprise on the Japanese list enjoyed 
sales less than sales for the first year 
of Compaq, the 21st-ranked U.S. 
start-up firm. 

Such trends, of course, rarely im- 
press politicians, corporate lobby- 
ists and economic gurus, but the 
Japanese themselves are profound- 
ly aware of these problems. Al- 
though currently buoyed by low oil 
prices and a program of domestic 
spending, Japan's rate of economic 
growth, once among the highest in 


the world, has in recen: years been 
roughly even with that of the Unit- 
ed States and below that of such 
states as California. 

Equally important, the current 
endaka, or yen shock, has sent Ja- 
pan, the prototypical industrial su- 
perpower, speeding toward a more 
service-based and financially driven 
economy. While American holders 
of Master of Business Administra- 
tion degrees are rethinking their 
commitment to Wall Street, Japa- 
nese financial institutions, now the 
world's largest, are becoming the 
hot choice among that nation's top 
college graduates. And without a 
pool of eager immigrants to take up 
the slack, Japanese industry also is 
having increasing problems finding 
motivated young workers for its as- 
sembly lines. 

Not surprisingly, these factors 
are leading many Japanese firms to 
invest more of their funds overseas. 
Over the past few years, rates of new 
investment in plant and equipment 
have generally slowed from the red- 
hot rates of the early 1980s. The 
largest source of profits for many 
Japanese firms in 1987 came not 
from products but from zaitech, 
money made through financial and 
real-estate transactions. In contrast 
to the highly controlled, produc- 
tion-oriented system of the past, 
Japanese capital, in Marx's term, 
has become ever more “cosmopoli- 
tan," serving corporate profit be- 
fore national interest. 

If these patterns seem familiar to 
Americans, they should be—the 
United States underwent a similar 
process during the past 25 years. 
But Japan's transition from an in- 
dustrial to a financial paradigm is, 
in many senses, likely to be more 
lasting than America’s flirtation 
with the idyll of a service economy. 
This is because Japan lacks that 
third pillar of sokojikara, a large con- 
tinental landmass. 

Growing up in a huge country, 
Americans often forget the advan- 
tages of our natural endowment. 
America’s prime industrial compet- 


itors—Japan, the newly industrial- 
izing countries of Asia, and West- 
ern Europe—are fundamentally 
land- and resource-poor. Japan 
and Germany spent much of this 
century attempting to achieve con- 
tinental power, ultimately failing at 
terrible cost. 

Rather than some dark conspira- 
cy to “take over” an America beset 
with a weak currency, the recent up- 
surge in investment from overseas 
reflects foreigners’ often greater 
appreciation for our natural advan- 
tages, as well as Ld de ae 
entrepreneurial vitality. A poll of 
Western European executives in 
1984—at the height of the strong 
dollar—found 45 percent pre- 
ferred the United States as their 
first choice for expansion. Similar- 
ly, the majority of all capital export- 
ed from the cash-rich Chinese dias- 
pora, notably Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, 1s flowing toward the United 
States. 

But in the long run no nation ap- 
preciates America’s size and re- 
sources more than Japan. Within its 
borders the United States possesses 
30 times Japan's arable land, 1300 
times its oil reserves and 300 times 
its coal deposits. Viewed from the 
Japanese perspective, the United 
States simply presents what Max 
Weber once called “the area of opti- 
mal economic opportunities." 

"There are thousands of areas in 
the United States where you can 
build a hotel and do some market- 
ing and develop it into a tourist 
area," explains Yumi Kobiyashi, a 
California consultant to many large 
Japanese financial institutions. 
"There are no unexploited areas in 
Japan—no unturned rocks.” 

Spurred by the high yen and 
threats of protectionism, Japan’s 
search for “unturned rocks” is also 
leading it into rebuilding America’s 
industrial plant. Increasingly, for 
instance, many imports from Japan 
are not in the form of consumer 
products such as cars and VCRs, but 
in capital goods that are then used 
to make products in the United 
States. Sometimes these goods find 
their way into Japanese-financed 
industrial expansions—from car 
plants in Ohio to cotton mills in Cal- 
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By extending the nation’s 
mission beyond the narrowly 
defined ‘West,’ the United 
States could begin to fulfill 
the aspirations of visionaries 
who saw America’s destiny 
as something greater than 
the western expansion of 
European history. ‘We are 
the heirs of all mankind,’ 
wrote novelist Herman 
Melville, ‘and with all people 
we share our inheritance.’ 





ifornia. Indeed, so great is Japan’s 
role in refinancing America—ac- 
counting for roughly 45 percent of 
that nation’s worldwide direct for- 
eign investment in 1986—that 
some Japanese fear it might eventu- 
ally threaten Japan’s own economic 
position. 

As the United States enters its 
third century, it retains many of the 
characteristics that can assure con- 
tinued world pre-eminence. Yetina 
world that is rapidly changing, 
marked by the emergence of dy- 
namic new economic forces, partic- 
ularly in Asia, the United States 
must develop a strategy that capital- 
izes On its essential strengths. 

In this context, the current obses- 
sion with decline can serve both pos- 
itive and negative purposes. As a 
critique of the current failed poli- 
cies and attitudes, the decline school 
provides us with some excellent 
analysis. But at the same time, the 
psychological mind-set associated 
with acceptance of decline also 
serves to deaden the nation’s com- 
petitive instincts. 

America must change—and in 
many of the ways the decliners sug- 
gest. It needs to place greater em- 
phasis on investment and produc- 
tion over consumption. It must 
place more funds in commercial re- 
search, education and physical in- 
frastructure. But to achieve these 
changes in a nation that no longer 
believes in itself seems unlikely. 
Without a vision of national great- 
ness, it is unreasonable to expect 
Americans to do the great things 
that are necessary. 

This vision must include a radical 
reappraisal about what constitutes 
greatness or empire. “The empires 
of the future,” wrote Winston 
Churchill, “are the empires of the 
mind.” 

In this context, greatness does 
not mean attempting to re-create 
the artificial war-induced hegemo- 
ny of 1945. Nor does it mean Ameri- 
ca’s bankrupting itself for its com- 


petitors’ sake, most lavishly in the: 


case of Europe, in order to achieve 
military leadership of the planet. 
And most important of all, the 
American empire cannot preserve 
itself by lining up with other white 
powers, including the Soviet Union, 
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against the rising forces of Asia. 

To retain its pre-eminence, 
America must instead hasten its 
transition into a world nation. In- 
stead of submitting to the great 
angst of the Atlantic world, we must 
begin to identify ourselves more 
with the Asians, Latins and Africans 
who every day become more a part 
of America. They, along with 
Americans of European descent, 
are the true sources of this nation's 
unparalleled technological, cultur- 
al and economic dynamism—the 
human basis for our "empire of the 
mind." Similarly, in foreign affairs, 
America must turn from a historical 
obsession with Europe and shift its 
prime attention to the Pacific and to 
a Latin America with whom it 
shares growing economic, cultural, 
linguistic and racial ties. 

This embrace of the post-Euro- 
pean reality does not represent, as 
suggested by philosopher Allan 
Bloom among others [see The Amer- 
ican Review Vol. 32 No. 2], that the 
United States will deny its funda- 
mental historical values. Indeed, 
by extending the nation’s mission 
beyond the confines of the narrow- 
ly defined “West,” the United 
States, for the first time, could 
begin to fulfill the aspirations of the 
18th- and 19th-century visionaries 
who saw America’s destiny as some- 
thing greater than the western ex- 
pansion of European history. “We 
are the heirs of all mankind,” wrote 
novelist Herman Melville, “and with 
all people we share our inheritance.” 

We should never forget that 
America’s revolutionary message— 
its promise of an open economic 
and political system—remains as 
relevant and powerful as in any ep- 
och. For in the end the greatness of 
America depends not so much on its 
force of arms, or even on the opu- 
lence of its economy, but upon the 
power of its message to the world. 
Lacking a sense of mission, any na- 
tion is likely to flounder, unsure of 
its own true identity. Only by redis- 
covering our revolutionary charter 
and applying it to the realities of the 
post-European world, can the Unit- 
ed States in its third century enjoy a 
renaissance equal to the great vision 
of its founders. * 
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“Self-Portrait,” 1967 
Silkscreen ink on synthetic polymer paint 
on canvas, 183 x 183 cm 
Saatchi Collection, London 
Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Andy Warhol reveled in the 
contemporary and the impermanent. 
His matter-of-fact serial portraits of 
Americana—the movie star of the day, 
soda-pop bottles, soup cans—helped 
pioneer the Pop Art movement of the 
1960s, and his other activities 
movies, books, advertising work, 
Interview magazine—kept him always 
at the intersection of celebrity and the 
avant-garde in the New York art 

world. When he died in 1987, Warhol's 
public persona seemed to overshadow 
his art. But a recent Warhol 
retrospective, the largest collection of 
his works ever, which opened at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art 
(MOMA) and will travel to Europe, 
puts his oeuvre in a new light. 

While a considerable debate over 
Warhol’s place in art history continues, 
some critics have hailed him as one of 
the most significant artists of the last 
quarter century. In the words of 
MOMA curator Kynaston M cShine, 
“Andy Warhol quite simply changed 
how we all see the world around us.... His 
work has changed the reflections of 
other artists, the considerations of poets 
and the deliberations of philosophers.” 
The lasting legacy and surprising depth 
of Warhol’s art could well disprove his 
most famous aphorism: “In the future 
everybody will be world famous for 15 
minutes.” In this article, novelist Julia 
Markus portrays Andy Warhol as a 
“pivotal artist of his time and place.” On 
the following pages, we present some of 
his best known works. 

Julia Markus, director of the 
creative writing program at Hofstra 
University, is completing her fourth 
novel, AChange of Luck, to be published 
by Viking. 





The most complete retrospective of his work 
offers a new look at one of America’s most 
controversial artists. 





“Do It Yourself (Sailboats) ,”’ 1962 
Synthetic polymer paint and Prestype 
on canvas, 183 x 254 cm 
Private collection, Berlin | 
Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


T'S AUGUST 6, 2028, AND 
it’s not science fiction. It’s The Andy Warhol Story—the 
major motion picture, released to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the 20th-century artist’s birth. I see 
this future event as clearly as I used to see Andy in the 
1980s in front of Lincoln Center in Manhattan; once he 
even took a snapshot of a friend of mine. One way of 
knowing you've been anywhere in New York in the latter 
part of the 20th century is having seen Andy Warhol 
there too: his thin frame, his pale, pockmarked face, those 
noncommittal eyes looking straight at what he wanted to 
see, the weird white hair (you could count the thick 
strands of it on his outlandish wig), the ubiquitous jeans. 
By the 21st century all the gossip, intrigue and jealousy 
surrounding the artist will have settled like diamond dust 
on one of his canvases, and the obvious will be in focus. 
Andy Warhol was a pivotal artist of his time and place, a 





Reprinted from Smithsonian magazine. € 1989 Julia Markus. All rights expressly reserved. 


Warhol crushed the 
boundaries between the 
eternally significant and 
the utterly disposable, 
between the handmade 
work of art and the mass- 
produced commodity, 
between Dada and 
Minimalism, the bainting 
and the photograph, the 
canvas and the film. 
. He made the banal tragic, 
and tragedy banal....You 
do not have to love his 
art—or want a soup can 
in your bedroom—to 
appreciate the way that 
Warhol picked his images, 
made them unforgettable, 
and stuck them in your 
mind. This is beyond 
question: Andy Warhol 
changed the look of modern 
PAUL RICHARD 


Washington Post Art Critic 


driven, prolific, inventive, ambi- 
tious, canny American force who, 
since the 1960s, atonce represented 
and created many of the artistic val- 
ues of the latter part of this century. 
Andy was the antithesis of the bo- 
hemian 19th-centurv artist who was 
at odds with his society and his psy- 
che. Andy Warhol was fascinated by 
his century. He had a lifelong infat- 
uation with the America of hischild- 
hood: the America of comic books 
and pictures of the stars you could 
send for, the America of instant ce- 
lebrity and banner headlines, of 
Hershey's chocolate  bars—that 
down-home America of advertise- 
ments and window displays. Andy 
saw America as the Woolworth’s de- 
partment store of the Western 
world, and rather than dress us up 
as Europeans, he took us as we are, 
and did what all good artists do, 
changed the way we see most every- 
thing—from a Campbell's soup can 
to the electric chair. 
His similarity with the 19th-cen- 
tury ideal of the artist is that, ironi- 
cally, theimportance of his art could 
not begin to be evaluated until after 
his death. Thisis not because he was 
Obscure, but because he was so suc- 
cessfulin capturing media attention 
that he would gain not only fame, 
but notoriety. Asan artistic self-pro- 


moter, not unlike Salvador Dali and. 


Norman Mailer, he was so clever 
that the distinction between his art 
and his image blurred in the public 
mind, and to many his art is just an- 
other media event. The artist him- 
self is stuck with his image of the 
1960s, a bizarre character who lived 
a bizarre life. Warhol, the more re- 
cent helper of the homeless, the dai- 
ly churchgoer, even the man who 


went shopping every day, was never 


advertised. 

Though he had the attention of 
the world, our eyes are only now 
clearing from the glitter and tinsel 
of the celebrity that upstaged his 
art. In February 1989 a show 
opened at New York's Museum of 
Modern Art, a sweeping retrospec- 
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tive that was designed to set things 
straight. Andy foresaw it. His friend 
Henry Geldzahler, the noted expert 
on contemporary art, recalls Andy 
saying, "It will take my death for the 
Museum of Modern Art to recog- 
nize my work." Andy died on Fe- 
bruary 22, 1987, at the age of 58 
following  gall-bladder surgery. — 
Geldzahler told me that very soon 
afterward he gota call from MOMA 
about a retrospective of Andy's 
work. With the show we can begin to 
discover Andy Warhol, not the me- 
dia event, but the artist pure and not 
so simple. 

The show contains some 200 
paintings, 75 works on paper, in- 
cluding many of the early advertis- 
ing and other commercial designs, 
and installations of sculpture—the 
largest gathering to date of his work 
in one place. Included are works 
from the early series based on ad- 
vertisements.and comic strips; por- 
traits from the early 1960s (Marilyn 
Monroe, Elvis Presley, Jackie Ken- 
nedy), which have become land- 
marks of a sort of the age; disaster 
images (car crashes, electric chairs); 
flowers; and the commanding se- 
ries of Chairman Mao of 1972-74. 
There are examples of more recent 
series, including Reversals, Last 
Supper and Camouflage (1985-87); 
and there are a number of self-por- 
traits. After a stay at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the exhibition will 


travel to London, Cologne, Milan 


and Paris. Seldom has the work of a 
contemporary American artist been 
given such a whirlwind European 
tour. 

A part of the Warhol mystique 
not to be seen in the MOMA show is 
his famous Factory, site of the 
avant-garde films that made a 
splash among cineasts for some 
years and scene of a series of notori- 
ous goings-on. Warhol’s studio be- 
came known as the Factory when he 
moved into it in 1963 and had it cov- 
ered entirely in aluminum foil and | 
silver paint. Warhol moved the stu- 
dio three times in Manhattan, but 








“Popeye,” 1961 
Synthetic polymer paint on 
canvas, 173x 150 cm 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. S.I. Newhouse Jr. 
Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 


T here was in Warhol 

an intuitive ability 

to appropriate for 

his paintings just the 
right mass-media 
photographs and emblems 
from literally millions of 
options....Using gridded 
repeats within a single 
field, he suggested more 
than a comment on 
modern mechanical life. 
It was a persistent re- 
examination of the 
temporal aspects of the 
visual arts. Warhol also 
introduced to serious art a 
panoply of new decorator 
colors. Mixed or applied 
straight, it is startling for 
traditional eyes to see 
how consistently Warhol 
could ‘fine-tune’ their 
vibrations, contrasts 

and tones. 


ALLAN KAPROW 
Artist 


wherever it was the Factory was a 


core and a fulcrum, a magnet for 


poets, critics, artists, would-be art- 
ists and filmmakers with attendant 
actors and actresses, some of whom 
became widely known personalities 
of the press. There was Viva, for ex- 
ample, and there was Ultra Violet. 
There was always an entourage and 
there were always hangers-on. 
Andy carried the scene with him 
wherever he was and wherever he 
went. Inlater yearsthe temperature 
dropped to normal, and the Factory 
became the business and creative 
headquarters of the vastlv success- 
ful Andy Warhol Enterprises Inc. 

Where did this master of media 
come from? He was born of Czech 
immigrants in Pittsburgh. His fa- 
ther was a construction worker in a 
steel mill. His mother, Julia, who 
spoke broken English and read Dick 
Tracy comic strips to Andy, did 
housework after her husband died. 
She was a devout Catholic and had 
great influence on her three sons. 
Andy was the youngest. She would 
live with him in New York from 
1950 to 1970, where, wearing her 
babushka and speaking her own 
version of English, she’d cook for 
Andy and charm the artists and the 
jet set. He had two older brothers, 
Paul and John. The family name is 
Warhola. 

Andy was religious throughout 
his whole life. There are late reli- 
gious paintings fashioned after the 
Italian masters and studies of skulls 
in the retrospective. 

About three years ago a daughter 
of Warhol’s childhood friend Nick 
Kish, going through the atuc, found 
perhaps the earliest known portrait 
bv the artist: a portrait of Kish done 
when Andy was about 13. It is a 
competent portrait in oil on card- 
board, and the rendering of Kish's 
tie has a certain Pop quality to it. 
The teenage Andy signed his name 
in red. While looking at a snapshot 
of it, I noticed it was already signed 
Warhol. It was as if Andy Warhola 
had a very early idea of who he was 
going to become. 


The young boy who loved to 
paint and draw from his earliest 
days, the Depression child from a 
poor home, left Pittsburgh in 1949 
to seek fame and fortune in New 
York City. He understood his coun- 
try well, and knew that to be success- 
fulin the visual arts in the latter part 
of the 20th century, he had to be 
seen. It is important to realize that 
Andy Warhol didn’t have a radio in 
his house until he was 11. And he 
was born before tape recorders and 
TV. All new forms of communica- 
tion would fascinate him through- 
out his lifetime. In many ways, the 
media was the message for him. 

His friend Henry Geldzahler tells 
me Andy wasa very funny man, but 
“nota social climber. He was Mount 
Everest, people climbed him. He 
was ferociously intelligent and well- 
informed. He knew a hell of a lot." 
The antics of the 1960s—appearing 
on television programs in which he 
wouldn't talk and Henry would 
have to answer for him, sending 
an impersonator on a college lec- 
ture tour because Andy himself 
had trouble talking—these things 
changed after 1968, when a mental- 
ly disturbed woman shot and nearly 
killed Warhol. “He was different af- 
ter he was shot,” Geldzahler empha- 
sizes. “He retreated fora few years.” 
Interview, the magazine Warhol 
published, “got him out again.” 
Andy was a man who “never 
stopped working.” Whatever the 
media publicity and hype, the brash 
image that, ironically, he could hide 
under, his art “came from some- 
where else.” For Henry Geldzahler, 
Warhol was beyond irony or camp, 
an extremely serious artist. 

The art historian and critic Rob- 
ert Rosenblum, of New York Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Fine Arts, has 
contributed an essay to the MOMA 
catalog, and remembers meeting 
him. “He was mute and passively 
aggressive. He was an absolute 
mask. It was his professional stance,” 
he recalls. I decided to veer a- 
round personalities and ask the big 
question first: how did Andy Warhol 


Andy took every 
conceivable definition 

of the word art and 
challenged it. 

Art reveals the trace 

of the artist’s hand: Andy 
resorted to silkscreening. 
A work of art is a 

unique object: Andy 

came up with multiples. 
A painter paints: 

Andy made movies. 

Art is divorced from the 
commercial and the 
utilitarian: Andy 
specialized in Campbell’s 
soup cans and dollar 


bills....Aworkof'art iswhat 


an artist signs, proof of his 
creative choice, his 
intentions: for a small fee, 
Andy signed any object 


whatsoever. 


EDMUND WHITE 
Novelist 





“Dollar Signs," 1951 


Silkscreen ink on synthetic polymer paint 


on canvas, 229 x 178 cm 


Courtesy of the Waddington Gallery, London, 


and James Goodman € ;allery, New York 


rate, asan artist? A highly respected 
authority on the great I9th- and 
20th-century artists, Rosenblum is 
as familiar with Ingres as he is with 
cubism, with the 19th-century ro- 
mantic tradition as he is with 
Warhol. 

"I have a strong opinion,” Ro- 
senblum says, and pauses. "I think 
Andy Warhol was one of the hand- 
ful of great artists in the last quarter 
of the century. Td put my hand in 
the fire for that. I think he's su- 
preme and my conviction has 
grown as I've seen later work and 
seen his importance to subsequent 
art. The thing about him is his epic 
scope. He tells everything about the 
American way of life—the world in 
general, communication, celebrity, 
death as a commonplace in this 
world. He was like a prophet and 
fulfillment of our times." 

Rosenblum goes on to say that 
Andy's been "a totally unknown art- 
ist in the last 20 years. Noone had an 
inkling of what he was doing." 
Looking at the catalog mock-up was 
an “archaeological experience,” he 
says. “It’s like a King Tut experi- 
ence." Rosenblum compares it to Pi- 
Casso's story, the surfacing of art af- 


ter his death. Why had many of 


these works not been seen? “I don’t 
know. No New York museum has 
had a significant show of Andy’s 
work since the portraits of the 
1970s,” and by themselves these 
portraits offer a partial view, a 
“warped idea,” of the artist’s work. 
Most of the works of the 1970s and 
‘80s were commissioned by Europe- 
ans and haven’t been seen here. 
“Talk about anything new in 
modern art in the last 30 years and 
he's there. I’ve become an evange- 


list, thrilled through the works of 


the last years," Rosenblum says. Not 
every expert will agree. 

Robert Hughes, the art critic for 
Time magazine, for example, an ad- 
mirer of Warhol's early work who 
wrote, "Warhol's fixation on repeti- 
tion and glut emerged as the most 
powerful statement ever made by 
an American artist on the subject of 
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a consumer economy," thought 
that the "intensity began to leak out 
of his work after the shooting, and 
by theend of the 1970s it was gone." 

After Warhol's death New York 
Times critic John Russell wrote that 
“his portraits began by looking 
flashy and opportunistic, but the 
best of them now seem to be freight- 
ed with truth about his sitters. And 
if, sometimes, he produced some 
terrible stuff, we never lost the feel- 
ing that he would come back again 
on top form. Posterity may well de- 
cide that his times deserved him, 
and were lucky to have got him.” 

Janet Maslin, a film critic for The 
New York Times, writing in 1987 of a 
documentary on Warhol in which 
he appeared along with a number of 
writers, museum people and critics, 
noted that the artist projected a va- 
riety of attitudes ranging from “the 
flippant to the unexpectedly astute. 
When Warhol remarks that ‘Cul- 
ture is slowly disappearing’ —a pro- 
cess to which he undoubtedly con- 
tributed—he is both.” 

Of course it’s quite difficult to 
look objectively at the work of an 
artist whose media image was al- 
most blinding during his lifetime. It 
will be interesting to see if our per- 
ception of the artist is changed 
when we see some of his images in 
their original context. For example, 
most of us have seen at least one or 
two of the Mao portraits. These 
works, like most of Warhol’s oeuvre, 
were inspired by the news, this time 
President Nixon’s trip to China in 
1972. MOMA exhibited them as 
they were in the 1974 show at the 
Musée Galliera in Paris. 

And, as an emblem of Warhol's 
enigmatic art, how will we feel about 
the Soup Cans? How seriously can 
we take painted and silk-screened 
Campbell's cans? Was the artist 
laughing up his sleeve? Was he be- 
ing engagingly playful? Nothing 
wrong with making people stop to 
look at everyday objects. But is that 
all there is to it? 

Before I saw the photographs of 
the works included in the show, I 


Andy Warhol’s influence 
on the art world cannot be 
overstated. He shattered 
the whole existing 
hierarchy of ‘artistic’ 
image, and wiped away the 
arbitrary lines that had 
delineated and confined 
‘art.’ A soup tin, seen with 
a clear eye, can be 
portentous as a comet; 

the way any image is seen 
alters the entire field 

of perception. 

Andy was himself a 
portentous figure. 


WILLIAM S. BURROUGHS 
Novelist 





“Big Torn Campbell’s Soup Can 
(Vegetable Beef)," 1962 
Synthetic polymer paint 
on canvas, 183 x 136 cm 
Kunsthaus Zürich 


Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, 


New York 


was foolish enough to think I knew 
the Campbell's soup can. But there's 
only a straight-edged soup can in 
my head. I hadn't seen any of the 
ones with the torn labels. Nor had I 
seen the early wooden box with 
soup cans stenciled on it in such 2 
way that the cans looked stacked as 
they are in the supermarket. Per- 
haps only the Warhola nieces and 
nephews will have previously seen 
so many different versions of the 
1962-64 Soup Cans in one place— 
those they saw on visits to New York 
in one of Andy's crowded upstairs 
bedrooms. 

Artistically, Warhol makes us 
look at everyday objects. The aver- 
age viewer might say the same thing 
of his work as he might of the ab- 
stract art of the 1950s: "It's not art. I 
can do that. What does it mean?" 
Here Robert Rosenblum's catalog 
essay, "Warhol as Art History," is 
quite helpful, for it establishes the 
intellectual parameters of the de- 
bate. Rosenblum connects the Soup 
Cans not only with Pop Art, but also 
with the “more elite world of high 
art." And he connects Warhol's own 
love of repetition and monotony 
with that of the abstract artist. 

From a historical perspective, we 
begin to see that Andy Warhol 
bridges the high art/low art schism. 
His Pop images can be looked at as 
variations of the ordinary or can be 
seen as conscious abstractions. As 
an artist he can be viewed, Rosen- 
blum points out, “within the more 
cerebral company" of many abstract 
artists. If the viewer rebels against 
the banality of Warhol's subject 
matter, he might be rebelling 
against the tenets of modernism as 


well as against certain hallmarks of 


our particular commercialized cul- 
ture. It is his right. For others, to 
view the Soup Cans is to acknowl- 
edge the world we live in and to rec- 
ognize once more that what the true 
artist does—in any age—is teach us 
to see. These viewers find in the 
varieties of Soup Cans of the 1960s, 


and in the updated ones of the '80s, 
important and exciting examples of 
20th-century art. And the element 
of put-on in them is an element uni- 
versal to contemporary art. 

Rosenblum's essay, by establish- 
ing the criteria by which Warhol's 
art must be assessed, has also placed 
the artist firmly within the frame- 
work of the Western tradition. As 
the experts ponder, museumgoers 
willhave the chance to see and inter- 
pret much of that art for themselves. 

Warhol left two legacies: his art 
and his charitable foundation to 
support cultural organizations. The 
Andy Warhol Foundation for the 
Visual Arts seems consistent with 
his life. The Sotheby’s auction of his 
estate in 1988—the proceeds to go 
to the foundation—netted more 
than $25 million. The foundation 
he set up should insure that Andy 
Warhol will be one of the first artists 
to become a major-league patron of 
the arts in his own century and 
beyond. 

Then there’s the legacy of his art. 
There are those of us who think he 
was a master craftsman and an ex- 
tremely important artist whose rep- 
utation will grow into the next cen- 
tury. Will the Warhol retrospective 
cause controversy? Will his art be 
recognized in his own country, not 
for the hype surrounding it, but for 
its own sake? We are just at the be- 
ginning of The Andy Warhol Story. 
For years Andy maintained his 15 
minutes of fame. His art will make 
its own claim for something more 
substantial. ٠ 
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Detail of “Marilyn Diptych,” 1962 
Silkscreen ink on synthetic polymer paint on canvas 
From one of two panels, each 208 x 145 cm 
Private collection 
Courtesy of the Leo Castelli Gallery, New York 
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“Truman Capote," 1979 
Silkscreen ink on synthetic polymer paint on canvas 
Two panels, each 102 x 102 cm 
Dia Art Foundation, New York. Courtesy of the Menil Collection, 
Houston, and the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


*Man Ray," 1974 
Acrylic and silkscreen on 
canvas, 36 x 28 cm 
© 1989 The Estate and Foundation of Andy Warhol 





“Diamond Dust Shoes,” 1980 
Silkscreen ink and diamond dust on synthetic 
polymer paint on canvas, 178 x 229 cm 
© 1989 The Estate and Foundation 
of Andy Warhol 
Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 
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“Moonwalk (History of TV Series)," 1957 
Serigraph on paper, 97 x 97 cm 
o 1989 The Estate and Foundation of Andy Warhol 
Courtesy of Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, Inc., New York 





“Camouflage Statue of Liberty,” 1986 
Silkscreen ink on synthetic polymer paint 
on canvas, 183 x 183 cm 
© 1989 The Estate and Foundation of Andy Warhol 
Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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By Bruce Cook 


CO... 


THE CHANGING 
CRIME NOVEL 


The best examples of this genre of fiction merit reading not as escapist 


entertainment but as art. 





Crime fiction ts enjoying a period of 
creativity similar to the golden age of 
mystery writing tn the 1920s and 30s. 
Whether by specialists tn the field — 
Elmore nard, Robert B. Parker, 
Ross Thomas and a host of others—or by 
established “literary” novelists like 
Norman Mailer, William Kennedyand, 
most recently, E.L. Doctorow, stories of 
death and deception are among the best 
and most popular forms of E 
being done in English 

What is the appeal of the crime novel 
to modern readers? There are many 
theories, but one of the prevalent 
explanations was recently summarized 
by publisher Otto Penzler: "I think the 
last storytellers left are the crime writers. 
We all have a very fundamental, 
almost genetic need for stories, but 
today’s serious literature has stopped 
telling stories." 

Explaining why he wrote his 
gangster novel, Billy Bathgate, an 
enormous critical and commercial 
success, E.L. Doctorow suggests other 
reasons: "Dedicated criminals live on 
the extreme edge of civilization, where 
manners and morals unravel and the 
underlying impetus of our tribal, 
primordial origins breaks through. My 
background, which was safe and 
conventional, may have made me more 
attentive to the mysteries of life beyond 
the pale.” | 

In this essay, literary critic Bruce 
Cook challenges the assumption that 
crime writing is an isolated, minor 
genre. He champions the restoration of 


the mystery and the thriller to the place 
they held tn literature before modernism 
devalued storytelling as an art. The best 
crime fiction, rich with character and 
atmosphere, belongs to a tradition that 
includes the short stories of Poe and the 
novels of Dostoevski and Conrad. 

Following Cook, J.O. Tate offers an 
appreciation of the father of American 
crime , Raymond Chandler. 

Tate believes that Chandler’s prose style 
combines “Hemingway's paratactic 
toughness and Fitzgerald’s romantic 
glow,” and argues that his novels’ 
"fusion of old-fashioned values with 
new-fangled attitudes gave a dialectic 
and a depth to his vision." 

Bruce Cook's nonfiction books 
include The Beat Generation and 
Listen to the Blues. His thriller, 
Mexican Standoff, was published in 
1988. J.O. Tate ts professor of English 
at Dowling College in New York and a 
contributor to National Review. 


writer friend of mine asked, 

after he had read my thriller 

in manuscript, why I had writ- 

en it. “With a couple of more 

turns you could have made a real 
novel of it,” he said. 

"I was teaching myself how to 
write a novel,” I answered. 

He thought about that, then nod- 
ded, satisfied: “Good answer.” 

J thought it was. After all, I was 
known, if at all, as a writer of nonfic- 
tion. I had done four books on sub- 
jects more or less literary, together 


with a metric ton of journalism of all 
kinds. Entry into the house of fic- 
tion is notoriously difficult for writ- 
ers of my background. What I said 
probably suggested I was sneaking 
into it by a side door. My friend, a 
novelist, understood that. He cer- 
tainly accepted it. 

But what I told my novelist- 
friend was, like so much of what we 
utter, only part of the truth. I had 
the sneaking suspicion that I had ac- 
tually written a novel. The book un- 
der discussion is a private-eye story. 
I refrain from calling it a mystery 
because there's not much mystery 
to it. I said it was a thriller; perhaps 
the less specific term, crime novel, is 
best of all. But whatever name you 
use, I've read a lot that fit into that 
category—genre fiction, they call 
books like that in the publishing 
trade, not-quite-novels. 

But that's just it, you see: the 
crime novel, at its best and perhaps 
merely at its better, is a form of fic- 
tion like any other, and not some 
lesser order of escapist literature fit 
only to pass empty hours with. 
There are certainly other forms of 
the novel that are accepted into the 
mainstream by critics and not 
dammed off and made to flow 
alongside in separate channels. To 
cite just a few: the academic novel 
(see Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim, Ran- 
dall Jarrell’s Pictures from an Institu- 
tion and the works of Malcolm Brad- 
bury and David Lodge); the novel of 


the love affair (it must end unhappi- 
ly—as do The Unbearable Lightness of 
Being by Milan Kundera and Alex- 
ander Theroux’s recent, underra- 
ted An Adultery—or be dismissed as 
mere romance); and the macho- 
challenge novel (James Dickey's De- 
liverance and a lot of war novels). 
These forms have their conven- 
tions, and within these forms many 
individual novels show certain simi- 
larities, plot to plot and character to 
character. Why should they be accept- 
ed and the crime novel rejected? 

It wasn't always so. Its defenders 
are quick to point out that Crime 
and Punishment is quintessentially a 
crime novel and The Brothers Kara- 
mazov is a mystery of sorts. And 
wasn't Dickens writing The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood when he died (only to 
leave its solution to audiences at 
the Broadway show based upon it)? 
And how many of Joseph Conrad’s 
novels are fundamentally thrillers? 
Let's see, there's Victory, Lord Jim, 
Nostromo and stretching a bit, The Se- 
cret Agent, Under Western Eyes, Heart 
of Darkness—actually, just about all 
of them. 

But something happened that 
rather quickly consigned the crime 
novel in all its forms to its present 
low estate. In fact, two things hap- 
pened. For one, there was James 
Joyce's Ulysses. Quite rightly hailed 
as a masterpiece from the moment 
of its publication in 1922, it was the 
most talked-about book of its time. 
But for years, due to the ban placed 
upon its importation and publica- 
üon as pornography, it was more 
talked about than read. Its full im- 
pact was somewhat delayed—but 
ultimately tremendous. What Joyce 
had done was to take the common- 
place events of a single day and in- 
flate them with myth and some of 
the most magnificent prose ever 
written to create an epic of the ev- 
eryday. Because of his powerful ex- 
ample it eventually became not 
merely permissible but virtually 
requisite to write about the ordi- 
nary. The large events of the crime 
novel came, finally, to seem vul- 
gar—at least in those university 
classrooms with the long tables 
where creative writing is taught. 
There the end product has be- 
come the minimalist novel—Ulysses 
stripped bare of myth, certainly 


without the glorious prose, and with 
pure ciphers in place of charac- 
ters—the very essence of the 
mundane. 

Then, also, by the time Ulysses was 
published the crime novel had tak- 
en a wrong turn and was well on its 
way to a dead end. It had become 
the detective story. Edgar Allan 
Poe, thev say, started it all in the 
1840s with his C. Auguste Dupin 
stories. But with Arthur Conan 
Doyle's fictions dealing with the 
brilliant Sherlock Holmes, the de- 
tective novel became chiefly an En- 
glish enterprise. Detection was en- 
urely cerebral. The only violence in 
such stories was that minimum nec- 
essary to provide a body or two for 
the detective—whether Dorothy 
Sayers’s Lord Peter Wimsey, 
Agatha Christie’s Hercule Poirot, 
G.K. Chesterton’s Father Brown or 
the blind Max Carrados created by 
Ernest Bramah—to solve the mys- 
tery and announce at the end who- 
dunit. Neither in settings (garden 
parties, resort hotels, isolated is- 
lands), nor in details of execution 
did these “classic” mysteries bear 
any relation to criminal realities in 
England or elsewhere. 


his sort of detective novel nev- 

er became very popular with 

American writers (although it 
certainly did with American read- 
ers). S.S. Van Dine followed the for- 
mula slavishly and enjoyed some 
popularity in the 1930s. And Rex 
Stout also owed something to the 
English; only the beloved wise guy, 
Archie Goodwin, Nero Wolfe’s as- 
sistant, saved Stout’s mysteries from 
becoming as mannered and cere- 
bral as Agatha Christie’s. But no, 
the Americans did the English one 
better: they invented a whole new 
form, which has become the mod- 
ern crime novel. 

Informed readers may have 
caught echoes of Raymond Chan- 
dler in my description of the En- 
glish garden-party mystery. In his 
essay, “The Simple Art of Murder,” 
he praised Dashiell Hammett as the 
writer who freed the mystery from 
such unrealistic conventions. That 
was generous of Chandler, and no 
doubt true as far as it went, for 
Hammett, writing in the late 1920s, 
was a pioneer. But who wrote 


the Ur-Hamlet anyway, and why 
should it matter? It is from the work 
of Raymond Chandler himself, and 
not Hammett, that the modern 
American crime novel derives. 

Chandler was, first of all, twice 
the writer Hammett was—and a 
very good one by any standard. His 
dialogue was crisp, often funny, 
and believable. His descriptive pas- 
sages and his ability to create mood 
were unsurpassed, at least among 
writers in his time and place: no- 
body caught the feeling of Los An- 
geles the way he did, and few have 
done it as well since. He proved that 
good writing and realism were not 
inimical to the mystery. He wanted 
desperately to be taken seriously as 
an artist. He should have then—and 
should be today. 

Ross Macdonald always acknowl- 
edged his debt to Chandler, even 
though Chandler had some unkind 
things to say about Macdonald’s 
first Lew Archer mystery, The Mov- 
ing Target, published in 1949. Imita- 
tion may be the sincerest form of 
flattery, but those imitated seldom 
feel flattered. Chandler may have 
felt threatened by Macdonald, an 
equally good writer, for the disciple 
eventually garnered all the serious 
praise and recognition that the old 
master longed for. 

Macdonald himself has had his 
imitators, but if pressed, the best 
writers in the field today would 
swear allegiance direct to Raymond 
Chandler. Who are we talking 
about here? Why, the modern mas- 
ters of the crime novel—Elmore 
Leonard, Robert B. Parker, Donald 
Westlake, Tony Hillerman, Patricia 
Highsmith, and. probably George 
V. Higgins (in his early books) and 
Lawrence Sanders, as well. 

It is an interesting group. Only a 
couple of them have written bona 
fide mysteries. And when detecting 
is done, as it is in books by Robert B. 
Parker and Tony Hillerman, it is 
performed without superhuman 
feats of ratiocination. It takes dad 
as in real life— proceeding by blun- 
dering luck and common sense, 
with the aid of informants, and with 
confidence that somehow, by the 
last chapter, the truth will out. (Ray- 
mond Chandler once wrote that the 
best mystery would be one that. 
could be read without the last chap- 


ter—i.e., without the solution and 
for its novelistic virtues alone.) 

. W.H. Auden, himself a devotee 
of the English garden-party mys- 
tery, perceived that "Chandler is in- 
terested in writing, not detective 
stories, but serious studies of a crim- 
inal milieu, the Great Wrong Place, 
and his powerful but extremely de- 
pressing books should be read and 
judged not as escape literature but 
as works of art." So it 1s, too, with 
Chandler's followers. Many of them 
have written from the point of view 
of the criminal, or at least those on 
the periphery of crime. As Auden 
suggested of Chandler, their sub- 
ject is the criminal milieu. They 
write crime novels. 

Are they novelists? Of course 
they are. They cannot be dismissed 
simply because the incidents they 
describe are inherently more inter- 
esting than those in what are accept- 
ed as mainstream novels. In fact, 
successful crime novels depend far 
less on the violence of their plots 
than they do on their characters— 


. Just as it is and should be with novels 


of any kind. 

Today the crime novel, in all its 
forms, proceeds most surely and 
satisfactorily from character. The 
conventions of the mystery are ob- 
served in the detective novels, cer- 


. tainly. But often that’s of secondary 


importance. When readers remem- 
ber Tony Hillerman’s latest, A Thief 
of Ttme—and his Navajo reservation 
stories are the kind you do remem- 
ber—they may not recall whodunit, 
rather they'll remember that this 
was the one in which Lt. Joe Leap- 
horn mourned the passing of his 
wife Emma. Do people read Robert 
B. Parker's Spenser novels for their 
intricate plots and ingenious solu- 
tions? Certainly not—or if they do, 
they are invariably disappointed. 
No, they read them because they 
like the private eye Spenser and are 
fascinated by his complicated rela- 
tionship with his sometime girl- 
friend Susan Silverman and with his 
black sidekick, Hawk. They read 
Sara Paretsky because they are quite 
taken with the woman detective V.I. 
Warshawski; they like her style. Will 
Matt Scudder, Lawrence Block's al- 
coholic detective, make it through 


` this case without falling off the 
_ wagon? You read each new novel to 


find out. Today's detectives are 
about as far removed from gentle- 
men sleuths as reality from fantasy. 
Suchas they are, we recognize them 
and identify with them. 

As for the more open novels of 


the criminal milieu, well, just take a 


look at those of Newton Thorn- 
burg; they tell you how it is ordinary 
men and women become involved 
in situations they can and some- 
times can’t handle. John Katzen- 
bach’s In the Heat of the Summer could 
serve as an object lesson to all re- 
porters regarding the danger of 
getting too close to an ongoing in- 
vestigation. And often, too, in the 
novels of Ross Thomas we see by- 
standers pulled quite unwillingly 
into the center of the action. 

The appeal of such recurrent 
themes is easy to explain. All of us 
feel close to crime today. It’s no 
longer something we merely read 
about in the newspapers. Most of us 
know victims, and some of us may 
even have been victimized our- 
selves. That may be why crime fic- 
tion is the biggest and fastest-grow- 
ing category in publishing today. 
Readers no longer look for escape 
when they pick up a crime novel. 
They read it for the same reasons 
they read novels of any other kind— 
to be entertained, certainly, but also 
to learn something about the real 
world, and those, good and bad, 
who inhabit it. Doesn’t that make 
the crime noveljust another form of 
fiction rather than a separate 
genre? I think it does. + 
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He had me there. He still does, 
and so does Raymond Chandler. Of 
course, Chandler has exercised his 
fascination all over the world, and 
not only through his stories and 
novels. His private eye, Philip Mar- 
lowe, has over the years diffused 
his identity through the popular 
media of film, radio, television, 
and countless imitations and clones 
that continue to replicate them- 
selves today. All the more reason to 
go back to the original, which has 
just recently been made newly 
accessible. 

The Vintage Crime series has 
begun by republishing almost all of 
Chandler's stories in two volumes 
(Trouble Is My Business and The Sim- 
ple Art of Murder), as well as the sev- 
en novels, as high-quality paper- 
backs. Vintage has made a point of 
observing the centenary of Chand- 
ler's birth—you know, like T.S. 
Eliot's. But deep down, Chandler 
had more in common with Eliot 
than the year of his birth. 

He has even more in common 
with Eliot than the juxtaposition im- 
plied by academic recognition. To- 
day "Red Wind" can be found in the 
Macmillan Anthology of American 
Literature, between works by Eudora 
Welty and Richard Wright, just af- 
ter works by Fitzgerald, Heming- 
way, Faulkner and Katherine 
Anne Porter. "Red Wind" has come 
3 Ang way from Dime Detective 

Magazine, where it first appeared; 
and Raymond Chandler has come 
long way from the pulp magazines 

wherein he began his American 
writing career with "Blackmailers 
Don't Shoot”—in Black Mask, 
1933. He was regarded as "crazy" 
because he tried to justify the 
right-hand margins while typing. 
He was paid a penny a word. 

The lurid melodramas of the 
pulps were made—first by Dashiell 
Hammett, and then by Chan- 
dler—to release a kind of poetry. 
Literature has always found ener- 
gy in popular sources; fiction in par- 
ticular has often regenerated itself 
by reprocessing the vulgar and the 
violent: witness Defoe’s Moll Flan- 
ders, or various works of Poe. Ray- 
mond Chandler, cast adrift during 
the Depression after being fired 


Sa. 


from his job as an oil executive, 
thought again of his youthful liter- 
ary aspirations. He thought he 
could do something with the ready- 
made elements of tough guys and 
shady broads, the world of gats and 
heaters, mugs and molls, cops and 
crooks 

Chandler hardly seemed the 
man for the job. He had never been 
a Pinkerton agent, like Hammett; 


_ nor was he a plot-spinning word 


processor like Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner. In some ways, Chandler’s back- 
ground was as removed from the 
world he made his own as Joseph 
Conrad’s was from that desiccated 
aquarium, London, in The Secret 
Agent; or as Vladimir Nabokov's 
was from the tawdry motels of Lolita. 
Born on July 23, 1888, in Chica- 
go, Raymond Thornton Chandler 
came from a broken home; he de- 
spised his father’s alcoholism and 
later would repeat it. Soon re- 
moved overseas, he remembered Il- 
linois while a boy in Ireland and 
England. He was a poor relation 
there, made to feel with his mother 
thathe waslivingonsufferance; and 
he was an "American," just as later 
in America he was somehow an En- 
glish gentleman, even when writ- 
ing about ice-pick murders, por- 
nographers, drugs and the Mob. 


handler attended Dulwich 
College, a public school also 
known to P.G. Wode- 
house. In addition to his studies in 
English, French, German and so 
on, Chandler read Caesar, Livy, 
Ovid and Virgil in Latin, and Thucy- 
dides, Plato, Aristotle and St. Mark 
in Greek. Through his reading at 
Dulwich, Chandler was imbued 
with a sensitivity to rhetoric and dic- 
tion that would pay improbable 
dividends later on. And Chandler's 
strong sense of rectitude and in- 
tegrity—as well as Philip Marlowe's 
own chivalric attitudes—owe 
something to the years at Dulwich. 
The young Chandler resigned 
the civil-service job he had won in 
the British Admiralty—a reckless 
and romantic gesture. He wanted to 
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be a writer and was soon on his way 
to becoming one. He "holed up in 
Bloomsbury" and began iore 
ing weak essays and worse 

What remains identifiable of the - 
early works of Chandler was edited 
by Matthew [ . Bruccoli in Chandler 
before Marlowe: Chandler's 
Early Prose and Poetry, 1908-1912 
(1973). Reading that material today 
reinforces our sense of Chandler's 
world-denying romanticism, and 
suggests also that Chandler's re- . 
turn to America, however painful, 
was his necessary destiny. But he 
would always be haunted by that 
other life he didn't live in England, 
as a genteel man of letters. 

Chandler eventually wound up 
in California, where through 
chance acquaintances he found an 
entrée to his jobs in the oil industry; 
and where also he fell in love with 
Cissy Pascal, who would get a di- 
vorce to marry him—without tell- 
ing him she was 18 years his senior. 
But before his marriage and career 
developed, Chandler went through 
a transforming experience that af- 
fected his consciousness more radi- 
cally than any Edwardian experi- 
ence did: he served in the Canadian 
Corps in combat in 1918. Chand- 
ler's membership in that war gener- 
ation meant a lot later when he 
read Hemingway and Fitzgerald 
and Faulkner. Oddly enough, 
Chandler was older as a man but 
younger as a writer than those 
three, of whom he was well aware. 

Years later, Chandler put his 
hand to writing for the pulps with 
humility but also with a sense of 
pride and ambition. His years in 
California and his outsider's eye al- 
lowed him virtually to invent Los 
Angeles as a literary entity. His 
strong sense of language allowed 
him to write "American" in a way 
that charmed all levels of readers. 
And his sense of craft, his dormant 
artistic ambitions, were awakened 
into a sublimated, unanticipated 
form: the novels that made him 
famous. 

"Red Wind" was a fully devel- 
oped miniature of the Marlovian 
narratives to come. In 1939 ap- 
peared the first of the seven novels 
recently reprinted by Vintage: The 
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Big Sleep—the meanest Marlowe, 
with his only killing. Some choose 
that one, others Farewell, My Lovely 
(1940), as the best Marlowe. Still 
others think that Chandler sur- 
passed himself with The Long Good- 
bye (1954), because he took his de- 
tective all the way over into the 
realm of the novel of manners in 
that production, the longest and 
most thoughtful, and the saddest 
of them all. 

I suppose that The High Window 
(1942) and the last bow, Playback 
(1958), are generally thought to be 
the weakest of Chandler’s books. 
The Lady in the Lake (1943) and 
The Little Sister (1949) definitely 
have their partisans. Chandlerians 
wouldn’t be without any of them, 
because the novels depend on 
voice and atmosphere far more than 
they do on action or plot. And 
Chandler knew that, too. He put it 
this way, ina 1948 letter: 


A long time ago when I was writ- 
ing for the pulps I put into a story a 
line like “he got out of the car and 
walked across the sun-drenched 
sidewalk until the shadow of the 
awning over the entrance fell 
across his face like the touch of 
cool water.” They took it out when 
they published the story. Their 
readers didn’t appreciate this sort 
of thing: just held up the action. 
And I set out to prove them wrong. 
My theory was they just thought 
they cared nothing about anything 
but the action; that really, al- 
though they didn’t know it, they 
cared very littie about the action. 
The things they really cared about, 
and that I cared about, were the 
creation of emotion through dia- 
logue and description; the things 
they remembered, that haunted 
them, were not for example that a 
man got killed, but that in the mo- 
ment of his death he was trying to 
pick a paper clip up off the polished 
surface of a desk, and it kept slip- 
ping away from him, so that there 
was a look of strain on his face and 
his mouth was half open in a kind of 
tormented grin, and the last thing 
in the world he thought about 
was death. 
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Chandler meant much the same 
thing when he wrote, "I guess may- 
be there are two kinds of writers; 
writers who write stories and writers 
who write writing." There's no 
question what kind of writer he was. 
He often used the word magic 
about his own writing, and often 
enough produced it. 

That magic—a voice, a pres- 
ence, a personality compounded of 
disparate elements—can also be 
found in Selected Letters of Raymond 
Chandler, edited by Frank Mac- 
Shane (1981). And I should say here 
also that MacShane's exemplary 
Lifeof Raymond Chandler (1976) gives 
as complete a sense of a man’s life 
as we can hope to find in a book. If 
Chandler's experience and back- 
ground formed his sometimes reac- 
tionary judgments and prejudices, 
his knowledge of mass society, war 
and radical change was sharpened 
by his memory of the England be- 
fore World War I. His stubborn in- 
dividualism became the basis of 
Marlowe's code of honor. 

But the Letters and the Life still 
bring us backto the droll insubordi- 
nation of Philip Marlowe. That de- 
tective's attempts to do the right 
thing reflect his creator's struggle 
for self-respect, his own sense of in- 
tegrity. And Marlowe's contemp- 
tuous wit shows Chandler's own un- 
derstanding. But after his wife 
died, Chandler admitted, "All us 
tough guys are hopeless sentimen- 
talists at last." In a tough world, 
Chandler and his knightly, free- 
lancing urban cowboy of a hero had 
tried to stand the strain. If it started 
to show well before his death in 
1959, that was because there was 
such sensitivity beneath the hard 
outer shell. 

Chandler's fusion of old-fash- 
ioned values with new-fangled atti- 
tudes gave a dialectic and a depth 
to his vision. If Marlowe's grousing 
seems nostalgic or quaint to us to- 
day, is that a judgment on him—or 
on us? 


The Magic of Raymond Chandler 
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"Now we get characters like this 
Steelgrave owning restaurants. We 
get guys like that fat boy that 
bawled me out back there. We've got 
the big money, the sharp shooters, 
the percentage workers, the fast- 
dollar boys, the hoodlums out of 
New York and Chicago and De- 
troit—and Cleveland. We've got 
the flash restaurants and night- 
clubs they run, and the hotels and 
apartmenthouses they own, and the 
grifters and con men and female 
bandits that live in them. The luxury 
trades, the pansy decorators, the 
lesbian dress designers, the riffraff 
of a big hard-boiled city with no 
more personality than a paper cup. 
Out ín the fancy suburbs dear old 
Dad is reading the sports page in 
front of a picture window, with his 
shoes off, thinking he ís high class 
because he has a three-car garage. 
Mom is in front of her princess 
dresser trying to paint the suit- 
cases out from under her eyes. And 
Junior is clamped onto the tele- 
phone calling up a succession of 
high-school girls that talk pidgin 
English and carry contraceptives in 
their makeup kit." [Marlowe to 
Dolores Gonzales, The Little 
Sister.] 


Raymond Chandler's career in 
Hollywood, his influence on that 
style of film we call noir, his contin- 
ued impact today—these and other 
considerations still rest on the ca- 
pable shoulders of Marlowe, who 
(also in The Little Sister) summed up 
in one wisecrack the double vision of 
his creator's sensibility, in a style 
that had Hemingway’s paratactic 
toughness and Fitzgerald’s ro- 
mantic glow, a sense of America asa 
Heart of Darkness, a Waste Land: 


“Never the time and place and 
the loved one all together," I said. 

*What's that?" She tried to 
throw me out with the point of her 
chín, but even she wasn't that 
good. 

“Browning. The poet, not the 
automatic. I feel sure you'd prefer 
the automatic." 


Chandler's distinction was to 
give us the poet and the gun. * 
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= | migration: to the United States has 
.| been running at uniquely high or 
iy ْ | unprecedented levels in recent 
-years is a historical fallacy. The per- 
centage of the American popula- 
| ton composed of people of foreign 
birth was, in fact, twice as highinthe 
early years of this century as it is to- 
y | day. Even more deflating, perhaps, 

|is the seldom. acknowledged fact 
that there are no fewer than three 
advanced Western nations—Aus- 
tralia, Canada and France—whose 
| permanent populations. today in- 


“outright. hostility 


Thei newcomers, it is alleged, work 


for substandard wages, take jobs | 
away from native-born Americans, 


| and putan undue burden on social | 


services without contributing tO tax | 
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Most distressing of all to E 
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lly, and are often ashes or 
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can ways completely. There is just 
one problem with all of this: as San- 
tolis oral history strikingly illus- 
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tions and fears is either groundless 
or indefensibly exaggerated. 
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doesn't stand up to examination, 

_| neither does the frequent claim that 
_|. immigrants constitute an economic 

. drag on American society. In reali- 
ty, their economic role is highly pos- 
itive and goes well beyond the mere 
| fact that they are prepared to per- 
“form necessary work that native- 
born Americans have come to re- 
| gard as too demeaning | or ill paid. 
What is more important is that, tak- 
n as a whole, immigrants actually | 
| add tothe net wealth of the country. 
` One of the most striking voices 












































- | is that of a onetime Vietnamese 
| army officer who has helped turn a 
merly crime-ridden and decay- 
ag section of Chicago into a bus- 


| traction known as Little Saigon. 

: | And no less impressive are the rec- 
-ollections of Cha Ok Kim, an ex- 
eet peddler who today heads a 
mallion-dollar-a-year import- 
business that is just one of 





long 10 solid blocks of Man- 
Lower Broadway. 

‘useful and. praiseworthy as all 
-thisis,the most important contribu- 
| tion that today's immigrants make 
=o | to American life lies elsewhere. 
-j Much as they have to offer in the 
way of new economic vitality, they 
erform an even more valuable 
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/ exceptions, the peo- 
ntoli interviewed work 
rd for rewards that are 
st modest. Yet all of them ex- 
press a sense of privilege at living in 
a society so rich and so open. 

For some- an Afghan doctor 
| working asal 
| Cambodian general's wou run- 
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the conviction that for their chil- 
dren, anything is possible. 


In one sense, of course, the fact | long ago began i 


that the children of the newest im- | 
migrants are becoming so Ameri- 
can so fast is a highly positive phe- 
nomenon. It constitutes the best. 
insurance there can be against cul- 
tural splintering of the United 
States, and at the same time fosters | 
one of the most significant social 
developments in contemporary | 


America—the degree to which a re- | : 


markable upsurge in marriage | 


across ethnic and religious lines is | 


blurring such distinctions. 


Yet at the same time, it is possible | 
to find cause for concern in what | 


Korean businessman Kim refers tO 
as "the Americanization process 


generation to generation." ' Precise- 
ly because American life is in gener- 
al more comfortable and secure 
than life in many other nations, 
those who are born into it and take it 


for granted often seem to lack that | 
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time that ha 
from some. 
Earth will | 
long, of course 
prepared to receive | 


last crucial increment of drive and | th hresh her f : 
dedication. And, broadly speaking, | chir nea fre : 
thatseems to hold true regardless of | l at le and 


the ethnic and cultural heritage of | tuz 


the individuals involved. 


On first reflection, there might | 


well seem reason for pessimism 
about the nation's future in the no- 


-tion that American society may tend 


to foster complacency and a taste 
for easy living in its offspring. But 
even assuming that proposition has 
any general validity, the United 


| States has, more by good fortune 


than by design, developed a built-in 
corrective mechanism. A few years 
ago, in a part of New York largely | 
inhabited by Asian-Americans, an | 
acquaintance of mine came across a 


_church bearing a plaque that read: 
` "Dedicated to the glory of God by 


Puritans from Korea.” The allusion 
here—to the Puritans from En- 
gland who set out in America’s in- 


fancy to build “a city upon a hill” in 


the Massachusetts Bay Colony— 
| poignantly reinforces the message 
implicit in Santoli’s book: in due 


course, the descendants of Puritans 
rom Korea will no doubt be living | — 
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Dustin Hoffman and Tom Cruise in 
Rain Man. 
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- ما‎ coutitryJand small-town 


7^1 the North: 


"anda rootedhiess in comin 


. the devil- 


the society, and the z9) of the. 


P South. * 


. The sided: for. his joli 
to Naipaul in. n. 
places, whére lie was observing thé | 
Republican convention’ of 1984. At 
A cias era world-traveling. 

rinidàdiah from: a family. with? 





i ا‎ he decided it was time’. 


to see a part of the Uñited States 


"otherthanthe Northeast héknéw—^ 


leasterners, 


$t 


something; few nor 
‘find it necessary todo. * 
From: North: Carolia’ ‘through: 
the lower South to Mississippi, his; 
penetrating eye took in a great deal, 
as you would. frém:hisnov- 
_ els, , travelogues and historical medic, |! 
tations. Naipaul’s writings about 
„blacks in other parts of- he world: 
have sometimes been; 1 of. 
"meanness, even of racism; but there" 


"m 


is no racismin his treatinent of the; 


blacks of the South, only deepc curi. 
‘osity and real understaffding. ` 


- His wanderings took:hirn to 5 


homes, churches and communities. 
blacks” 


‘and whites, grandiboürgeois,:.| 


rising black ‘politicians, white indus- 


‘trialists, socially: ‘engaged preachers" 
and some celebrities. ‘These ae 
ters honor the beum that mar 


' |- عط‎ South: There is something here" | 


to warm the hearts. of those for,. 
‘whom there: are too’ ‘man’ Souths to. 


| make any generalization, right,-and’. 
of those for; whom, the, traditional. 


South, that: den of: ali 'horrors, is 


in ustrialization tion, in- 
egr ion ppiedom | ard Yankee | 
influx. In some important-ways the». 
South is, inf ict ,becoming more | like: 
e delicate báláncebe-" | 
tween a todgh individüalism that’. 
demands personal resp ponsibility: 
RIY that ^ 
demands, Ghristian charity. and? 
strict respect for a consensual mo-. 
rality is retreating steadily" before™ 
the-hindimost: values ; 


óf a marketplace men ity—not to 


` mention the'rfentality d£ corporate’) 


" bureaucracy dong gespised.in in he; z 
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> are Mee و‎ 


aM s Naipaul e Jets porum 


3 nen speak for the 
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al churches I know’ are: simjlar tö 
‘happily ك‎ in: the wake of: 


i. own se egation" . i. 
e Rev. Ms. Glausell,on. 
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| abou ole in ina e rolad. South. They j more important, t; and, | 
| 5 pe ‘conditions of power. He [3 litically the more essential, part 
Fe 2 I bas prodiiged abookónly indirectly of the n the fie fee deter- 
2 about politics that. ‘shi ud: bê re, ‘mination, ofs he, ‘Soutl it. maintain, 
5 | quired reading for those who would | às much. d vs x the pastas 
^ | understaüd;the politics:(as well a8: *possibleicuE ire co Tage te c 


whet and; 
"whitesaüd blacks, men and” 
hiselves,: e 
reveal the, k, side of the:stor 
eir own cd For thee a rk 
‘gide.to the duthernatésy Whatev.- 
er the beauties.o community. soli- 
"darity and aio oF that local 
control so dearto the hi of con-- 
Servatives, had the federal’ govern- 
"inen arid riátiórial public pinion 
hot: ántervengd,to. support the civil-- 
rights movement, bla might y well 
Bë suffering ‘the indignities ôf segre- 
ation today; Reform from without ‘|, 
‘came at a high price, apd t e price ` 
“Continues. tó^mount.-Part^of that] 


rice has been the damage gone. to" 


piq k communities themselyes; -as 
the eloquenttėstimonyjof blacks of 
yarying expepences ane ea ponis 
attests. . ^" T 

dj “In: Tallahassee; Florida£lfor ex- 
ani le, Naip ul found St Sthe«Rever-. 
end Berny ce lausell. The. ev. Ms. 
*&lausell, a Baptist} pastof; puts great -| 


store in religi On, andi in ce of 
‘the church in ë lives o A. cople. . 
5 think i it comes from slave pud 


even, before slavery, From. A j 
‘They had a^ strong: religio 
tage. In slavery God w eir deliv-. | 
erer. And they ‘felt’ “that meday. 
would work i it Out." W3s ites- 
ism? thezauihor. in uired. For 
goin maybe um was, 8 de Teplied. 
, “But primarily Ghristiant ty $a way ' 
of life. I I, should, say. that. the: white ` 
ours. 
"Fhefaredoingg great mission Work. 
And more than-we are bécauge they 
have the finances. Religion | has had - 
.d great: partsibhelping" édebreak | 
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problems beside racism: - ae 
BE" hooky drugs, school drop- |. 

its?" hooliganism, "including the 
hooliganism: « of black SER who 
beat up: other black students for do- 
ing Well at school: "DN 


ud کر‎ 


tm 


| "We didn’t have ‘al problem: when 
the’ ‘schools ‘werê all black. Now—I 
pate to say it-—integration | has dam- 
aged some of the black children. Be- 
- réauge in the black:schools we Had to 
„. Visit the parents’ home periodically. 
“If we had problems we would go to 
:the home, and the parents were very 
cooperative. We had religious activi- 
Hiesa atthe schools: We had 15-minute 
„Thorning devotions. In the integrat- 
ed schools what happened was that 
“Somè of the black children began to 
; folexmodel some pf the nonproduc- 
-tiye white children. And parents 
“didn't have the “ose tie with the 
ools. Those of us who are in this 
work have to work harder. You can't 
do tóo much in die schools now. " 


The apan R and ramifica- 


| a of a long-oVerdue integration 


have undermined, to some extent, 
solidly based (if poor and harried) 
black‘communities without putting | 
much in their place. For many, inte- | 
gration has indeed been a libera- 
tion; butfor many others the results 
ica. ambiguous, disturbin and 

18 Socal N may 
accompany political progress: 

. Naipaul discusses with particular 
séfisitivity the "prevalent ~ sense 


among. whites -ihat integration | 
threatened a way: of life immeasur- 


ably.miore compléx than a system of 


racial segregation,and white ‘domi- 
nation. Without conceding to 


E a a , hê guides us bwai 
eeper- understanding of the pa- 
ralysis that gripped so many decent 

people. In so doiig, he also guides 


, us us toward an understanding of the 
‘surprising ease ‘with which ‘the 


white'South miade its-accommoda- 


tion once its shoit but bitter resjs- 


tahce proved futile. 

Fhe mixed results of integration 
look inevitable in, retrospect. But 
the -civil-rights revolution in the 


0 South is hardly vitiated ud its mixed 
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h | book about: genuine commur tic 
| | white and black, that have been gen 
` erated by a common, if often rent 
 blindne: and violent, history. Naipaul deftly. 
bilities. Natural juxtaposes conservative whitesand |. . , . 
all, they opposed. deep. progressive whites, and conserva, Bb aut 
t of fear that the cure | tive blacks and progr essive blacks, bos = 
worse d than the disease "E and reveals how "southern" they all | — RON 
are in their community-rooted sen- | 
| ence sibilities and values. The depth. of l ENVIR 
E 1 S "was gee the religious commitment and the | 1 'razier Nas 
| pretext to expand federal and bu- | importance of their preachers are | Press. 29 
aucratic power at the expense of | ubiquitous as forces alternately for: aoe 
-community autonomy; that inte- | harmony and discord. mo 
| gration could only proceed. con- Planning his book in Dallas and | m 
-structively if it proceeded in step | New York, Naipaul’s mind wason| D 
with changes in white attitudes, | the race issue. Arriving in Georgia, | rees? 
- which could come about only slow- | he shifted his concerns. "I didn't | tiontob 
ly. Let us concede the whole litany. | know then that that issue would | rocks? V 
The. question. remains: what did | quickly work itself out during. the | As th 
he e influential “better class of journey and that my subject would | close, t 
s” ¢ | become another South—of order | tive. 
and faith, and music and melan- soy 
choly—which I didn't know about, | Fre 
but of which I had been givenanin-- 
timation in Dallas.” In Mississipr 
he found once more oe eben | 











Ages o ^ rednecks?” a term | 
osely applied to countless ur- | were C related Thad found 1 that fo or|- 
cers as well as to the poor | many people, it was part. of the 

fits origin. His marvelous | beauty of the ways of the past.” | 

ns. 0 reflections hide no Naipaul does not seem sangui 

E about the prospects of maintaini 
| Loe. bigotry, coarseness: ‘all are | strong communities against the« 0 
il jew! But so is a certain a nobil- |! slaught of a modernization that th 
f ch | South has historically resisted 
€ more often than not in ways tha 
ide und. ho. ap- have proved tragic. Yet he also dis 

r "don't mess with me" | playsagnawing suspicion that the 

ty. Everything about them, | people, black and white, who are 
e ie cec bool and coun- | having their world cut out from un 
icto the | der them, are a tough breed; that if. 
any people can re-create essentially 
| rural and small-town communities | 
in steadily enlarging cities, Qr 
can. 
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has evolved as a social movement in 
recent years, Nash says, the concept 
| of liberating nature from persecu- 
tion by humanity has gained adher- 
ents. U.S. law, he notes, provides le- 


m | 
cal rules gov- 0 
i s d Hie. cir- gal protection to animals and plants 


lovis social b behav- 





wii at Tor suggesting thee na-| 
ture is "the latest minority deserv- | 
ing a place in the sun of the Ameri- | 
can liberal tradition," he ene But 





e fa recline e tribe, | through the Endangered Species 
it ١ Act and the Marine Mammals Pro- 
f | tection Act. The Endangered Spe- 
- | ciesstatute even affords legal rights 
| to places by protecting the habitats | 
of species threatened by extinction. 
The Wilderness Act. passed 95. 
| years ago, also preserves wilderness | 
areas from permanent intrusion by 
ight | human beings. 
Nash points to the increasingly 
| aggressive positions of so-called 
d | deep environmentalists and othér 
. | radicals who insist that nature has 
— | intrinsicandunalienablerightsthat | — 
| have nothing to do with its value to. | Basses 
t | people. Some of these radicals hav 
ng oo themselves before bulldoz- | 
w- | ers to protect virgin forests and | 
-| chained themselves to rocks on a | 
di s river bank to prevent the river from 
g.| beingdammed. Other radicals have | gn 
r committed acts of ' 'ecosabotage," pU ee 
h | such as driving spikes into trees in 
— — pan effort to ruin the chainsaws of | — 
Nash | lumberjacks and protest the de- | Jerome R Rois. Bro? 
wi- | struction of nature. | and - choreographed | y. 
e| Nash, a professor of history and Robbins. zn 
- | environmental studies at the Uni- 
it | versity of California, Santa Barbara, | 
ip | is the author of Wilderness and. the 
ssue | American Mind, considered by many _ 
ics | to be a classic study of how the wild 
€- | frontier shaped the naticnal charac- 
ual | ter. The Rights of Nature is so smooth- 
| ly written that one almost does not 
ghts | notice the breadth of scholarship 
sider- | that went into this original and im- 
rn |portant work of environmental 
aly |. history. 
e|  Forthe most part, Nash takes no 
icon- | position on questions of ethical du- 2 
IE | tiesowed the natural world. Only in Robbins has kept one foot p 
ib- | an epilogue, in which he compares | ed in show business and one in | 
: | the radical environmentalists to the | since his first smash hit, Fancy F 
E th - | abolitionists of the early part of the | in 1944. The p paint had scarcely di 
st er i- | 19th century, does he indicate |. on this ballet innovation when | 
. Where | where his sympathies lie. Just as the | عسل‎ it for Broadway as On the | 
: ip | antislavery radicals were scorned | | 
d. | fori insisting that slaves were human 
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rarity, a successful music: 
Va t have a star, -Thi sii ong 


holds it together is ‘the e ense :mble | 
dancing and clowning: by ac t of | 
60, directed and choreographed by | 
1 the real star of the enterprise, who | 
is, of course, Jerome Robbins 





Marcia B. Siegel, dance c critic 5 | The Hu bo 
E view, also writes on dance for st 
ence Monitor. r. She isthe auth hor 
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-and night; Was a fantástió, accom- 
T: plishmenthe ‘comically described i in 
‘Life on the Mississippi (1883): | 
=.: With ‘thé. outbreak pf. the- Civil. 
War i in 1861; riVerboat traffic came 
“to: ja.. standstill: . Luckily, ‘Twain’ s 
Y "Brother Orion was appointéd Secre- 
‘tary of the’ Nevada Terri 
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fortune in the West. 'Twain'$réport- 
-age for the Virginia City Territorial 
‘Enterprise, and... his hárdscrábble 
prospecting 1 jn:thé. gold ‘and silver 
-minés of Nevada; are covered ini this 
‘volume, which” ends with ‘Twain’s 
"failure as a ptóspector anit his: deci- 


“It is torture to ‘write a letter: 
ater torture to re- 
ceive one—except yours 1 Ma's"— 

. $0, Samuel: Langhorne: Clemens 
| (1835-1910) wrote to hissister Pam- 


ela in 1864. Whatever the: torturé, 


| Clemens was a prolific córrespóri: | sign. in 1866 to: accepta الى‎ to “liter- 
|| denk and in: Mark Twain’s:Letters— | ature” inthe East’ n p de 
. Volume I: 1853: 1 666, Weshiave the "This edition of letters i سوام ا‎ | 


| commencement of. 3 publishing ly work of the greatest . distinction, 
venture that will present.us' with | "arid facsimiles: of. Twain's letters, 
more than 10,000 letters; : ‘of. which | along: with photog aphs, of: Ewain 
two-thirds have never beerrprinted | “and his co on ents, ‘festogn'the 
“before. It isa pleasure.to: report | text, This work, which constitutes 


| that, even as à youth, Twaih was a thé 18th volume int the coniprehén- 


ye” 


: humorist forall seasons.” =" ' sive. edition called The Matk:1 
: In the present volume, covering Papers, und Works óf Mark Twain; has |. 
| Twain’ s life betweeri the ages iof 17 | bibl 


been. rigorously: ing ed by*bibli- 
and 31, 'the young printer’: s devil ographers for Ui nied for Sch ol- 


and journeyman’ typesetter | has left. arly Editions and lias been áwárded 
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must be made in this country—and 
if I have to wait longer than I ex- 
pected, let it be so—I have no fear of 
failure.” The letters describe his 
camping out in mine fields, pan- 
ning for gold and silver, hunting for 
the rich lodes of ore, and accumu- 
lating stock in mines that just 
couldn't miss. "Two years' time will 
make us capitalists, in spite of an- 
ything," he boasted to Orion in 
1862. 

Always, however, there were 
problems. Twain speculated wildly 
in mining shares, and, as to money, 
"[ have spent it like a Lord," he told 
Orion, "& trusted to luck to get even 
again." 

Before he could strike it rich, 
Twain got into trouble with some of 
the leading lights in Virginia City. 
He made the mistake of printing a 
piece of buffoonery suggesting that 
some of the local ladies—who had 
proposed a fund-raising ball to sup- 
port the Union Army hospitals— 
would divert the funds to a Miscege- 
nation Society in the East. Their 
husbands bristled. He also quar- 
reled with the editor of a rival news- 
paper and challenged him to a 
duel—a crime in itself that might 
have ended in a 10-year stretch in 
the penitentiary. 

Before he escaped the Nevada 
authorities who might have prose- 
cuted him, Twain went out to Jack- 
ass Hill and a nearby mining camp 
in Calaveras County, where he 
spent some time with the tall-tale, 
yarn-spinning prospectors. There 
he heard the wonderful story of Jim 
Smiley and his jumping frog. Revis- 
ing and publishing the tale in the 
New York Saturday Press in Novem- 
ber of 1865, at a time when Ameri- 
can newspapers freely borrowed 
from each other, Twain found him- 
self an overnight national celebrity. 
Broke, he had always been drawn to 
the pulpit and felt poised “upon the 
verge of the ministry or the peniten- 
tiary,” but the praise of the eastern 
editors made him “really begin to 
believe there must be something in” 
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his "talent for humorous writing. 
And he announced his "call" to liter- 
ature in a letter to his brother: 


I never had but two powerful ambi- 
tions in my life. One was to be a pilot, 
& the other a preacher of the gospel. 
I accomplished the one & failed in 
the other, because I could not supply 
myself with the necessary stock in 
trade—i.e. religion. I have given it 
up forever. I never had a "call" in 
that direction, anyhow, & my aspira- 
tions were the very ecstasy of pre- 
sumption. But I have had a "call" to 
literature, of a lower order—i.e. hu- 
morous. [tis nothing to be proud of, 
but it is my strongest suit, & if I were 
to listen to that maxim of stern duty 
which says that to do right you must 
multiply the one or the two or the 
three talents which the Almighty en- 
trusts to your keeping, I would long 
ago have ceased to meddle with 
things for which I was bv nature un- 
fitted & turned my attention to seri- 
ously scribbling to excite the laugh- 
ter of God's creatures. Poor, pitiful 
business! 


Accepting an assignment from 
the Sacramento Union, he was sent 
to the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii), 
where he spent half the year report- 
ing on the island beauties, the 
volcanic landscapes and the rites 
and customs of the natives and mis- 
sionaries. So hilarious was the mate- 
rial he developed out of this trip that 
he resolved to "sling a lecture" on 
his return to San Francisco in Au- 
gust of 1866. This talk was uproari- 
ously received, and a speaking tour 
throughout California and Nevada 
was demanded. To publicize his 
talks, his posters promised magic 
acts: "At a given signal," Twain 
promised to "go out with any gen- 
tleman and take a drink. If desired, 
he will repeat this unique...feat 
..until the audience are satisfied 
that there is no deception in it." 

Thus was born "the wild humor- 
ist of the Pacific slope,” the invented 
persona we know as Mark Twain, 
the naive, pipe-smoking, prevari- 
cating yarn-spinner with his dead- 
pan crawl, disingenuous manner 
and carefully timed anticlimaxes 
and bombshell punch lines. As 






Twain scholar Bernard DeVoto 
once observed, “Mark's humor is as 
much style as joke and is more per- 
sonality than style." There was 
something simply inimitable about 
awriter who could toss offa line like, 
“He had the calm confidence of a 
Christian with four aces." 

Twain told his mother in Novem- 
ber of 1866, "You know the flush 
times are past, & it haslong been im- 
possible to more than half fill the 


theatre here, with any sort of attrac- | 


tion—but they filled it for me, night 
before last—full—dollar [a head] ail 
over the house." All that remained 
was to take this highway-robbery 
business, as he called his lecture 
tours, to the East—which he did in 
1866. He was never happy that his 
fame rested on humorous writing, a 
low order of literature, and he com- 
plained: “To think that after writing 
many an article a man might be ex- 
cused for thinking tolerably good, 
those New York people should sin- 


gle out a villainous backwoods | 


pee 





sketch to compliment me on—Jim | 


Smiley & His Jumping Frog.' " Yet | 
three years later he could tell his | 


future wife, "Between vou & I, | 


privately, Livy dear, it is the | 
best humorous sketch America has : 
produced yet, and I must read it in | 
public some day, in order that peo- | 


ple may know what there is in it." 
The American people loved it, and 
loved him. But his conflict over this 


low order of literature was such that. | 


he could also protest to George 


Washington Cable, another novel- ٠ 


ist-lecturer: “Oh, Cable, I am de- 
meaning myself—1 am allowing 
myself to be a mere buffoon. It's 


ghastly. I can't endure it any lon- | 


ger." Butendure it he did: it was his 
forte; and, with his novels, it 
brought him the necessary ap- 
plause, fame and money. He knew 
that he was being a public fool, but, 
then, as he once told the writer 
William Dean Howells, “I am God's 
fool, and all His works must be con- 
templated with respect." + 
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